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THE MISLEADINGS OF NATURALISM 


It is strange indeed that men of the arts and 
writers, should hold that view of their work which, 
in former times, was the cause of their social degra- 
dation. When art was esteemed entirely “for its 
own sake,” wholly a luxury, the poet and musician 
were mendicants, and the painter or sculptor an 
upper menial in some great family, or else was 
driven by sheer necessity to the cloister for his 
bread and his opportunity to work. And in our 
own time it is only the clearer view of the mission of 
art that has elevated the artist to his true place 
among the leaders of men. 

The error of the modern naturalistic school is dif- 
ferent. It may be called the theory of art forscience’s 
sake, the theory that art should make fortruth rather 
than beauty. Its canon is that if one succeeds in 
giving a vivid realistic impression of anything, 
beautiful or monstrous, noble or vile, that is 
enough. If the technique be clever and modern, 
and the depiction “true,” it matters not whether it 
is true in impressing the grace and beauty of a 
lofty ideal of life, or true in exposing the most hid- 
eous details of foulness and vice, with the iridescent 
glamour of corruption; it is best to know the truth, 
especially the truth about all classes and conditions 
of mankind. 

Such a purpose has at least a certain dignity. 
But it is rightly the ambition of the scientist, the 
historian of life or of morals, not of the artist, the 
novelist. 

The primary distinction is not one of purpose, 
but of effect. Does the work add materially to the 
knowledge of the reader or observer, and is the 
stimulation of the imagination wholly secondary, 
the result of fine workmanship alone? Then it is a 
work of science. Does it chiefly stimulate and ele- 
vate the noble emotions? Does it add to the pow- 
ers of life? Outside of the knowledge which’ it 
affords, is a man better for reading or observing it? 
Then it is a work of art. Is its chief effect neither 
to add to knowledge nor to nourish life in any 
sense, but to quicken shameful pleasures of the 
imagination? Then, no matter how perfect the 
technique, it is neither a work of science nor of art, 
but a crime against society. 

As to the effect of a work upon a people or an 
epoch, any particular work is rarely so near the 
dividing line that it is difficult to determine whether 
its effect upon reasonable observers, capable of ap- 
prehending its artistic quality, is elevating or de- 
grading. But granting that true art must betested by 
the growth and elevation of him who apprehends 
it, why should the artist or writer be prohibited 
from an unrestrained use of dramatic situations 
simply to avoid “bringing a blush to the maiden’s 
cheek?” 

Their books, the naturalistics tell us, must not 
only be written but read in the scientific spirit. Tell 
me, my friend, did you read the last naturalistic 


novel in the scientific spirit? And what of the hun- 
dreds of thousands with their editions of these same 
scientific works “on gray paper with blunt type?” 
Does the calm of science brood over them as they 
read? When vice is placed before us pulsating 
with life, set about with splendors limited only by 
the reach of the imagination, so real that we hold 
our breath as in its very presence is it reasonable, 
is it even honest to expect us duly to profit by the 
vast moral lessons it professes to afford? Man, by 
reason of his imaginative faculty, is subject to what 
may be called the moral law of the imagination; evil 
passions grow not by practice alone, but by the 
dwelling of the imagination upon them; principles 
are rotted away by the sole action of a perverted 
imagination. The only excuse, therefore, for the 
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presentation of such details in the arts is the scien- 
tific motive, the physician’s purpose to replace 
death with life. To such a spirit all material is con- 
secrated. 

At all events, that is not what “art for art’s sake” 
means. Whether art for science’s sake be anything 
other than simply science or not, art for art’s sake 
has neither this nor any aim except to enjoy itself 
forever. It means the exultation of the surface, the 
worship of the material. It is the motto of those 
who are content that the world should be as it is. 

Lowell’s noble words have strong application 
here. “Till America has learned to love art, not as 
an amusement, not as the mere ornament of her 
cities, not as a superstition of what is comme il 
faut for a great nation, but for its humanizing and 
ennobling -energy, for its power of making men 
better by arousing in them a perception of their own 
instincts for what is beautiful, and therefore sacred 
and religious, and an eternal rebuke of the base and 
worldly, she will not have succeeded in that high 
sense which alone makes a nation out of a people, 
and raises it from a dead name to a living power.” 

THEODORE M. OSBORNE. 
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SOME GREAT 










To have years is not necessarily to possess wis- 
dom, and long holding of office does not always 
mean real eminence; but the veteran editor of Har- 
per’s must be regarded as both wise and truly great 
to be able to conduct a magazine which holds the 
foremost rank in periodical literature, and is kept 


there year after year. The secret of his success 
probably lies in the fact that he has tried to antici- 
pate and illuminate the tendencies of the day rather 
than to set an arbi- 
trary course. 

Mr. Alden was lit- 
erallya“Green Moun- 
tain boy,” having been 
born on Mt. Tabor, 
in Rutland County, 
Vermont, November 
11, 1836. In this ru- 
ral district, then spars- 
ly inhabited, was 
passed the first six 
years of his child- 
hood. After that his 
family removed to 
Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
His great-great- 
grandfather was the 
fourth John Alden in 
direct descent from 
John Alden, of the 
Mayflower. His 
mother was a niece of 
Zephaniah Moore, the 
first president of Will- 
iams and afterward of 
Amherst College. He 
was graduated at 
Williams in the class 
of 1857, and immedi- 
ately afterward entered 
the Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, attract- 
ed thither chiefly by 
the fact that the li- 
brary of that institu- 
tion contained the best collection of Greek liter- 
ature in the country. He was graduated, but was 
never ordained as a clergyman. While at Andover 
he contributed two articles on the Eleusinian Myste- 
ries to the Atlantic Monthly, then under Mr. James 
Russell Lowell’s management. During a year of 
enforced leisure, after his graduation, the theme 
treated in the Atlantic Monthly expanded into sev- 
eral papers, which were offered as contributions to 
that periodical, and thus passed into the hands of 
Mr. James T. Fields, who found them too recondite 
for that form of publication, but by bringing them 
to the notice of eminent literary friends, was the 
means of securing for Mr. Alden an invitation to 
deliver them as a series of twelve lectures on The 
Structure of Paganism, before the Lowell Institute, 
of Boston, in the winter of 1863-4. 

In the spring of 1861 Mr. Alden first came to 
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New York, where he was engaged as a teacher 
and as an occasional editorial writer in the columns 
of the New York Times, and of the Evening Post. 
In the summer of 1863 he was recommended to the 
Messrs. Harper by Mr. Charles Nordhoff to suc- 
ceed Mr. Richard Grant White in the production of 
Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. 
In this work he was associated with Mr. Alfred H. 
Guernsey, then the editor of Harper’s Magazine. 
During the first year 
of his connection with 
the Harpers he was 
placed in charge of 
their Weekly, and 
upon the retirement 
of Mr. Guernsey in 
1869, he succeded the 
latter as editor of 
their magazine. In 
this position, and as 
a general literary ad- 
viser, Mr. Alden has 
for twenty-eight 
years been closely 
associated with the 
fortunes of this pub- 
lishing house. 

Up to this time the 
Monthly had had no 
important rival, but 
it soon came in the 
foundation of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly, and 
many of us can re- 
member the effect 
of this brisk rivalry 
upon magazine lit- 
erature, and espe- 
cially upon its illus- 
tration. 

This was, for many 
reasons, an interest- 
ing period. The 
national enthusiasm 
following a great war, 
which had established the union of the States, 
awakened new activities in every field, and es- 
pecially in literature and art, and this quickening 
was notably manifest in the change which it 
wrought in Harper’s Magazine, not only in the 
splendid wood engravings, which illuminated, as 
well as illustrated its pages, but in the character of 
its literary contents. Hitherto the educational fea- 
ture of the magazine had been conspicuous in its 
descriptive articles and in its general selection of 
themes. The diffusion of knowledge among the 
people through free public schools, through the 
daily and weekly press, and through books readily 
accessible to the people, together with the ready com- 
munication established by an extensive railway sys- 
tem, made this feature less necessary. Instead of 
selecting subjects for treatment for the sake of the 
information that would thus be given to the read- 
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ers, the editor, fully alive to the changed situation, 
selected writers of genius, giving each the freedom 
of his own field; and artists were in the same way 
selected for the individual quality of their work. 
Many such writers and artists seemed suddenly to 
emerge into the sunshine of a new and prospering 
world. The prizes offered were such as to stimu- 
late the best development. What the magazine lost 
as a store-house of knowledge was more than com- 
pensated by the charm of entertainment of a new 
and beautiful literature which temptingly engaged 
a new order of artistic activities in the illustrators. 
The most thoughtful writers of Europe and Ameri- 
ca were invited to write articles dealing with novel 
tendencies and movements in contemporaneous so- 
ciety—such papers displacing to a great extent 
those which heretofore had been concerned with 
more superficial aspects of the world’s life. Before 
the war books often furnished both the contents and 
illustrations of articles in Harper’s Magazine. Dur- 
ing the last thirty years 
this habit has been re- 
versed, and the magazine 
articles have, during this 
later period, furnished 
the most striking books, 
often superbly illustrated. 
It goes without saying 
that magazine editing has 
become less a matter of 
studious scheming and 
more dependent for its 
success upon the happi- 


ness of a natural and spon- 


taneous’. selection, and 
upon quick and profound 
insight and forecast. 
The Atlantic Monthly 
under Mr. Lowell’s and 
Mr. Field’s management 
was for Boston what 
Blackwood’s Magazine 
had been for Edinburgh 
half a century earlier, but 
just as London was des- 
tined to become the per- 
manent literary center of 
England, so in the natural 
course of development New York inevitably came 
to attract to itself, as the great metropolitan centre, 
the new writers of promise from the West and 
South, and finally even from New England. The 
literary primacy of the metropolis, so conspicuous 
in the days of Irving, Cooper, and Bryant, was, after 
the brief period of disturbance created by the brill- 
iant Boston galaxy, fully restored. Even through 
this interregnum the continuous line of the metro- 
politan dynasty was nobly maintained by George 
William Curtis, whose Easy Chair essays in Har- 
per’s Magazine have taken their place among 
American classics. Other magazines than Harper’s 
invited the codperation of rising literary men and 
artists; but there were two things in favor of Har- 
per’s which tended to establish and maintain for 
that magazine a certain preéminence. Harper’s 
Magazine had first fixed the type of a popular illus- 
trated monthly, and it had won its way, backed by 
the resources and intelligence of the largest pub- 
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lishing house in the country, into a place of favor 
in American homes everywhere; and when it came 
to have rivals in its own field it was distinguished 
from these by its catholicity—its cosmopolitan 
character, constantly upheld, though never at the 
sacrifice of its American fibre. It was probably 
due to this latter feature that when it was published 
in England in the early eighties, it soon came to be 
more popular there than English periodicals of the 
same class. It had, from the first, been the chan- 
nel through which the great English novelists, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Reade, and Bulwer were seri- 
ally published; and it was equally hospitable to their 
successors, Blackmore, George Eliot, Black, Har- 
dy, and Du Maurier. The serial publication in its 
pages of Daudet’s characteristic novel, Tartarin of 
Tarascon, translated by Henry James, was a singu- 
lar achievement, but consistent with the genius and 
traditions of the magazine. The originality of its 
scheme andthecatholicity of its scope gave Harper’s 
Magazine a special ad- 
vantage for the most 
prosperous development 
in what may appropri- 
ately be called the Ren- 
aissance of New York lit- 
erature and art. Through 
its wise direction it fully 
availed of the advant- 
age. 

Mr. Alden’s conception 
of the function of a mod- 
ern magazine has oper- 
ated to make his periodi- 
cal always a living force, 
and continuously popular 
andinfluential. Hethinks 
an editor should possess 
the instinct to detect the 
drift of tendencies of 
thought and events, and 
should be ready to fall in 
with them. He does not 
propose to perform him- 
self the function of lead- 
ing his readers into the 
paths that in his private 
opinion they ought to 
follow, but to learn how progress is setting its face, 
and then throw light upon its forward steps. His 
senses are ever alert for the outreaching of public 
thought, and his mind is ever busy with the means 
of utilizing them for his magazine, thus giving his 
readers what they are really interested in, and 
what they are, by the natural course of a progressive 
culture, prepared to appreciate. In this perceptive 
power lies his greatness as an editor. Mr. Alden, 
though ably assisted by his associates, personally 
examines every manuscript sent in. 

Mr. Alden’s home has long been in a suburban 
village, where, since Mrs. Alden’s death, he lives 
with his daughters, and his books. He has himself 
made two notable contributions to literature in his 
God in his World and A Study of Death, which 
are in the highest sense original and stimulative,and 
his friends know of many sweet and lofty poems 
from his pen, usually anonymously printed, when 
printed at all. 








A noteworthy feature of recent editions of stan- 
dard and popular authors has been careful and in- 
teresting introductions. We have called attention 
to this feature in the recent editions of the works of 
Eugene Field and J. M. Barrie. And in this re- 
spect the Standard Library Edition of the Com- 
plete Works of Bret Harte, which has now reached 
the fourteenth and concluding volume, is of even 
more distinct value. To this edition, brought out 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and in every respect 
an admirable one, the author has contributed intro- 
ductions which throw much light on his material 
and art, and there is a dash of reminiscence in them, 
too, which is particularly interesting. 
THE!AUTHOR’S EARLY POEMS AND STORIES 

The author very gladly seizes this opportunity, 
writes Mr. Harte in the third person, in the general 
introduction, to establish the chronology of the 
sketches, and incidentally to show that what are 
considered the 
“happy acci- 
dents ”’ of liter- 
ature are very 
apt to be the 
results of quite 
logical and of- 
ten prosaic pro- 
cesses. The 
author’s first 
volume _ was 
published in 
1865 in a thin 
book of verse 
containing, be- 
side the titular 
poem, The 
Lost Galleon, 
various patri- 
otic contribu- 
tions to the lyrics of the Civil War, then raging, 
and certain better known humorous pieces. This 
was followed in 1867 by the Condensed Nov- 
els, originally contributed to the San _ Francis- 
co Californian, a journal then edited by the author, 
and a number of local sketches entitled Bo- 
hemian Papers, making a single, not very plethoric 
volume, the author’s first book of prose. But he 
deems it worthy of consideration that during this 
period, 7. ¢e., from 1862 to 1866, he produced the 
Society upon the Stanislaus and The Story of M’liss 
—the first a dialectical poem, the second a Califor- 
nian romance—his first efforts toward indicating a 
peculiarly characteristic Western American litera- 
ture. He would like to offer these facts as evidence 
of his very early half-boyish but very enthusiastic 
belief in such a possibility—a belief which never de- 
serted him, and which, a few years later, from the 
better known pages of the Overland Monthly, he 
was able to demonstrate to a larger and more cos- 
mopolitan audience in the story of The Luck of 
Roaring Camp and the poem of the Heathen Chi- 
nee. But it was one of the anomalies of the very 
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condition of life that he worked amidst and en- 
deavored to portray, that these first efforts were re- 
warded by very little success, and, as he will pres- 
ently show, even The Luck of Roaring Camp de- 
pended for its recognition in California upon its suc- 
cess elsewhere. Hence the critical reader will ob- 
serve that the bulk of these earlier efforts, as shown 
in the first two volumes, were marked by very little 
flavor of the soil, but were addressed to an audi- 
ence half foreign in their sympathies, and still im- 
bued with Eastern or New England habits and liter- 
ary traditions. ‘‘Home’” was still potent with these 
voluntary exiles in their moments of relaxation. 
Eastern magazines and current Eastern literature 
formed their literary recreation. 
HIS FIRST GREAT SUCCESS 

Mr. Harte’s story of the origin, reception, and 
success of The Luck of Roaring Camp, which is 
here given in detail, is of particular interest, not 
only marking, as it really does, the beginning of the 
Californian story-writer’s successful career, but 
greatly popularizing the use of local color in Ameri- 
can fiction. When the first number of the Over- 
land Monthly appeared, writes Mr. Harte, the 
author, then its editor, called the publisher’s atten- 
tion to the lack of any distinctive Californian ro- 
mance in its pages, and averred that, should no 
other contribution come in, he himself would supply 
the omission in the next number. No other contri- 
bution was offered, and the author, having the plot 
and general idea already in his mind, in a few days 
sent the manuscript of The Luck of Roaring Camp 
to the printer. He had not yet received the proof- 
sheets when he was suddenly summoned to the 
office of the publisher, whom he found standing, the 
picture of dismay and anxiety, with the proof before 
him. The indignation and stupefaction of the 
author can be well understood when he was told 
that the printer, instead of returning the proofs to 
him, submitted them to the publisher, with the em- 
phatic declaration that the matter thereof was so in- 
decent, irreligious, and improper that his proof- 
reader—a young lady—had, with difficulty, been 
induced to. continue its perusal, and that he, as a 
friend of the publisher and a well-wisher of the 
magazine, was impelled to present to him personally 
this shameless evidence of the matter in which the 
editor was imperilling the future of that enterprise. 
It should be premised that the critic was a man of 
character and standing, the head of a large printing 
establishment, a church-member and the author 
thinks, a deacon. In which circumstances the pub- 
lisher frankly admitted to the author that while he 
could not agree with all of the printer’s criticisms, 
he thought the story open to grave objection, and 
its publication of doubtful expediency. 

Believing only that he was the victim of some ex- 
traordinary typographical blunder, the author at 
once sat down and read the proof. In its new 
dress, with the metamorphosis of type—that meta- 
morphosis which every writer so well knows 
changes his relations to it, and makes it no longer 
seem a part of himself—he was able to read it with 
something of the freshness of an untold tale. As 


















he read on he found himself affected, even as he had 
been affected in the conception of writing it—a feel- 
ing so incompatible with the charges against it, that 
he could only lay it down and declare emphatically, 
albeit hopelessly, that he could really see nothing 
objectionable in it. Other opinions were sought 
and given. To the author’s surprise, he found him- 
self in the minority. Finally, the story was sub- 
mitted to three gentlemen of culture and experience, 
friends of publisher and author—who were unable, 
however, to come to any clear decision. It was, 
however, suggested to that author that, assuming 
the natural hypothesis that his editorial reasoning 
might be warped by his literary predilections in a 
consideration of one of his own productions, a per- 
sonal sacrifice would at this juncture be in the last 
degree heroic. This last suggestion had the effect 
of ending all further discussion, for he at once in- 
formed the publisher that the question of the pro- 
prietory of the story was no longer at issue. The 
only question was of his capacity to exercise the 
proper editorial judgment, and that unless he was 
permitted to test that capacity by the publication 
of the story, and abide squarely by the result, he 
must resign his editorial position. The publisher, 
possibly struck by the author’s confidence, possibly 
from kindliness of disposition to a younger man, 
yielded, and The Luck of Roaring Camp was pub- 
lished in the current number of the magazine for 
which it was written, as it was written, without 
emendation, omission, alteration, or apology. 

But the troubles of The Luck of Roaring Camp 
were far from ended. It had secured an entrance 
into the world, but, like its own hero, it was born 
with an evil reputation, and to a community that 
had yet to learn to love it. The secular press, with 
one or two exceptions, received it coolly, and re- 
ferred to its “singularity”; the religious press fran- 
tically excommunicated it, and anathemized it as 
the offspring of evil; the high promise of the Over- 
land Monthly was said to have been ruined by its 
birth; Christians were cautioned against pollution 
by its contact; practical business men were gravely 
urged to condemn and frown upon this picture of 
Californian society that was not conducive to East- 
ern immigration; its hapless author was held up to 
obloquy as a man who had abused a sacred trust. 
If its life and reputation had depended upon its re- 
ception in California, this edition and explanation 
would alike have been needless. But, fortunately, 
the young Overlaad Monthly had in its first num- 
ber secured a hearing and position throughout the 
American Union, and the author waited the larger 
verdict. The publisher, albeit his worst fears were 
confirmed, was not a man to weakly regret a posi- 
tion he had once taken, and waited also. The re- 
turn mail from the East brought a letter addressed 
to the editor of the Overland Monthly enclosing a 
letter from Fields, Osgood & Company, the pub- 
lishers of the Atlantic Monthly, addressed to the— 
to them—unknown “Author of the Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp.” This the author opened and found to 
be a request, upon the most flattering terms, for a 
story for the Atlantic Monthly similar to the Luck 
of Roaring Camp. The same mail brought news- 
papers and reviews welcoming the little foundling 
of Californian literature with an enthusiasm that 
half frightened its author. But with the placing of 
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that letter in the hands of the publisher, who 
chanced to be standing by his side, and who, dur- 
ing those dark days had, without the author’s faith, 
sustained the author’s position, he felt that his com- 
pensation was full and complete. 


LIFE AND SOCIETY REPRESENTED IN HIS STORIES 


Another extract giving a few words regarding 
the peculiar conditions of the life and society out- 
lined in Mr. Harte’s stories is all we have space to 
quote. The author is aware, continues Mr. Harte 
in the third person, that, partly from a habit of 
thought and expression, partly exigencies of brev- 
ity in his narratives, and partly from a habit of ad- 
dressing an audience familiar with the local scenery, 
he often assumes as premises already granted by 
the reader, the existence of a peculiar and romantic 
state of civilization, the like of which few English 
readers are inclined to accept without corroborative 
facts and figures. These he could only give by re- 
ferring to the ephemeral records of Californian 
journals of that date, and the testimony of far- 
scattered witnesses, survivors of the exodus of 1849. 
He must beg the reader to bear in mind that this 
emigration was either across a continent almost un- 
explored, or by the way of a long and dangerous 
voyage around Cape Horn, and that the promised 
land itself presented the singular spectacle of a pa- 
triarchal Latin race who had been left to them- 
selves, forgotten by the world for nearly three 
hundred years. The faith, courage, vigor, youth 
and capacity for adventure necessary to this emi- 
gration produced a body of men as strongly distinc- 
tive as the companions of Jason. Unlike most pio- 
neers, the majority were men of profession and edu- 
cation; all were young, and all had staked their 
future in the enterprise. Critics who have taken 
large and exhaustive views of mankind and society 
from club windows in Pall Mall or the Fifth Avenue 
can only accept for granted the turbulent chivalry 
that thronged the streets of San Francisco in the 
gala days of her youth, and must read the blazon of 
their deeds like the doubtful quarterings of the 
shield of Amadis de Gaul. The author has been 
frequently asked if such and such instances were 
real—if he had ever met such and such characters. 
To this he must return the one answer, that in only 
a single instance was he conscious of drawing pure- 
ly from his imagination and fancy for a character 
and a logical succession of incidents drawn there- 
from. A few weeks after his story was published 
he received a letter, authentically signed, “correct- 
ing some of the minor details of his facts”’(!) and 
enclosing as corroborative evidence a slip from an 
old newspaper, wherein the main incident of his 
supposed fanciful creation was recorded with a 
largeness of statement that far transcended his 
powers of imagination. 

These extracts indicate the value of the introduc- 
tory words to this edition. Aside from the purpose 
intended, they throw much light upon the adven- 
turous Californian days of a half century ago. If 
Mr. Harte should take to writing reminiscences, as 
Mr. Howells has done, he would give us a product 
not only rivalling his stories in interest, but of sub- 
stantial importance to history. That he has the 
easy, graceful touch required for this kind of writ- 
ing is abundantly shown in these introductions. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: JOHN B. TABB 


By F. M. 


HopkKINS 





In 1884, the Rev. John B. Tabb, of Maryland, 
printed a small volume of verse, a few copies of 
which were sent to critics, but the experiment 
brought him little encouragement. In the two 
score of poems, long and short, which the collection 
contained there was not the slightest trace of haste 
or careless workmanship. On the other hand, a 
number of the poems were of such originality and 
artistic merit that even a superficial reader should 
have seen that they introduced a new poet of strik- 
ing individuality and power. Father Tabb was not 
discouraged at the reception given him. He con- 
tinued to write, revising and polishing with even 
greater care, and publishing many of his poems in 
the leading magazines. Here, however, their pub- 
lication made little impression. The poems were 
usually short, the quatrain being his favorite length, 
and was generally consigned (as is so much maga- 
zine verse of the day) to fill the vacuums at the end 
of stories and prose articles. This kind of verse is 
very convenient for editors, but magazine readers 
pay very little attention to it. For this reason, no 
doubt, Father Tabb’s short poems, published fre- 
quently though they were, did little to establish a 
reputation as a poet. 

Ten years after his first venture, Copeland & 
Day, of Boston, brought out a small volume of 
poems, and it was immediately received with re- 
markable favor. The Literary World thus sum- 
marized the impression which it made: 

“One need not read long to discover that here is 
a new voice among our singers—new by virtue of its 
individuality, its undoubted sincerity, and its fear- 
lessness. The poet sings what he feels in his heart, 
careless, rather than concerned, as to what others 
are likely to think of it. Many of the verses one 
might call affected in their quaintness until he has 


The wooing air is jubilant with song, 
And blossoms swell 
As leaps thy liquid melody along 
The dusky dell, 
Where silence, late supreme, foregoes her wonted spell. 


Ah, whence, in sylvan solitudes remote, 
Hast learned the lore 
That breeds delight in every echoing note, 
The woodlands o’er; 
As when, through slanting sun, descends the quickening 
shower? 


Thy heritage is peopled with the dreams 
That gladden sleep; 
Here Fancy dallies with delirious themes 
Mid shadows deep, 
Till eyes, unused to tears, with wild emotions weep. 


We rise, alas, to find our visions fled! 
But thine remain. 
Night weaves of golden harmonies the thread, 
And fills thy brain 
With joys that overflow in Love’s awakening strain. 


read enough to realize that he is in the presence of 
one at the farthest remove from either affectation or 
pretense.” 

This volume, from beginning to end, bore evi- 
dence of a keen love of nature, a marvelous con- 
densation of thought, and great beauty of expres- 
sion. Children, birds, flowers—these furnished 
the subjects for many of his poems. Those about 
birds are among the very best in the English lan- 
guage. The Swallow, The Mocking Bird, and The 
Humming Bird are flawless. The poems about 
flowers are even more numerous, and are nearly as 
successful. The Dandelion, The Mistletoe, Easter 
Lilies, The Snowdrop, The Goldenrod—these are a 
few of the titles of poems unsurpassed in their deli- 
cate perfection. Although this volume is but three 
years old, it has passed through five editions. Mr. 
John Wilson, of the University Press, Cambridge, 
authorizes the statement that never but once before, 
during his business life of more than fifty years, has 
he been called upon to print so many editions of a 
“first book” of American verse within so short a 
time after its publication. 

A new book of Lyrics, by Father Tabb, has just 
appeared bearing the imprint of Copeland & Day. 
It differs little in its characteristics from the collec- 
tion of three years ago. The poems are all short, 
nearly, or quite, half of them are quatrains. Per- 
haps the poems of a religious or didactic character 
may be a little more numerous. But even in his 
religious verse, it is the poet and not the church- 
man that is dominant. 

One of the very best of these new poems is de- 
voted To the Wood-Robin, and will rank among 
the best that he has written. Although one of the 
longest of the poems, its length does not prevent 
us from printing it in its entirety: 


Yet thou, from mortal influence apart, 
Seek’st naught of praise; 
The empty plaudits of the emptier heart 
Taint not thy lays: 
Thy Maker’s smile alone thy tuneful bosom sways. 


Teach me, thou warbling eremite, to sing 
Thy rhapsody; 
Nor borne on vain ambition’s vaunting wing, 
But led of thee, 
To rise from earthly dreams to hymn Eternity. 


The following poem, entitled Clover, with its 
breath of mystery, is thoroughly characteristic in 
both thought and melody: 


Little masters, hat in hand, 
Let me in your presence stand, 
Till your silence solve for me 
This your threefold mystery. 


Tell me—for I long to know— 
How, in darkness there below, 
Was your fairy fabric spun, 
Spread and fashioned, three in one. 
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Did your gossips, gold and blue, 
Sky and Sunshine, choose for you, 
Ere your triple forms were seen, 
Suited liveries of green? 


Can ye—if ye dwelt indeed 
Captives of a prison seed— 
Like the Genie, once again 
Get you back into the grain? 


Little masters, may I stand 

In your presence, hat in hand, 
Waiting till you solve for me 
This your threefold mystery. 





The following group of sonnets are interesting 
for several reasons: They are reprinted from the 
little volume printed thirteen years ago, and show 
the perfection which his art had reached at that 
time. They also give a hint of some of the influ- 
ences that have played a very important part in the 
poet’s development: 
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in recent years. The following selections have been 
made at random: ‘ 


LIFE 
The power that lifts the leaf above 
And sends the root below, 
Sustains the heart in brother-love 
And makes it heavenward grow. 


FANCY 
A boat unmoored, wherein a dreamer lies, 
The slumberous waves low-lisping of a land 
Where Love, forever with unclouded eyes, 
Goes, wed with wandering Music, hand in hand. 


ADRIFT 
The calm horizon circles only me, 
The centre of its measureless embrace— 
A bubble on the bosom of the sea, 
Itself a bubble in the bound of space. 


TO AN EXILE 








POE 


Sad spirit, swathed in brief mortality, 

Of fate and fervid fantasies the prey, 

Till the remorseless demon of dismay 
O’erwhelmed thee—lo! thy doleful destiny 
Is chanted in the requiem of sea 

And shadowed in the crumbling ruins gray 

That beetle o’er the tarn. Here all the day 
The Raven broods on solitude and thee: 
Here gloats the moon at midnight, while the Bells 

Tremble, but speak not least Ulalume 
Should startle from her slumbers, or Lenore 
Harken the love-forbidden tone that tells 

The shrouded legend of thy early doom 
And blast the bliss of heaven forevermore. 


SHELLEY 
Shelley, the ceaseless music of thy soul 

Breathes in the Cloud and the Skylark’s song, 

That float as an embodied dream along 
The dewy lids of morning. In the dole 
That haunts the West Wind, in the joyous roll 

Of Arethusan fountains, or among 

The wastes where Ozymandias the strong 

Lies in colossal ruin, thy control 
Speaks in the wedded rhyme. Thy spirit gave 

A fragrance to all nature, and a tone 

To inexpressive silence. Each apart— 

Earth, Air, and Ocean—claims thee as its own; 
The twain that bred thee, and the panting wave 
That clasped thee, like an overflowing heart. 

AT KEATS’ GRAVE 
“I feel the flowers growing over me.” 

Prophetic thought! Behold, no cypress gloom 

Portrays in dim memorial the doom 
That quenched the ray of starlike destiny! 

E’en death itself deals tenderly with thee! 

For here, the livelong year, the violets bloom 

And swing their fragrant censers till the tomb 
Forgets the legend of mortality. 

Nay: while the pilgrim periods of time 

Alternate song and holy requiem sing, 
As through the circling centuries sublime 

They scatter frost, or genial sunshine bring, 
With gathered sweets of every varying clime 

They weave around thee one perpetual Spring, 


Perhaps no American poet has used the quatrain 


more than Father Tabb, and some of these four-line 
poems are among the best that have been written 


As still upon the prophet shone 
A light, when God himself was gone, 
So lives, unbanished from thine eyes, 
The splendor of thy native skies. 


An eight-line poem, entitled Song of the Morn- 
ing Glories, is a good specimen of his quaintness 
of conceit, extreme condensation of thought and 
clearness of expression: 


We wedded each a star— 
A warrior true, 

That plighted faith afar. 
In drops of dew. 


But comes the cruel dawn: 
The dew is dry; 

And we, our lovers gone, 
Lamenting, die. 











JOHN B. TABB 


Two years ago the Nation declared that Father 
Tabb’s poems were like those of “Herrick or 
Vaughn in their delicate perfection” and “almost 
flawless chiselling.” These words are eminently 
true of this new collection, which will surely add 
fresh laurels to the poet’s well earned and growing 
fame by no means confined to this side of the At- 
lantic. 





























































In Current Literature for May Mr. Mabie called 
attention to the fact that “of the older group of his- 
torians, only one devoted his life exclusively to the 


study of our own early history. Motley found a 
noble subject in the heroic story of the Netherlands, 
Prescott wrote of Spain and Mexico, Irving found 
romantic material to his taste in Grenada and the 
adventures of Columbus.” Among the younger 
writers of history to-day there is one American who 
has followed the impulse of the authors mentioned 
above, and has sought in an ancient land across the 
sea inspiring material for his pen. That W. D. Mc- 
Crackan’s work is in any sense un-American, how- 
ever, cannot be asserted, for, in his historical studies 
he has been urged on by 
the conviction that in the 
study of an older republic 
than our own one may 
find not only general en- 
couragement for the fu- 
ture but special solutions 
for many of the problems 
that beset our new world 
experiment in self-gov- 
ernment, 

W. D. McCrackan was 
born on February 12, 
1864, at Munich, Germ- 
any, of American parents. 
He entered St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., 
at the age of fourteen, 
and was there prepared 
for college. He was grad- 
uated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., in 


1885. After leaving col- 
lege he traveled in many 
lands, visiting Athens, 
Constantinople, Smyrna 
and the interior of 
Asia Minor. On _his 
return to Europe he 


began a translation into 
English of a condensed 
history of Switzerland. 
Struck by the conflict of authoritics regarding the 
essential features of the old republic’s story, he laid 
aside his work as a translator, and began labor as 
an original investigator. For five years he contin- 
ued his researches, well fitted as a linguist for his 
task, and the outcome of his efforts was a book 
entitled, The Rise of the Swiss Republic. 

From James Bryce, author of The American 
Commonwealth, Mr. McCrackan received a letter 
from which the following is an extract: “It seems 
to me that you have happily blended the picturesque 
treatment which some parts of Swiss history de- 
mands, with the object of bringing out the political 
lesson of the last thirty or fifty years. I trust your 
book may do much to show our people, as well as 
yours, how much is to be learned from a study of 
Swiss affairs.” Letters from prominent English- 





*See page 531. 
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men, Frenchmen, Germans and Swiss and enthusi- 
astic praise in the leading foreign and American 
reviews rewarded Mr. McCrackan’s long years of 
effort in a neglected field of historical endeavor. 

Two volumes, entitled Romance and Teutonic 
Switzerland, by Mr. McCrackan, were published 
by Joseph Knight Co., of Boston, in 1894. These 
brilliant pen-pictures greatly enlarged the author’s 
clientéle, and proved that his long association with 
the musty records of the past had not dimmed his 
vision nor thrown him out of touch with the reading 
public of America. His lucid and often eloquent 
style, his trained and appreciative eye, seizing at 
once, upon both the picturesque and the essen- 
tial, and his ability to 
make the very spirit of 
the lands and cities of 
which he treats speak to 
the reader from his pages, 
place Mr. McCrackan’s 
lighter sketches in the 
very front rank of their 
class. 

In magazines, in news- 
papers, in bound volumes 
and on the lecture plat- 
form, Mr. McCrackan 
has continued to demon- 
strate his fitness for the 
life work he has chosen. 
Intensely interested, as he 
is, in the great public 
questions of the day in 
this country, he holds at 
this time a unique place 
among the younger 
American writers. He has 
gone far afield for his ma- 
terial as a historian, but 
his main endeavor has 
been, by a study of other 
times, to throw a light 
of guiding power upon 
the distraught civilization 
of to-day. An American 
in every fibre of his being, 
his pen, erudite and polished, is wielded by the hand 
of a patriot. Certain lines of controversial writing 
in which he has engaged have, of course, aroused 
strong opposition. 

In closing this brief outline of Mr. McCrackan’s 
career as a historian, it seems pertinent to remark 
that the bright promise of the valuable work he has 
already accomplished seems likely to be fulfilled. Still 
a very young man, in vigorous health and enabled, 
through kindly circumstances, to pursue at his con- 
venience the studies that are dear to him, it is more 
than probable that the list of books from his pen 
will be greatly lengthened in the years to come. 
While so many young Americans are putting forth 
ephemeral products that achieve nothing more de- 
sirable than a fleeting popularity, it is pleasing to 
note that here and there is to be found a native 
writer whose work is worthy of a permanent place 
in even the most exclusive library. 











GLEANINGS FROM AMIEL’S JOURNAL* 


COMPILED BY KATE WALLACE RIDDICK 





Henri Frédéric Amiel, poet, teacher and littérateur, was born at Geneva, in September, 1821, died 


in 1874, and was buried in the cemetery of Clarens, near his distinguished contemporary, Alexander 


Vinet. 


At the age of twenty-four he was appointed to the Professorship of Aesthetics and French 


Literature at the Academy of Geneva, and subsequently to that of Moral Philosophy. Prior to this he 
had traveled much. Scandinavia, Holland, Vienna, Munich, Tibingen, London, and Paris in turn 


attracted him. 


At Heidelberg and Berlin he became imbued with German thought, method and ex- 


pression, which, combined with his French characteristics, contributed to the peculiar literary inter- 
est and value of the work, which has given him his highest fame, his Journal Intime. 


Of Amiel and his masterpiece, Mrs. Ward says: 


‘The man who left us these microscopic analyses 


of his own moods and feeling had penetrated more or less into the social and intellectual life of half a - 
dozen European countries, and was familiar not only with the books, but to a large extent also with 


the men of his generation. 


What others have done for the spiritual life of other generations, Amiel has 


done for the spiritual life of this, and the wealth of poetical, scientific and psychological faculty which 
he has brought to the analysis of human feeling and human perceptions places him—so far as the pres- 
ent generation is concerned—at the head of the select and delicately-gifted class to which he belongs.” 


To do easily what is difficult for others is the 
mark of talent. To do what is impossible for talent 
is the mark of genius. 

A duty is no sooner divined than from that very 
moment is becomes binding upon us. 

Do not despise your situation. In it you must 
act, suffer and conquer. From every point on 
earth we are equally near to heaven and the infinite. 

To repel one’s cross is to make it heavier. 

Life must always be a compromise between com- 
mon sense and the ideal—the one abating nothing 
of its demands, the other accommodating itself to 
what is practicable and real. 

The Promised Land is the land where one is not. 

Not a blade of grass but has a story to tell, not a 
heart but has its romance, not a life which does not 
hide a secret, which is either its thorn or its spur. 
Everywhere grief, hope, comedy, tragedy. 

Never give unnecessary pain. 

We make for ourselves our own spiritual world, 
our own monsters, chimeras, angels. All is mar- 
vellous for the poet, all is divine for the saint, all is 
great for the hero, all is wretched, miserable, ugly 
and bad for the base and sordid soul. We are all 
visionaries, and what we see is our soul in things. 

To surrender what is most profound and myste- 
rious in one’s being and personality at any price less 
than that of absolute reciprocity is profanation. 

I invoke, I await, and I hope for the love which is 
great, pure and earnest, which lives and works in all 
the fibres and through all the powers of the soul. 
And even if I go lonely to the end, I would rather 
my hope and my dreams died with me, than that my 
soul should content itself with any meaner union. 

The world is at the feet of him whom it cannot 
tempt. Why? Because spirit is lord of matter, 
and the world belongs to God. “Be of good cheer,” 
saith a heavenly voice, “I have overcomethe world.” 

The most beautiful poem there is, is life—life 
which discerns its own story ‘in the making, in 
which inspiration and self-consciousness go to- 
gether and help each other, life which knows itself 





*Amiel’s Journal, The Journal Intime of Henri Fréderic 
Amiel, translated with an introduction and notes, by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, author of “The History of Davis Grieve,” 
etc. (2 vols. 18 mo., gilt top, cloth, $1.50; paper 50 cents; 1 
Macmillan & Company, New York. 


vol,, 12 mo., cloth, $1. 


to be a world in little, a repetition in miniature of 
the divine universal poem. 

The ideal under all its forms is the anticipation 
and the prophetic vision of that existence, higher 
than his own, toward which every being perpetually 
aspires. Watch, then, disciple of life, watch and 
labor towards the development of the angel within 
thee! 

Every life is a profession of faith, and exercises 
an inevitable and silent propaganda. Every man is 
a beacon which entices a ship upon the rocks if it 
does not guide it into port. 

In an inaction which is meditative and attentive 
the wrinkles of the soul are smoothed away, and 
the soul itself spreads, unfolds and springs afresh, 
and like the trodden grass of the road-side, or the 
bruised leaf of a plant, becomes new, spontaneous, 
true and original. 

Reverie is the Sunday of thought, and who knows 
which is the more important and fruitful for man, 
the laborious tension of the week, or the life-giving 
repose of the Sabbath? 

It is only when grief finds its work done that God 
can dispense us from it. Trial then, only stops 
when it is useless. That is why it scarcely ever 
stops. Faith in the justice and love of the Father 
is the only support under the sufferings of this life. 
The foundation of all our pain is unbelief. We 
doubt whether what happened to us ought to hap- 
pen to us. We think ourselves wiser than provi- 
dence, because to avoid fatalism we believe in acci- 
dent. Liberty in submission—what a problem! 
And yet that is what we must always come back to. 

Self-government, with tenderness, here you have 
the condition of all authority over children. The 
mother should consider herself as her child’s sun, a 
changeless and ever radiant world, whither the 
small restless creature, quick at tears and laughter, 
light, fickle, passionate, full of storms, may come 
for fresh stores of light, warmth and electricity, of 
calm and courage. The mother represents the 
divinity, under that form of it which is accessible to 
childhood. The religion of a child depends on what 
its mother and father are, not on what they say. 

The first principle of education is: train yourself; 
and the first rule to follow if you wish to possess 
yourself of a child’s will is: master yourself. 











































































HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ’S QUO VADIS* 


By Epwarp S. VAN ZILE 





Long before the invention of the printing-press 
a Roman poet complained bitterly that to the mak- 
ing of books there was no end. Succeeding gen- 
erations have echoed and re-echoed his indictment 
against the pernicious activity of literary workers. 
In these latter days, indeed, we have every reason 
to appreciate the feeling of discontent that inspired 
Horace when he murmured protestingly that “docti 
et indocti scribunt,”’ for that ancient epidemic 
._ known as “cacaothes scribendi” is more virulent to- 
day than at any former period in the history of the 
race. Thousands upon thousands of new books is- 
sue from the press every year, and the groaning 
shelves of our libraries utter their protest against 
the growing strain they are called upon to bear. 

There is at least one book of recent creation, how- 
ever, that has quickly justified its claims to recog- 
nition as an aspirant for the privilege of sanctuary 
from even the most reluctant library. Henryk 
Sienkiewicz seems to have produced 
Vadis a novel that is worthy to take its place be- 
side those great works of fiction that have survived 
the crucial tests to which every product of man’s 
genius is eventually subjected. How much of 
prejudice and inertia this book has overcome can 
be appreciated only by those who fully comprehend 
the stubborn conservatism of many of the most in- 
fluential literary critics of the day. 

“Life is short! Do you say to us who love only 
what is best in letters, oh, presumptuous one, that a 
Pole named Sienkiewicz has written a narrative of 
the time of Nero that will appeal to us who 
have spent our lives in the Garden of Books, and 
who know where the immortelles are growing? 
To be frank with you, we are suspicious of 
contemporary writers, and when you tell us that 
this novel Quo Vadis has aroused the enthusiasm 
of the vulgar crowd we draw back in dis- 
may. We, the few who really know books, shut 
our ears to the clamor of to-day and turn out eyes 
and minds to the achievements of the past. We are 
in no danger of making critical blunders when we 
devote our attention to the creative works that have 
withstood the iconoclasm of passing generations, 
and we refuse to worship new idols erected by the 
mob in the market-place. As for your Quo Vadis, 
leave it to posterity! If it is really the book you say 
it is, our great-grand-children will read it with both 
pleasure and profit, but, as for us, we will waste 
upon it no reluctant time that should be spent in 
gathering treasures from the store-house of the 
past.” 

Now what is this Quo Vadis that has awakened 
the sluggish enthusiasm of the public and driven 
the suspicious bookworm into the innermost re- 
cesses of his carefully-chosen library? The author 
modestly calls the book “a narrative of the time of 
Nero.” He does not tell us that his novel is a 
triumph of minute and painstaking scholarship, of 
deep religious sympathy, of marvellous character- 
drawing, of nice literary workmanship and of pow- 
erful dramatic construction. All these facts we 


* See pages 481, 504 and 546. 
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must learn from a perusal of the book, for the 
novel is not compelled by either the author or the 
translator to vindicate a pompous and tedious 
“preface” calling attention to the difficulties sur- 
mounted in the construction of the tale. The 
reader opens the book at the first chapter and his 
interest in the story, awakened at the very outset, 
grows more intense with every succeeding page. 

There are many points of view from which this 
powerful romance may be profitably examined. In 
the first place, Quo Vadis is worthy of high praise 
for the skill displayed in the development of the 
narrative itself. ‘The same book,” says a famous 
literary critic, “may be read in different ways and 
with entirely different results. One may, for in- 
stance, read Shakespeare’s historical plays simply 
for the story element which runs through them. 
It is no injustice to say that the majority of those 
who read have no feeling for literature; their in- 
terest is awakened or sustained not by the literary 
quality of a book, but by some element of bright- 
ness or novelty, or by the charm of narrative.” 
Admitting the truth of this assertion, it may be re- 
marked that the great success of Mr. Jeremiah Cur- 
tin’s English translation of Quo Vadis is due pri- 
marily to the fact that in this book Henryk Sienkie- 
wicz has told a story of love and adventure that ap- 
peals irresistibly to man’s universal fondness for 
dramatic tales in which the element of suspense is 
deftly handled. A Roman patrician, who loves a 
Christian maiden, sits in an improvised circus, after 
the burning of Rome by Nero, and sees the maiden 
of his choice brought into the arena fastened to the 
back of a wild bull. She seems to be doomed to 
certain death, and her lover gazes upon the scene 
beneath him with despairing eyes. Her rescue from 
this awful situation—the jaded novel-reader well 
knows—is demanded by the exigencies of the narra- 
tive. It required the highest art of a story-teller to 
maintain at this point the dramatic force of the tale, 
and to provide for the denouement without defying 
probability or weakening the reader’s interest in the 
final outcome of what might well be called a sensa- 
tional situation. But Sienkiewicz unfolds his dar- 
ing plot with simplicity and power. Never for an 
instant does he lose his firm grip upon the com- 
plicated threads that form the warp and woof of 
his sombre-tinted tale. To the man or woman who 
reads Quo Vadis merely for the sake of the story 
that it tells there will come no sense of disappoint- 
ment but rather a growing feeling of astonishment 
at the ingenuity displayed by the author in strength- 
ening, chapter by chapter, the dramatic interest of 
his narrative. 

But Quo Vadis is not simply a brilliant and ab- 
sorbing story of love and adventure. It is an his- 
torical romance that presents to our eyes a picture 
of Rome in the days of Nero that is so vivid, con- 
vincing and startling that we seem to be reading 
of Roman luxury and cruelty and of Christian pa- 
tience and martyrdom from the words of an eye- 
witness rather than from the pen of a modern 
scholar. The Rome of Nero, Seneca, Petronius, 
Tigellinus, St. Peter and St. Paul, the Rome that 














furnished a gorgeous background for the splendid 
and bloody tragedy in which an idea, new to the 
world of men, overthrew a pagan civilization seem- 
ingly impregnable is reconstructed by the power of 
genius, and we see the Eternal City, in the days of 
a crisis of tremendous import to the human race, 
through eyes that overlook no significant de- 
tail in that teeming centre of luxury and cruelty 
where the teachings of the Gospel of Love warred 
with seemingly hopeless persistence against the 
material power of a heartless and autocratic Cesar. 
We see Nero and his favorites indulging in luxu- 
rious and brutal orgies the like of which the world 
will never know again. We see the followers of 
Paul and Peter torn by wild beasts in the arena or 
burning as torches to make mad Nero smile. We 
see Rome well-nigh destroyed by fire that a whim 
of the sated Caesar may be gratified. We look, 
horrified and fascinated, upon that magnificent car- 
nival of lust and debauchery, of cruelty and crime, 
and as we gaze our wonder grows that against the 
overwhelming forces that formed such a pitiless 
alliance against the simple creed of the early Chris- 
tians the rise of a new and better civilization was 
possible. Armies and laws, Cesars, senates, pre- 
cedents, and the inertia of a self-satisfied material- 
ism we see on the one side, and on the other simply 
a thought, an idea, a teaching that filled the hungry 
hearts of men with amazement, reverence and hope. 

How the doctrine of the Christians impressed a 
Roman patrician in those grim days the author of 
Quo Vadis well describes in dealing with the atti- 
tude of his hero, Vinicius, toward the new teach- 
ing, long before he had become a convert to the 
faith. “He understood that in it there was some- 
thing uncommon, something which had not been 
on earth before, and he felt that could it embrace 
the whole world, could it ingraft on the world its 
love and charity, an epoch would come recalling 
that in which not Jupiter but Saturn had ruled. He 
did not dare either to doubt the supernatural origin 
of Christ, or His resurrection, or the other miracles. 
The eye-witnesses who spoke of them were too 
trustworthy and despised falsehood too much to let 
him suppose that they were telling things that had 
“not happened. Finally, Roman scepticism per- 
mitted disbelief in the gods, but believed in mir- 
acles. Vinicius, therefore, stood before a kind of 
marvellous puzzle which he could not solve. On 
the other hand, however, that religion seemed to 
him opposed to the existing state of things, impos- 
sible of practice, and mad in a degree beyond all 
others.” The essence of the teaching that even- 
tually overthrew this old “order of things” and be- 
gat a new and better world is described by Sienkie- 
wicz in the picture he draws of Paul of Tarsus on 
his way to death. “He remembered how he had 
taught people love—how he had told them that 
though they were to give their property to tlie 
poor, though they knew all secrets and all sciences, 
they would be nothing without love, which is kind, 
enduring, which does not return evil, which does 
not desire reward, suffers all things, believes all 
things, hopes all things, is patient of all things. 
And so his life had passed in teaching people this 
truth. And now he said in spirit: What power 
can equal it, what can conquer it? Could Cesar 
stop it, though he had twice as many legions and 
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twice as many cities, seas, lands, and nations? And 
so he went to his reward like a conqueror.” 

Let not my readers conclude, from a perusal of 
the above quotations, that Quo Vadis is in any 
sense a.“purpose novel.” Henryk Sienkiewicz is 
too great an artist to jeopardize the success of his 
work as literature by overweighting it with material 
from which theological controversies arise. While 
the demands of his story compel the author to lay 
stress upon the rottenness of the social fabric that 
was nearing destruction in Nero’s time, he is suffi- 
ciently broad in his sympathies to give full credit 
to all that was praiseworthy in the materialistic civi- 
lization so soon to pass away. The concrete mani- 
festation of what was highest and best in the Greek 
and Roman philosophies, the love of beauty, the 
physical courage, the nobility of soul of certain 
types of pagan manhood, receive due recognition 
from his pen. But he has chosen for treatment in 
this novel a worn-out civilization, feverishly bedeck- 
ing itself with gaudy and blood-stained gew-gaws 
ere it lies down to die. He presents to us a body 
politic in a condition of hysteria, well-nigh mad for 
fear that it may be forced to confess itself a failure. 
And he seizes, with a master’s hand, the startling 
dramatic contrasts that this death-struggle between 
the might of Czsar and the illuminating force of a 
new idea begets. 

To achieve the highest success in a literary un- 
dertaking of this nature demands a most unusual 
equipment upon the part of an author. His work 
will be exposed to searching criticism from classi- 
cists, theologians, historians ‘and litterateurs. He 
is under obligation to satisfy the cravings of the 
public for novelty, while, at the same time, he defies 
the eye of the student who examines his* book to 
find therein blunders either in inference or asser- 
tion. He is compelled to deal with questions that 
have for centuries been productive of the warmest 
controversies. He is, at one and the same time, 
novelist, historian, essayist, commentator, and dis- 
putant. His fort is erected in an open plain from 
which it may be attacked upon all sides at once. 
Strong indeed must be the structure he has built, if, 
under this pitiless fire, no breaches can be made in 
the walls. 

It would be unreasonable, perhaps, to make the 
assertion that in Quo Vadis, Henryk Sienkiewicz 
has produced the most powerful novel of the cen- 
tury’s last decade. Posterity reserves to itself the 
privilege of sitting as a court of last resort to pass 
final judgment upon questions of this nature. But 
we can safely assert at this time that he has fulfilled 
apparently all the requirements that appertain to a 
historical romance laying claim to permanent value. 
He satisfies the craving of the ennuied novel-reader 
for originality and ingenuity in plot, he tells a love 
story of absorbing interest, he daringly presents to 
us personages upon whom the searchlights of his- 
tory have long shone, and they become what they 
may never have been to us before, real men and 
women living in times of mighty import. But he 
does more than all this; he lays bare to us the funda- 
mental difference between paganism and Chris- 
tianity, between the old order of might and the new 
kingdom of love. He shows us, as no other novel- 
ist has shown us, how an idea revolutionized not 
merely a nation or a race, but civilization itself. 
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IN FETTERS 


By Henry JAMES 


{A selected reading from The Spoils of Poynton, by Henry James. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, publishers. Owen 
Gereth, the young master of Poynton, a country-seat famed for its rare collection of art treasures, has engaged himself to 
a very beautiful, but uncultivated young woman, Mona Brigstock, who has already alienated his affections by her attitude 
toward his mother and himself concerning the disposition of some of these same treasures, which constitute the “spoils of 


Poynton. rs 


Mrs. Gereth on retiring to the dower-house, as is the English custom when preparations for an eldest son's 


marriage are under way, has taken with her the bulk of these treasures, in the collection of which her life and her 
husband's had been spent; and Mona Brigstock, who values them only because she has been told of their value, refuses to 


let the marriage go on until they are restored. 


Matters are at a standstill when Owen finds that he really loves the 


friend and companion of his mother, Fleda Vetch, for whose sake Mrs. Gereth, who all the time wished them to marry, 


would have given up willingly the spoils of Poynton, but to Mona Brigstock, never! 
§ I sty I ) g 


Fleda, loving Owen, but considering 


him in honor bound to another, returns to London where Owen follows her, and has just declared himself when Mrs. 


Brigstock, the prospective mother-in-law, calls upon Fleda and finding Owen there carries him off. 


Fleda at once leaves 


London for her sister's, in the country, whither Owen traces her, sending an imperative message that he mws/ see her on 


the day following. ] 


This communication arrived in the morning, but 
Fleda would still have had time to wire a protest. 
She debated on that alternative. Then read 
the note over and found in one phrase an exact 
statement of her duty. Owen's simplicity had ex- 
pressed it, and her subtlety had nothing to answer. 
She owed him something for her obvious failure, 
and what she owed him was to receive him. If, in- 
deed, she had known he would make this attempt, 
she might have been held to have gained nothing 
by her flight. Well, she had gained what she had 
gained—she had gained the interval. She had no 
compunction for the greater trouble she should give 
It was now doubtless right that he 
Maggie, 


she 


the young man. 
should have as much trouble as possible. 
who thought she was in her confidence, but was 
immensely not, had reproached her for having left 
Mrs. Gereth, and Maggie was just in this propor- 
tion gratified to hear of the visitor with whom, early 
in the afternoon, she would have to be asked to be 
left alone. Maggie liked to see far, and now she 
could sit upstairs and rake the whole future. She 
had known that, as she familiarly said, there was 
something the matter with Fleda, and the value of 
that knowledge was augmented by the fact that 
there was apparently also something the matter 
with Mr. Gereth. 

Fleda, downstairs, learned soon enough what this 
was. It was simply that, as he announced the mo- 
ment he stood before her, he was now all right. 
When she asked him what he meant by that state 
he replied that he meant he could practically re- 
gard himself henceforth as a free man, that he had 
had at West Kensington, as soon as they got into 
the street, such a horrid scene with Mrs. Brigstock. 

“I knew what she wanted to say to me; that’s why 
I was determined to get her off. I knew I shouldn't 
like it, but’ I was perfectly prepared,” said Owen. 
“She brought it out as soon as we got around the 
corner. She asked me point-blank if I was in love 
with you.” 

“And what did you say to that?” 

“That it was none of her business.” 

“Ah,” said Fleda, “I’m not so sure.” 

“Well, / am, and I'm the person most concerned. 
Of course I didn’t use just those words. I was per- 
pectly civil, quite as civil as she. But I told her [ 
didn’t consider she had a right to put me any such 


question. I said I wasn’t sure that even Mona had, 


with the extraordinary line, you know, that Mona 
has taken. At any rate the whole thing, the way 
/ put it, was between Mona and me; and between 
Mona and me, if she didn’t mind, it would just 
have to remain.” 

Ileda was silent a little. 
her question.” 

“Then you think | ought to have told her?” 

Again our young lady reflected. “I think 
rather glad you didn't.” 

“I knew what I was about,” said Owen. “It 
didn't strike me that she had the least right to come 
down on us that way and ask for explanations.” 

Fleda looked very grave, weighing the whole 
matter. “I dare say that when she started, when 
she arrived, she didn’t mean to come ‘down.’ ” 

“What then did she mean to do?” 

“What she said to me just before she went: she 
meant to plead with me.” 

“Oh, I heard her,” said Owen. 
you for what?” 

“For you, of course—to entreat me to give you 
up. She thinks me awfully designing—that I’ve 
taken some sort of possession of you.” 


“All that didn’t answer 


I’m 


But plead with 


Owen started. “You haven't lifted a finger. It’s 
I who have taken possession of you.” ‘ 
“Very true, you've done it all yourself.” Fleda 


spoke gravely and gently, without a breath of co- 


quetry. °“But those are shades bet» een which 
she’s probably not obliged to distinguish. It’s 


enough for her that we're singularly intimate.” 

“Tl am, but you're not!’” Owen exclaimed. 

Fleda gave a dim smile. ‘You make me at least 
feel that I’m learning to know you very well when I 
hear you say such a thing as that. Mrs. Brigstock 
came to get round me, to supplicate me,” she went 
on; “but to find you there, looking so much at 
home, paying me a friendly call, and shoving the 
tea-things about—that was too much for her pati- 
ence. She doesn’t know, you see, that I’m after all 
a decent girl. She simply made up her mind on 
the spot that I’m a very bad case.” 

“T couldn’t stand the way she treated you, and 
that was what I had to say to her,” Owen returned. 

“She's simple and slow, but she’s not a fool. I 
think she’s treated me, on the whole, pretty well.” 
Fleda remembered how Mrs. Gereth had treated 
Mona when the Brigstocks came down to Poyn- 
ton. 
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Owen evidently thought her painfully perverse. 
“It was you who carried if off. You behaved like a 
brick. And so did I, I consider. If you only 
knew the difficulty | had! I told her you were the 
noblest and straightest of women.” 

“That can hardly have removed her impression 
that there are things | put you up to.” 

“It didn’t,” Owen replied, with candor. “She 
said our relation, yours and mine, isn’t innocent.” 

“What did she mean by that?” 

“As you may suppose, | particularly inquired. 
Do you know what she had the cheek to tell me?” 
Owen asked. “She didn’t better it much. She said 
she meant that it’s excessively unnatural.” 

Fleda considered afresh. “Well, it is!” 
brought out at last. 

“Then, upon my honor, it’s only you who make 
it so!” Her perversity was distinctly too much for 
him. ‘Il mean you make it so by the way you keep 
me off.” 

“Have I kept you off to-day?” Fleda sadly shook 
her head, raising her arms a little and dropping 
them. 

Her gesture of resignation gave him a pretext for 
catching at her hand, but before he could take it 
she had put it behind her. They had been seated to- 
gether on Maggie's single sofa, and her movement 
brought her to her feet, while Owen, looking at her 
reproachfully, leaned back in discouragement. 
“What good does it do me to be here when I find 
you only a stone?” 

She met his eyes with all the tenderness she had 
not yet uttered, and she had not known till this 
moment how great was the accumulation. “Per- 
haps, after all,” she risked, “there may be even in 
a stone still some little help for you.” 

Owen sat there a minute staring at her. “Ah, 
you're beautiful, more beautiful than any one,” he 
broke out, “but I'll be hanged if I can ever under- 
stand you! On Tuesday, at your father’s, you were 
beautiful—as beautiful, just before I left, as you are 
at this instant. But the next day, when I went 
back, I found it had apparently meant nothing; and 
now, again, that you let me come here and you 
shine at me like an angel, it doesn’t bring you an 
inch nearer to saying what I want you to say.” He 
remained a moment longer in the same position, 
then he jerked himself up. “What I want you to 
say is that you like me—what I want you to say is 
that you pity me.” He sprang up and came to her. 
“What I want you to say is that you'll save me!” 

Fleda hesitated. “Why do you need saving, 
when you announced to me just now that you're a 
free man?” 

He, too, hesitated, but he was not checked. “It’s 
just for the reason that I’m free. Don’t you know 
what I mean, Miss Vetch? I want you to marry 
me.” 

Fleda, at this, put out her hand in charity. She 
held his own, which quickly grasped it a moment, 
and if he had described her as shining at him it 
may be assumed that she shone all the more in her 
deep, still smile. ‘‘Let me hear a little more about 
your freedom first,” she said. “I gather that Mrs. 
Brigstock was not wholly satisfied with the way 
you disposed of her question.” 

“I dare say she wasn’t. But the less she’s satis- 
fied the more I’m free.” 


she 
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“What bearing have her feelings, pray?’ Fleda 
asked. 

“Why, Mona’s much worse than her mother. She 
wants much more to give me up.” 

“Then why doesn‘t she do it?” 

“She will, as soon as her mother gets home and 
tells her.” 

“Tells her what?” Fleda inquired. 

“Why, that I’m in love with you!” 

Fleda debated. “Are you so very sure she will?” 

“Certainly, I’m sure, with all the evidence I al- 
ready have. That will finish her!’’ Owen declared. 

This made his companion thoughtful again. “Can 
you take such pleasure in her being ‘finished’—a 
poor girl you've once loved?” 

Owen waited long enough to take in the ques- 
tion; then with a serenity startling even to her 
knowledge of his nature, “I don’t think I can have 
really loved her, you know,” he replied. 

Fleda broke into a laugh which gave him a sur- 
prise as visible as the emotion it testified to. “Then 
how am I to know that you ‘really’ love—anybody 
else?” 

“Oh, [ll show you that,” said Owen. 

“T must take it on trust,” the girl pursued. “And 
what if Mona doesn’t give you up?” she added. 

Owen was baffled but a few seconds; he had 
thought of everything. “Why, that’s just where 
you come in.” 

“To save you?” I see. You mean I must get rid 
of her for you.” His blankness showed for a little 
that he felt the chill of her cold logic; but as she 
waited for his rejoinder, she knew to which of them 
it cost most. He gasped a minute, and that gave 
her time to say: “You see, Mr. Owen, how impos- 
sible it is to talk of such things yet!” 

Like lightening he had grasped her arm. “You 
mean you will talk of them?” Then as he began to 
take the flood of assent from her eyes: “You will 
listen to me? Oh, you dear, you dear—when, 
when?” 

“Ah, when it isn’t mere misery!” The words 
had broken from her in a sudden loud cry, and 
what next happened was that the very sound of her 
pain upset her. She heard her own note; she turned 
short away from him; in a moment she had burst 
into sobs; in another his arms were round her; the 
next she had let herself go so far that even Mrs. 
Gereth might have seen it. He clasped her, and 
she gave herself—she poured out her tears on his 
breast; something prisoned and pent throbbed and 
gushed; something deep and sweet surged up— 
something that came from far within and far off, 
that had begun with the sight of him in his indiffer- 
ence, and had never had rest since then. The sur- 
render was short, but the relief was long. She felt 
his lips upon her face, and his arms tighten with 
his full divination. What she did, what she had 
done, she scarcely knew; she only was aware, as 
she broke from him again, of what had taken place 
in his own quick breast. What had taken place 
was that, with the click of a spring, he saw. He 
had cleared the high wall at a bound; they were 
together without a veil. She had not a shred of a 
secret left. It was as if a whirlwind had come and 
gone, laying low the great false front that she had 
built up, stone by stone. The strangest thing of ail 
was the momentary sense of desolation. 
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“Ah, all the while you cared?” Owen read the 
truth with a wonder so great that it was visibly al- 
most a sadness, a terror caused by his sudden per- 
ception of where the impossibility was not. That 
made it all perhaps elsewhere. 

“L cared, | cared, | cared,” Fleda moaned it as 
defiantly as if she were confessing a misdeed. “How 
couldn't | care? But you mustn't, you must never, 
never ask. It isn’t for us to talk about,” she in- 
“Don't speak of it, don’t speak.” 

It was easy indeed not to speak when the diffi- 
culty was to find words. He clasped his hands be- 
fore her as he might have clasped them at an altar. 
His pressed palms shook together while he held his 
breath and while she stilled herself in the effort to 
come round again to the real and the right. He 
helped this effort, soothing her into a seat with a 
touch as light as if she had really been something 
sacred. She sank into a chair and he dropped be- 
fore her on his knees. She fell back with closed 
eyes, and he buried his face in her lap. There was 
no way to thank her but this act of prostration, 
which lasted, in silence, till she laid consenting 
hands on him touched his head and stroked it, held 
it in her tenderness till he acknowledged his long 
density. He made the avowal seem only his— 
made her, when she rose again, raise him at last, 
softly, as if from the abasement of shame. If, in 
each other’s eyes now, however, they saw the truth, 
this truth, to Fleda, looked harder even than be- 
fore—all the harder that when, at the very moment 
she recognized it, he murmured to her, ecstatically, 
in fresh possession of her hands, which he drew up 
to his breast, holding them tight there with both 
his own: “I’m saved, I’m saved—I am! I’m ready 
for anything. I have your word. Come!” he cried, 
as if from the sight of a response slower than he 
needed, and in the tone he so often had of a great 
boy at a great game. 

She had once more disengaged herself, with the 
private vow that he shouldn't yet touch her again. 
It was all too horribly soon—her sense of this was 
rapidly surging back. ‘We musn’t talk, we musn’t 
talk; we must wait! she intensely insisted. “! 
don’t know what you mean by your freedom. I 
don’t see it. I don’t feel it. Where is it yet, where, 
your freedom? If it’s real there’s plenty of time, 
and if it isn’t there’s more than enough. I hate 
myself,” she protested, “for having anything to say 
about her. It’s like waiting for dead men’s shoes. 
What business is it of mine what she does? She 
has her own trouble, and her own plan. It’s too 
hideous to watch her and count on her.” 

Owen’s face, at this, showed a reviving dread, the 
fear of some darksome process of her mind. “If 
you speak for yourself, I can understand, but why 
is it hideous for me?” 

“Oh, I mean for myself,” Fleda said, impatiently. 

“J watch her. / count on her: How can I do 
anything else? If I count on her to let me defi- 
nitely know how we stand, I do nothing in life but 
what she herself has led straight up to. I never 
thought of asking you to ‘get rid of her’ for me, and 
I never would have spoken to you if I hadn’t held 
that | am rid of her, that she has backed out of the 
whole thing. Didn't she do so from the moment 
I had already applied for 
The very invitations were half ad- 


sisted. 


she began to put it off? 
the license. 
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Who but she, all of a sudden, demanded 
an unnatural wait? It was none of my doing. I 
had never dreamed of anything but coming up to 
the scratch.” Owen grew more and more lucid, 
and more confident of the effect of his lucidity. “She 
called it ‘taking a stand,’ to see what mother would 
| told her mother would do what | would 
make her do, and to that she replied that she would 
like to see me make her first. | said that | would 
arrange that everything should be all right, and 
she said she really preferred to arrange it herself. It 
was a flat refusal to trust me in the smallest degree. 
Why then had she pretended so tremendously to 
for me? And of course, at present,” said 
Owen, “she trusts me, if possible, still less.” 

Hleda paid this statement the homage of a 
minute’s muteness. “As to that, naturally, she 
has reason.” 

“Why, on earth has she reason?” Then, as his 
companion, moving away, simply threw up_ her 
hands, “I never looked at you—not to call looking 
—till she had regularly driven me to it,” he went 
on. “Ll know what I’m about. I do assure you 
I’m all right.” 

“You're not all right—you're all wrong.” Fleda 
cried in despair. “You musn’t stay here, you 
mustn’t,” she repeated with clear decision. ‘You 
make me say dreadful things, and I feel as if | made 
you say them.” But before he could reply she took 
it up in another tone. “Why in the world, if every- 
thing had changed, didn’t you break off?” 

“[?—” The inquiry seemed to have moved him 
to stupefaction. “Can you ask me that question 
when I only wanted to please you? Didn't you 
seem to show me, in your wonderful way, that that 
was exactly how? I didn’t break off just on pur- 
pose to leave it to her. 1 didn’t break off so that 
there shouldn't be a thing to be said against me.” 

The instant after her challenge Fleda had faced 
him again in self-reproof. “There isn’t a thing to 
be said against you, and I don’t know what non- 
sense you make me talk. You have pleased me, and 
you’ve been right and good, and it’s the only com- 
fort, and you must go. Everything must come 
from Mona, and if it doesn’t come we've said en- 
tirely too much. You must leave me alone—for- 
ever.” 

“Forever?” Owen gasped. 

“IT mean unless everything is different.” 

“Everything is different—when I know.” 

Fleda winced at what he knew. She made a wild 
gesture which seemed to whirl it out of the room. 
The mere allusion was like another embrace. “You 
know nothing—and you must go and wait. You 
mustn't break down at this point.” 

He looked about him and took up his hat. It 
was as if, in spite of frustration, he had got the es- 
sence of what he wanted, and could afford to agree 
with her to the extent of keeping up the forms. He 
covered her with his fine, simple smile, but made 
no other approach. “Oh, I’m so awfully happy!” 
he exclaimed. 

She hesitated. She would only be impeccable, 
even though she should have to be sententious. 
“You'll be happy if you're perfect,” she risked. 

He laughed out at this, and she wondered if, with 
a newborn acuteness, he saw the absurdity of her 
speech, and that no one was happy just because no 
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one could be what she so lightly prescribed. “I 
don’t pretend to be perfect, but I shall find a letter 
to-night.” 

“So much the better, if it’s the kind of one you 
desire.” That was the most she could say, and 
having made it sound as dry as possible she lapsed 
into a silence so pointed as to deprive him of all 
pretext for not leaving her. Still, nevertheless, he 
stood there, playing with his hat, and filling the long 
pause with a strained and anxious smile. He 
wished to obey her thoroughly, to appear not to 
presume on any advantage he had won from her, 
but there was clearly something he longed for be- 
side. While he showed this by hanging on she 
thought of two other things. One of these was 
that his countenance, after all, failed to bear out his 
description of his bliss. As for the other, it had 
no sooner come into her head than she found it 
seated, in spite of her resolution, on her lips. It 
took the form of an inconsequent question. “When 
did you say Mrs. Brigstock was to have gone 
back?” 

Owen started. “To Waterbath? She was to 
have spent the night in town, don’t you know? But 
when she left me, after our talk, I said to myself that 
she would take an evening train. I know I made 
her want to get home.” 

“Where did you separate?” Fleda asked. 

“At the West Kensington station—she was going 
to Victoria. I had walked with her there, and our 
talk was all on the way.” 

Fleda pondered a moment. “If she did go back 
that night you would have heard from Waterbath 
by this time.” 

“T don’t know,” said Owen. 
hear this morning.” 

“She can’t have gone back,” Fleda declared. 
“Mona would have written on the spot.” 

“Oh, yes, she will have written bang off,”” Owen 
cheerfully conceded. 

Fleda thought again. “Then, even in the event 
of her mother’s not having got home till the morn- 
ing, you would have had your letter at the latest 
to-day. You see she has had plenty of time.” 

Owen hesitated; then, “Oh, she’s all right,” he 
laughed. “I go by Mrs. Brigstock’s certain effect 
on her—the effect of the temper the old lady 
showed when we parted. Do you know what she 
asked me?” he sociably continued. “She asked me 
in a kind of nasty manner if I supposed you ‘really’ 
cared anything about me. Of course I told her I 
supposed you didn’t—not a solitary rap. How 
could I suppose you do, with your extraordinary 
ways? It doesn’t matter. I could see she thought 
I lied.” 

“You should have told her, you know, that I had 
seen you in town only that one time,” Fleda ob- 
served. 

“By Jove, I did—for you. It was only for you.” 

Something in this touched the girl so that for a 
moment she could not trust herself to speak. 
“You’re an honest man,” she said at last. She had 
gone to the door and opened it. “Good-bye.” 

His strong fist crumpled his big, stiff gloves as if 
they had been paper. “But even if there’s no let- 
ter—” he began. He began, but there he left it. 

“You mean, even if she doesn’t let you off? Ah, 
you ask me too much.” Fleda spoke from the tiny 
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hall, where she had taken refuge between the old 
barometer and the old mackintosh. “There are 
things too utterly for yourselves alone. How can 
I tell? What do I know? Good-bye, good-bye. If 
she doesn’t let you off, it will be because she is at- 
tached to you.” 

“She’s not, she’s not. There’s nothing in it. 
Doesn’t a fellow know?—except with you,” Owen 
ruefully added. With this he came out of the room, 
lowering his voice to secret supplication, pleading 
with her really to meet him on the ground of the 
negation of Mona. It was this betrayal of his need 
of support and sanction that made her retreat— 
harden herself in the effort to save what might re- 
main of all she had given, given probably for noth- 
ing. The very vision of him as he thus morally 
clung to her was the vision of a weakness some- 
where in the core of bloom, a blessed manly weak- 
ness of which, if she had only the valid right, it 
would be all a sweetness to take care. She faintly 
sickened, however, with the sense that there was as 
yet no valid right: poor Owen could give. “You 
can take it from my honor, you know,” he whis- 
pered, “that she loathes me.” 

Fleda had stood clutching the knob of Maggie’s 
little painted stair-rail. She took, on the stairs, a 
step backward. “Why then doesn’t she prove it in 
the only clear way?” 

“She has proved it. 
the letter?” 

“IT don’t want to see any letter,” said Fleda. 
You'll miss your train.” 

Facing him, waving him away, she had taken 
another step, but he sprang to the side of the stairs 
and brought his hand, above the banister, down 
hard on her wrist. “Do you mean to tell me that I 
must marry a woman I hate?” . 

From her step she looked down into his raised 


Will you believe it if you see 


“ 


face. “Ah, you see it’s not true that you're free,” 
she seemed almost to exult. It’s not true, it’s not 
true.” 


He only, at this, like a buffeting swimmer, gave 
a shake of his head and repeated his question. “Do 
you mean to tell me I must marry such a woman?” 

Fleda hesitated. He held her fast. “No. Any- 
thing is better than that.” 

“Then, in God’s name, what must I do?” 

“You must settle that with her. You mustn't 
break faith. Anything is better than that. You 
must at any rate be utterly sure. She must love you 
—how can she help it? J wouldn’t give you up,” 
said Fleda. She spoke in broken bits, panting out 
her words. “The great thing is to keep faith. 
Where is a man if he doesn’t? If he doesn’t he may 
be so cruel. So cruel, so cruel, so cruel!” Fleda re- 
peated. “I couldn’t have a hand in that, you know. 
That’s my position—that’s mine. You offered her 
marriage. It’s a tremendous thing for her.” Then 
looking at him another moment, “J wouldn’t give 
you up!” she said again. He still had hold of her 
arm. She took in his blank alarm. With a quick 
dip of her face, she reached his hand with her lips, 
pressing them to the back of it with a force that 
doubled the force of her words. “Never, never, 
never!” she cried, and before he could succeed in 
seizing her she had turned and, scrambling up the 
stairs, got away from him even faster than she had 
got away from him at Ricks. 
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CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





In the Promtsed Land 
So we sailed and sailed over stormy seas, till we came to a pleasant land, 
Where forever were peace and happiness, and plenty was on each hand; 
And no man wronged his brother there, for no man counted it gain 


Wichael Lynch........... Poems (Charles O' Farrel!) 


, To live by the sweat of another’s brow, or to joy at another's pain. 


And the strong man there was a kindly man, and aided the one who was weak, 
And for those who were simple and trusting men, their wiser brothers would speak: 
And creed, or color, or land, or birth, caused no man to hate another, 

For the same red blood filled each man’s veins, and every man was a brother. 


And toil in that land was a pleasant thing, for no man’s toil was great, 

Since each one shared in the burden, and lightened the burden’s weight; 

And the fruits of their toil were plentiful, and no man lacked a share, 

For the spoiler reaped not where the toiler had sowed, and the land was as free as air. 


And the old man there was a blessed man, for toilless he wanted naught, 
And vice and toil on the little ones no longer their ruin wrought; 

And the feeble in body and mind had there no longer a care for bread; 
For out of the plenty that was for all, ‘twas theirs the first to be fed. 


And oh! but that land was a happy land for those who were sisters of men, 
For them was no rude and unseemly toil, in the field or in sweater’s den; 
They pawned not body and soul for bread, for woman felt woman's shame, 
And dearer than life to the strong man was the good of his s‘ster’s name. 


And the fields were yellow with harvesting where every man might reap, 

And the fishful rivers went singing down through that lard to the mighty deep, 

And the mountains were clothed with forests, and the o1chards were ripe with fruit, 
And the breath of the kiné like incense arose, in the meadows still green afoot. 


And winter, that tyrant of other lands, had here no terrors at all, 

For lacking nothing of food or fire, they laughed and they let him brawl; 

And summer nor parched nor favored them, since little they toiled in the sun, 
For the soulless engine was now man’s slave, and worked while ke rested on. 


And peace was forever in that fair land, for no man envied his mate, 

And no man’s treasures, where all were rich, woke his brother's sleeping hate, 
And the kingdom that Christ had promised, was now for all men to see, 

And the name of that happy kingdom was, “The land of the soon to be.” 


June * Poems (Charles Scribner's Sons) 


And short-breath’d winds, under yon gracious moon 
Doing mild errands for mild violets, 

Or carrying sighs from the red lips of June 
What aimless way the odor-current sets: 


So pulse, and pulse, thou rhythmic-hearted Noon 
That liest, large-limbed, curved along the hills, 
In languid palpitation, half a-swéon 
With ardors and sun-loves and subtle thrills; 


Throb, Beautiful! while the fervent hours exhale 
As kisses faint-blown from thy finger tips 
Up to the sun, that turn him pdssion-pale 
And then as red as any virgin’s lips. 















O, tender Darkness, when June-day hath ceased, 
—Faint Odor from the day-flower’s crushing born, 
—Dim, visible Sigh out of the mournful East 
That cannot see her lord again till morn: 


And may leaves, broad-palméd towards the sky 
To catch the sacred raining of star-light: 

And pallid petals, fain, all fain to die, 
Soul-stung by too keen passion of the night: 





* The entire poem from which this exquisite opening 


And stars, ringed glittering in whorls and bells, 
Or bent along the sky in looped star-sprays, 

Or vine-wound, with bright grapes in panicles, 
Or bramble-tangled in a sweetest maze, 


Or lying like young lilies in a lake 
About the great white Lotus of the moon, 

Or blown and drifted, as if winds should shake 
Star blossoms down from silver stems too soon, 


Or budding thick about full open stars, 
Or clambering shyly up cloud-lattices, 

Or trampled pale in the red path of Mars, 
Or trim-set in quaint gardener’s fantasies: 


And long June night-sounds crooned among the leaves, 
And whispered confidence of dark and green, 

And murmurs in old moss about old eaves, 
And tinklings floating over water-sheen! 


is taken is entitled June Dreams in January. 
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VERSE: 





The Burial of Grant...R. W. Gilder... For the Country* 
New York, August 8, 1885. 


I 
Ye living soldiers of the mighty war, 
Once more from roaring cannon, and the drums, 
And bugles blown at morn the summons comes; 
Forget the halting limb, each wound and scar: 
Once more your Captain calls to you; 
Come to his last review! 


Il. 
And come ye, too, bright spirits of the dead, 
Ye who flamed heavenward from the embattled field; 
And ye whose harder fate it was to yield 
Life from the loathful prison or anguished bed; 
Dear ghosts! come join your comrades here 
Beside this sacred bier. 


IIT. 
Nor be ye absent, ye immortal band,— 
Warriors of ages past, and our own age,— 
Who drew the sword for right, and not in rage, 
Made war that peace might live in all the land, 
Nor ever struck one vengeful blow, 
But helped the fallen foe. 
IV. 
And fail not ye,—but, ah, ye falter not 
To join his army of the dead and living,— 
Ye who once felt his might, and his forgiving; 
Brothers, whom more in love than hate he smote. 
For all his countrymen make room 
By our great hero’s tomb! 
V. 
Come, soldiers,—not to battle as of yore. 
But come to weep; ay, shed your noblest tears, 
For lo, the stubborn chief, who knew not fears, 
Lies cold at last, ye shall not see him more. 
How long grim Death he fought and well, 
That poor, lean frame doth tell. 


VI. 

All’s over now; here let our Captain rest, 
Silent amid the blare of praise and blame, 
Here let him rest, while never rests his fame; 

Here in the city’s heart he loved the best, 
And where our sons his tomb may see 
To make them brave as he; 


VII. 


he on whose iron arm 








As brave as he 
Our Greatest leaned, our gentlest and most wise; 
Leaned when all other help seemed mocking lies, 

While this one soldier checked the tide of harm, 
And they together saved the state, 

And made it free and great. 


A Tramp'’s Song...... Arthur E. J. Legge...... Littell’s 


All along the dusty road in bright June weather, 
With the broomlike flame upon the tangled banks, 
While dandelion stalks are crowned with soft grey feather, 
And the big dog-daisies stand in snow-white ranks. 


High above the rugged hills, where pine-stems taper 
Over oak-leaf cushions, float the dappled clouds. 

All the landscape quivers through a veil of vapor, 
And the sunbeams sink to sleep in golden shrouds. 


Far away, O far away, I hear the voices 
Of the glad birds mingled in their sweet-toned strife. 
Deep within my veins the throbbing blood rejoices, 
And my heart goes singing for the pride of life. 


* The Century Company. 


FROM BOOKS AND 


The Boat of Dreams... Bannerman...Pall Mall Mag. 
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Where the faint sea-firs ring the sands, 
A sudden fitful spark 
Is struck by a silent keel that lands, 
Unsteered, unsped by rowers’ hands, 
When the waning moon is dark. 









And a boat rocks there of ancient build, 
With an empty deck and an idle sail, 

That far-off midnight airs had filled, 
When the landward breezes sink and fail 







And the little waves are stilled. 





On the night floats out from the laden hold 
A scent of the spicy East, 
Of treasures from many a land of old, 







And western isles where the fabled beast 
Keeps guard o’er the apples gold. 









Light on the brimming tide she sways, 





And the silvered ropes are thrilled 
As the elfin harp of olden days 
That ever its magic music plays 
Untouched by minstrel skilled; 








And a voice with an untold message fraught 






Sings on and will not rest; 





The sails with changeful hues enwrought 





Swell on the calm as a surcharged breast, 





And yearning strain on the world-wide quest 
Of the boon the heroes sought. 






Or ever the magic of that song 
Can win to a listing ear, 
It wakes, with a luring spell and strong, 
The heart of youth, till one draws near 
Where the boat has waited long. 







Straightly led down the starlit strand 
Comes a foot to dare the deck, 
The helm yields to the eager hand 
To steer with never a thought of wreck 
On the track of the hero band. 













Far on the stream of the tides recall 






To those isles of mystery 
Sails the ship with steady topmasts tall, 
Led by the jewelled mockery 
Of the Ignis Fatuus of the sea 
On the slumberous rise and fall. 













On sinks or sails the fairy bark, 
That waits by the midnight shore, 
Who to the magic song should hark 
Has dreamed his dream and returns no more 
When the waning moon is dark! 









Go, Benny Bird, Dora Read Goodale, New England Mag. 






Sing, bonny bird, sing! 

The world is sparkling with spring; 
A thousand blossoms tremble and start; 
The sun caresses, the snows depart, 

And to live is a joyful thing. 

Sing, bonny bird, sing! 







Nest, bonny bird, nest! 
Summer is soft in the west; 
Beauty for beauty, mirth for mirth, 
Heaven stoops to the prime of earth, 
And the heart beats warm in the breast, 
Nest, bonny bird, nest! 



















Go, bonny bird, go! 
The skies are bending with snow; 
The wind is sighing over the wold; 
The flame has fallen, the year is old, 
And the soul confronts its woe. 
Go, bonny bird, go! 
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MARCONI’S ELECTRICAL DISCOVERIES 
NEW FORM OF ENERGY AND ITS POSSIBILITIES..,......N. Y. TRIBUNE 

Within the last few months the scientific world 
has been gradually waking up to the immense pos- 
sibilities of a recent discovery by a young Italian 
named Marconi, who lives in London. This dis- 
covery promises not only to develop a practical use- 
fulness equal or superior to that of Rontgen’s, 
which it resembles in some respects, but also to give 
fresh stimulus to a variety of fascinating and fruit- 
ful researches in other directions. The radiance 
which the Bavarian professor found, it will be re- 
membered, is invisible, and will penetrate many 
opaque substances, and yet possesses some of the 
properties of ordinary light. That is to say, it 
produces photographs, and it will become luminous 
when it falls on a certain class of substance called 
“fluorescent.” What Marconi has discovered is a 
form of energy which must be called “electric 
waves” at present, and which was at first con- 
founded with the so-called ‘‘Hertzian” waves, but 
now proves to be quite different. 

As long ago as last autumn, Mr. Preece, chief 
electrician of the British Postal Service, made a 
brief public announcement of Marconi’s experi- 
ments in telegraphy, without wires, by an entirely 
new system. In a recent number of McClure’s 
Magazine further details are supplied; and while 
both the scientific and non-scientific reader are left 
in tantalizing suspense in regard to the mechanism 
employed and some of the processes involved, ad- 
ditional light is thrown on a subject which is des- 
tined in the near future to command the rapt at- 
tention of ali who are interested in the mysterious 
phenomena of ether waves. The effect of this young 
Italian’s researches is sure to be far reaching. 

When electricity passes along a copper wire with- 
out interruption, it pervades the whole of the con- 
ductor from surface to centre. But when by any 
means the current is made to alternate to and fro 
with great frequency, it confines itself to the sur- 
face. Something more happens, too. It is now 
believed that each time that an electric current be- 
gins to flow in a material conductor, what is called 
an “electro-magnetic field” is created around it; 
that is to say, a sort of strain is set up in ether im- 
mediately surrounding it. As soon as the current 
ceases, this strain is relaxed, and the “field” ceases 
to exist. It may be imagined that, in one case, an 
infinite series of tiny rings of force are made to en- 
circle the wire at a slight distance from the surface. 
In the other case, these rings shrink down simul- 
taneously into nothingness. But if the alternations 
of current in the wire be very rapid (20,000, 100,000 
or 1,000,000 to the second), then the formation of 
these rings of force occurs with equal frequency 
and greater abruptness. Thus, waves are excited 
which proceed outwardly from the conductor 
equally in all directions, like the ripples on water 
when a stone is dropped in. Some of the energy 
flung off sideways from theconductor never returns. 
This electro-magnetic radiance, which is an en- 
tirely distinct thing from what goes on in the wire 
itself, or at its ends, was made the subject of investi- 
gation by the late Heinrich Hertz, of Bonn. The 


brilliant results of his work provoked unbounded 
delight among physicists, and lent peculiar bitter- 
ness to the grief to which his early death gave rise. 

There is a curious discrepancy in the accounts of 
Hertz’s work. In some places he is represented as 
experimenting with currents having 100,000,000 al- 
ternations per second, while elsewhere he is said 
to have devised apparatus which gave him 500,000,- 
000,000 waves a second. The number, however, is 
immaterial for present purposes. The great dis- 
covery which he made was that he could refract 
these waves by a peculiar prism, could reflect them 
and make them exhibit what are called the “inter- 
ference” and “polarization” phenomena of light. He 
also discovered that these waves or rays traveled 
with the velocity of light. His conclusions have 
been generally received by the leading scientific 
authorities of the day. 

Now, Hertz would set up exceedingly rapid surg- 
ings of current in one metallic conductor and then 
place a second conductor at a distance from it in 
what was found to be an advantageous position. 
The magnetic waves thrown off laterally from the 
primary conductor through space would be caught 
by the secondary, and could be made to manifest 
themselves in various ways. The highest success 
was obtained, however, when the secondary was 
“tuned” so as to respond; that is to say, it was es- 
pecially designed to vibrate more naturally at the 
same rate as the radiance from the primary wire 
than at any other frequency. 

When Marconi’s experiments were first reported, 
it was said that his waves were the same as those 
with which the name of the great Bonn investi- 
gator is so closely associated. He may have be- 
lieved it himself at first. And it was supposed, 
therefore, that his receiver was a tuned “resonator” 
of the Hertz pattern. But the interesting interview 
which McClure’s Magazine now prints indicates 
that a different kind of radiance is involved. 
For instance, he says that in future he will abandon 
the use of the parabolic mirror hitherto employed 
to focus the rays as a searchlight does. He is now 
satisfied that it would be of no value. Nor, at 
present, does he know of any kind of lens that 
would perform the office of concentration. He 
evinces hope that invention may yet find a way to 
stop progress in all other directions, and compel 
the waves all to go in one—a highly desirable con- 
summation in practical telegraphy. But thus far, 
his rays do not seem to be susceptible of reflection 
or refraction, like light, and the Hertzian waves. 
Moreover, Marconi says that the radiance which he 
employs has a higher penetrative power than that of 
Hertz. He believes that it will go through any- 
thing and everything. The rate of alternation he 
used was 250,000,000 per second, but he experi- 
mented with waves of different lengths, from thirty 
metres (or 100 feet) down to ten inches. 

Now, what has Marconi actually done thus far? 
Well, with a very modest battery (of eight volts and 
three amperes), and with his transmitter and 
receiver placed over three hundred feet apart, he 
sent a message through seven or eight solid stone 
walls in the General Postoffice Building in London. 
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Another dispatch was sent a mile and _three- 
quarters, across Salisbury Plain, with the same ap- 
paratus and without any connecting wire. Marconi 
tells his interviewer that he believes that with 
proper instruments a message could be sent through 
four miles of city buildings and, perhaps twenty. 
Indeed, he is not willing to declare transmission 
from London to New York impossible, although at 
present he does not see his way clear to accom- 
plish such a feat. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that so long as 
the Marconi radiance is permitted to spread equally 
in all directions from the generator, like light from 
a lamp, it would be possible for anybody to pick up 
a message telegraphed by the new system, if he 
only knew the exact rate of vibrations employed 
and had a receiver precisely tuned thereto. There 


would seem to be some difficulty, therefore, about 
maintaining that secrecy which is usually desirable 
But this difficulty 


in telegraphic correspondence. 
can probably be overcome. 

Apart from the practical uses to which the dis- 
coveries of Rontgen and Marconi may be put, their 
work derives interest from recent speculations upon 
the possibility of human thought and feeling being 
transferred to a distance by modes with which we 
have not hitherto been familiar. Curiously enough, 
in combination with its interview with Marconi, 
McClure’s Magazine prints another with a Hindoo 
scientist, Dr. Jagadis Chunder Bose, who has not 
only conducted some experiments like the Italian’s, 
but has considered the chance that impulses may be 
sent from one brain to another over long distances 
in the form of etheric waves. He declines to talk 
for publication on this point, although confessing 
that he entertains positive opinions relative thereto. 
However, William Crookes, the eminent British 
chemist and newly-elected president of the Society 
for Psychical Research, was more outspoken in his 
recent inaugural address in London. The sugges- 
tions which he offered in regard to “brain waves,” 
while by no means new, and though feceived with 
favor by a comparatively limited class as yet, are 
wonderfully attractive to people possessed of imagi- 
nation. 

Every one who has given any attention to the 
phenomena of sound, heat and light is aware that 
the first-named form of energy is propagated 
through ponderable matter in waves ranging in 
number from 32 to 40,000 per second. Light, it is 
now generally believed, consists of undulations 
numbering from 400 trillion (at the red end of the 
spectrum) to 800 trillion (at the violet end). These 
waves are transmitted through a hypothetical 
weightless medium which the physicists are practi- 
cally agreed in supposing to fill all space between 
the stars, and to pervade all matter. Heat is be- 
lieved to be represented by a set of vibrations only 
a trifle slower than those of light, say from 35 tril- 
lions to 400 trillions a second in frequency. Below 
this point in the scale there is an enormous gap of 
possibilities, broken, so far as we know, only by the 
various grades of electric waves here referred to, 
and covering an exceedingly small fraction of the 
interval. Then, again, there are still more rapid 
oscillations than any yet mentioned. An eye at the 
spectroscope can perceive nothing beyond the vio- 
let. But the camera extends the spectrum to about 
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twice its visible length in this direction. Crookes, 
still treating the waves thus registered as light, says 
that we know of vibrations reaching a frequency of 
1,875 trillions a second, and asks how much further 
we may go. Then comes the profoundly absorbing 
question: What other phenomena, of which we 
mortals are now, or may some time be, conscious, 
are represented by the unknown regions here hinted 
at, in the scale of etheric vibration? 

Of late years much has been heard of “telep- 
athy,” “thought transference” and kindred inter- 
changes of feeling and idea by a mysterious process. 
Are these genuine experiences? And are they ex- 
plained by ether waves at higher frequency than 
any yet known? Mr. Crookes believes both of these 
propositions credible, although not yet demon- 
strated. The vibrations might be regarded as not 
susceptible to either refraction of reflection, and 
traveling in straight lines through any kind of mat- 
ter with ease. The hypothesis is involved in more 
than one difficulty, and a vast amount of research 
is yet necessary to its confirmation. In this con- 
nection, the following passage, from a note to The 
Electrical Engineer, relative to Mr. Crookes’s ideas, 
may properly be quoted, with the prefatory remark 
that the author is a well-known authority in electri- 
cal science. He says: 

“It is very improbable, as I pointed out long ago, 
that brain action is unaccompanied by wave dis- 
turbances in the ether. It is only a question as to 
their intensity and capability of awakening thought 
in a recipient brain. This, as I understand it, is the 
real question at issue; not whether there be brain 
waves, but whether they be capable of accounting 
for the phenomena of telepathy. I still see no rea- 
son to change my opinion as to the possibility of 
this action.” 





PALEONTOLOGICAL PROGRESS IN AMERICA 
HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
In the generation that has elapsed since the first 
drawing of the cave-dweller artist was discovered, 
evidences of the widespread existence of man in an 
early epoch have multiplied indefinitely, and to- 
day the paleontologist traces the history of our race 
back beyond the iron and bronze ages, through a 
neolithic or polished-stone age, to a paleolithic or 
rough-stone age, with confidence born of unequiv- 
ocal knowledge. And he looks confidently to the 
future explorer of the earth’s fossil records to ex- 
tend the history back into vastly more remote 
epochs, for it is little doubted that paleolithic man, 
the most ancient of our recognized progenitors, is 
a modern compared to those generations that rep- 
resented the real childhood of our race. . . . 
Coincidently with the discovery of these highly 
suggestive pages of the geologic story, other still 
more instructive chapters were being brought to 
light in America. It was found that in the Rocky 
Mountain region, in strata found in ancient lake 
beds, records of the tertiary period, or age of mam- 
mals, had been made and preserved with fulness not 
approached in any other region hitherto geologi- 
cally explored. These records were made known 
mainly by Professors Joseph Leidy, O. C. Marsh, 
and E. D. Cope,* working independently, and 


* See page 5II. 
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more recently by numerous younger paleontolo- 
gists. 

The profusion of vertebrate remains thus brought 
to light quite beggars all previous exhibits in point 
of mere numbers. Professor Marsh, for example, 
who was first in the field, found 300 new tertiary 
species between the years 1870 and 1876. Mean- 
while, in cretaceous strata, he unearthed remains of 
about 200 birds with teeth, 600 pterodactyls, or 
flying-dragons, some with a spread of wings of 
25 feet, and 1,500 mosasaurs of the sea-serpent type, 
some of them 60 feet or more in length. Ina single 
bed of Jurassic rock, not larger than a good-sized 
lecture-room, he found the remains of 160 individ- 
uals of mammals, representing 20 species and 9 
genera; while beds of the same age have yielded 300 
reptiles, varying from the size of a rabbit to 60 or 
8o feet in length. 

But the chief interest of these fossils from the 
West is not their number but their nature, for 
among them are numerous illustrations of just such 
intermediate types of organisms as must have ex- 
isted in the past if the succession of life on the globe 
has been an unbroken lineal succession. Here are 
reptiles with batlike wings, and others with bird- 
like pelves and legs adapted for bipedal locomotion. 
Here are birds with teeth and other reptilian char- 
acters. In short, what with reptilian birds and 
birdlike reptiles, the gap between modern reptiles 
and birds is quite bridged over. In a similar way, 


various diverse mammalian forms, as the tapir, the 
rhinoceros, and the horse, are linked together by 


fossil progenitors. And most important of all, 
Professor Marsh has discovered a series of mam- 
malian remains, occurring in successive geological 
epochs, which are held to represent beyond cavil 
the actual line of descent of the modern horse; trac- 
ing the lineage of our one-toed species back 
through two and three-toed forms, to an ancestor in 
the eocene or early tertiary that had four functional 
toes and the rudiment of a fifth. 

These and such like revelations have come to 
light in our own time; are, indeed, still being dis- 
closed. Needless to say, no index of any sort now 
attempts to conceal them; yet something has been 
accomplished toward the same end by the publica- 
tion of the discoveries in Smithsonian bulletins, and 
in technical memoirs of government surveys. For- 
tunately, however, the results have been rescued 
from that partial oblivion by such interpreters as 
Professors Huxley and Cope, so the unscientific 
public has been allowed to gain at least an inkling 
of the wonderful progress of paleontology in our 
generation. 

The writings of Huxley in particular epitomize 
the record. In 1862 he admitted candidly that the 
paleontological record, as then known, so far as it 
bears on the doctrine of progressive development, 
negatives that doctrine. In 1870 he was able to 
“soften somewhat the Brutus-like severity” of his 
former verdict, and to assert that the results of re- 
cent researches seem “to leave a clear balance in 
favor of the doctrine of the evolution of living 
forms one from another.” Six years later, when 
reviewing the work of Marsh in America and of 
Gaudry in Pikermi, he declared that, “on the evi- 
dence of paleontology, the evolution of many ex- 
isting forms of animal life from their predecessors 
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is no longer an hypothesis, but an historical fact.” 
In 1881 he asserted that the evidence gathered in 
the previous decade had been so unequivocal that, 
had the transmutation hypothesis not existed, “the 
paleontologist would have had to invent it.” 

Since then the delvers after fossils have piled 
proof on proof in bewildering profusion. . . . 
But to the student of racial development as _ re- 
corded by the fossils, all these sporadic finds have 
but incidental interest as compared with the rich 
Western fossil-beds to which we have already re- 
ferred. [rom records here unearthed the racial 
evolution of many mammals has in the past few 
years been made out in greater or less detail. Pro- 
fessor Cope has traced the ancestry of the camels 
(which, like the rhinoceroses, hippopotami, and sun- 
dry other forms now spoken of as “Old World,” 
seem to have had their origin here) with much com- 
pleteness. 

A lemuroid form of mammal, believed to be of the 
type from which man has descended, has also been 
found in beds. It is thought that the de- 
scendants of this creature, and of the other “Old 
World” forms above referred to, found their way 
to Asia, probably, as suggested by Professor Marsh, 
across a bridge at Bering Strait, to continue their 
evolution on the other hemisphere, becoming ex- 
tinct in the land‘of their nativity. The ape-man 
found fossil in thetertiary strata of the island of Java 
two years ago by the Dutch surgeon, Dr. Eugene 
Dubois, and named Pithecanthropus erectus, may 
have been a direct descendant of the American tribe 
of primitive lemurs, though this is only a conjec- 
ture. 

Not all the strange beasts which have left their 
remains in our “bad lands” are represented by liv- 
ing descendants. The titanotheres, or bronto- 
theridz, for example, a gigantic tribe, offshoots ot 
the same stock which produced the horse and rhi- 
noceros, represented the culmination of a line of de- 
scent. They developed rapidly in a_ geological 
sense, and flourished about the middle of the terti- 
ary period; then, to use Aggasiz’s phrase, “time 
fought against them.” The story of their evolu- 
tion has been worked out by Professors Leidy, 
Marsh, Cope, and H. F. Osborne. 

The very latest bit of paleontological evidence 
bearing on the question of the introduction of 
species is that presented by Dr. J. L. Wortman in 
connection with the fossil lineage of the edentates. 
It was suggested by Marsh, in 1877, that these 
creatures, whose modern representatives are all 
South American, originated in North America long 
before the two continents had any land connection. 
The stages of degeneration by which these animals 
gradually lost the enamel from their teeth, coming 
finally to the unique condition of their modern de- 
scendants of the sloth tribe, are illustrated by strik- 
ingly-graded specimens now preserved in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, as shown by Dr. 
Wortman. 

All these and a multitude of other recent obser- 
vations that cannot be even outlined here tell the 
same story. With one accord paleontologists of 
our time regard the question of the introduction of 
new species as solved. As Professor Marsh has , 
said, “to doubt evolution to-day is to doubt science, 
and science is only another name for truth.” 


these 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 








That a rolling stone may, sometimes, gather 
moss appears from the fact that a guard on the 
Great Western Railway, in England, has just been 
given a purse of 100 guineas for being the greatest 
traveler in the world. His journeyings back and 
forth have amounted to 4,000,000 miles in forty 
years. This beats the Children of Israel. 





An English writer asserts that there never 
was any Grub street in London, the name having 
been invented by Alexander Pope. This may be so, 
but the explanation offered, namely, that “hungry 
authors became identified with that street because 
they were always trying to find it,” is as false as it is 
fanciful. The idea in the name was that of grub- 
bing, digging, hard toil and research. 

——The Royal Geographical Society of England, 
founded in 1830, now has nearly 4,000 fellows. In 
its library are about 70,000 volumes and pam- 
phlets, and it publishes two highly important peri- 
odicals. The society is not merely the headquar- 
ters of geographical science in Great Britain. It is 
virtually the headquarters for the whole world, and 
was the leading influence at the Eleventh Geogra- 
phical Congress, held at Jena, last April, where 
polar exploration was the leading topic of discus- 
sion. 

——A bright little newspaper, the Indian Guide, 
is published at the Shoshone (Wyo.) Agency, the 
editors, printers and all the rest being full-blooded 
redskins. 

——It is not surprising to learn that the library 
of the British India Office, now being catalogued, 
contains the most complete collection of Oriental 
literature in the world, as it represents the accum- 
ulation, since 1559, of the East India Company, 
which, founded in Queen Elizabeth’s time as a 
commercial concern for the exploitation of the East 
Indies, became, about 1700, a regular department 
of the british government, supervising the affairs 
of all Her Majesty’s Oriental colonies. 

——The electric railway in Cairo, Egypt, is 
about twenty miles long. More than 600 miles of 
American iron and copper wire have been used for 
this line. 

The reason why so many British rivers are 
called Avon is said to be that the term is a Welsh 
word meaning river, and the word should be pro- 
nounced with the “A” short, Av-on. 

Paris is making: the venture of laying down 
mahogany roadways. The Rue Lafayette has been 
pulled upandrelaid with real Brazilian mahogany of 
a peculiarly fine texture and color. This will re- 
mind old Coloradoans of the pavements of Lead- 
ville, which in the early days, and perhaps now, 
would assay high in silver. 

—-The beauty of American Indian names has 
been the ‘cause of congratulations to us from for- 
eigners on many occasions. Among the Santee 
Sioux Indians who petition Congress to prohibit 
the sale of “fire water ” to their tribe are Julia 
Goodthunder, Mary Lightning, Ellen Iron Elk, 
Nancy Pay Day, G. D. Redowl, J. Crow, D. Coon 
and Charles Standing Soldier. 











The Roxburghe (England) Press are spend- 
ing nearly $50,000 on their new edition of Dickens. 





It is designed in restoring the old home of 
John and Abigail Adams, at Quincy, Mass., to pre- 
serve for future generations a good example of the 
New England cottage of the last century. The 
house isa little less than two hundred years old, and 
in it more than a century ago John Adams and 
his bride began their housekeeping. John Quincy 
Adams was born there in 1767. Everything in the 
house that was not there originally has been re- 
moved, as far as practicable, revealing the old 
smoke-browned joists, floor boarding, etc. 





whe cries of sea-birds, especially seagulls, are 
very valuable as fog signals. The birds cluster on 
the cliffs and coast, and their cries warn boatmen 
that they are near the land. 





A large movement originating in Scotland, 
and spreading to other parts of the United King- 
dom, has for its object the abolition of the use: of 
the terms “England” and “English” for “Britain” 
and “British.” Many numerously-signed petitions 
are preparing for presentation to Queen Victoria, 
praying her to decree that this change shall be made 
in all official language. 

——Mr. George E. Kunz, the talented gem- 
expert at Tiffany’s, in New York, authorizes the 
statement that by the aid of the X-rays one can 
readily determine whether diamonds are real or 
false, for the rays pass quite through real diamonds, 
leaving them transparent, and not at all through 
false ones. A real parure when thus photographed 
would show only the mounting, but in a false one all 
the stones would turn out black. 





The Thames of England is 170 miles long. 
The river of the same name in Canada is said to be 
160 miles long. Its namesake in the United States 
is hardly more than a dozen miles in length, but is 
better for navigation than either. It received its 
name at the time when Connecticut was young, be- 
cause a new London was founded upon it by Win- 
throp. who thought “the river of the Monhegans” 
should take an appropriate new name in conform- 
ity with the town, of which great things as a sea- 
port were foreseen. 





Bank of England notes are made from new 
white linen cuttings—never from anything that has 
been worn. So carefully is the paper prepared 
that even the number of dips into the pulp made 
by each workman is registered on a dial by ma- 
chinery. 

An English newspaper says that a well- 
known physician declares that Stanley, the ex- 
plorer, owes the fact that he has survived the most 
dangerous of his African trips to his having sub- 
mitted five times to a transfusion of African blood 
into his veins, which is believed in Africa to be a 
great aid to acclimatization. If, as is probable, this 
statement is based upon the ceremony of “making 
blood-brotherhood,” it involves a complete error, 
since that operation simply mingles upon the sur- 
face a drop.or two of blood taken from a slight in- 
cision, and there is no transfusion whatever. 
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IN A MINOR KEY SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 















And at the last 













She heard the incessant hum 







The happy laugh, the cheer. 
To honor thus the dead 

Who chose the better part, 
And for their country bled! 








While far away 






Unaware .......H.C. Bunner....... Scribner's Magazine 





I would not have you so kindly 
Thus early in friendship’s year— 
A little too gently, blindly, 
You let me near. 








So long as my voice is duly 
Calm as a friend’s should be, 

In my eyes the hunger unruly 
You will not see. 







The eyes that you lift so brightly, 
Frankly to welcome mine— 

You bend them again as lightly 
And note no sign. 











I had rather your pale cheek reddened 
With the flush of an angry pride— 
That a look with disliking deadened ° 

My gaze defied. 








If so in the Spring’s full season 
Your glance should soften and fall, 

When, reckless with fever’s unreason, 
I tell you all. 









“Come Unto Me”...Hamilton Jay.,.Florida Times-Union 





Oft when the tide of life runs low, 

And brain and soul are sick with doubt, 

And life seems full of grief and woe, 

And mocking devils jeer and flout, 

I turn unto my Lord in prayer; 

I know His strength than mine is best, 

And lo! A sweet voice thrills the air— 
“Come unto Me, ye weary laden, 

And I will give you rest.” 























Sometimes the night is very dark, 
The way is rough and wounds my feet, 
And life lies stretched out wan and stark, 
The winds blow fierce and falls the sleet; 
I fear, and fearing fain would fall, 
Beneath the shadows dire distressed, 
But that I hear my Saviour call— 

“Come unto Me, ye weary laden, 

And I will give you rest.” 















































Flowers for the graves of those whose fight was done. 


i. 


She heard the tramping of ten thousand feet 
As the long line swept round the crowded square; 


Which Road... 


Memorial Day.... Richard Watson Gilder..... For the Country 
2. 


She saw the bayonets flashing in the sun, 

The flags that proudly waved; she heard the bugles calling: 
She saw the tattered banners falling 

About the broken staffs, as one by one 

The remnant of the mighty army passed; 





That filled the warm and blossom-scented air— 
The shrilling fife, the roll and throb of drum, 
Oh, glorious and meet 


—-The dead! Great God! she stood there in the street, 
Living, yet dead in soul, and mind, and heart— 


His grave was decked with flowers by strangers’ hands to-day. 


And often when the waters roll 
And surge and foam around me here, 
And threaten to engulf my soul, 
Roaring and rolling swift and near, 
My strongest efforts seem in vain. 
How can I ’scape, so hard oppressed? 
And then I hear that voice again— 
“Come unto Me, ye weary laden, 
And I will give you rest.” 


Some days my burden bears me down, 
I cannot see the far-off skies, 
The grim, gray cross obscures the crown, 
And in my heart hope faints and dies, 
But leaps to life, when, sweet and low, 
With love and mercy full expressed, 
These words across the silence go— 

“Come unto Me, ye weary laden, 

And I will give you rest.” 


Yea, Lord, I come to Thee in all 
The evils that afflict my day, 
And at Thy feet repentant fall. 
For doubts that daunt and fears that slay 
Give unto me, O give me more, 
The strength to bear, the longing best, 
Extend Thy shield my face before, 

For I indeed am weary laden, 

And come to Thee for rest! 


etre ey eee ey Chicago Herald 
If you could go back to the forks of the road— 

Back the long miles you have carried the load; 

Back to the place where you had to decide 

By this way or that through your life to abide; 

Back of the sorrow and back of the care; 

Back to the place where the future was fair— 

If you were there now, a decision to make, 

Oh, pilgrim of sorrow, which road would you take? 
Then, after you’d trodden the other long track, 
Suppose that again to the forks you went back, 

After you found that its promises fair 

Were but a delusion that led to a snare— 

That the road you first traveled with sighs and unrest, 
Though dreary and rough was most graciously blest 
With balm for each bruise and a charm for each ache— 
Oh, pilgrim of sorrow, which road would you take? 
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Egyptian Love Song..R. W. Chambers...With the Band But not by any speech is known 
The hidden lore of deep and height; 
The sea has nothing but a moan, 
On minaret and mosque the moonlight glows, The dark is silent, and the light; 
My Soul! The grandest music needs no word 
" To make its meaning heard. 


I. 


Beneath the stars the singing river flows, 
My Soul! 
Yet the moon shall fail, 
And the stars shall pale, 
When thine eyes to the skies unclose. 


You dwell amidst my daily strife, 
A thing apart, divine, 

And all that’s noblest in my life 
Is incense at your shine, 

For every worthy deed I do 


On sandal-screens the scented roses close, Is done for love of you 


My Soul! 
And chaliced lilies fold each snowy stole, 
And the nightingale 
Shall wail from the vale, 
When thy lips to the night unclose. 
’Tis an hour ere the red-cock crows, 


It Cannot Be.... David Banks Sickels.....New York Sun 


It cannot be that He who made 
This wondrous world for our delight, 

Designed that all its charms should fade 
My Soul! And pass forever from our sight; 

Wake! for the hours are flying; That all shall wither and decay, 

Wake! for thy lover’s sighing, And know on earth no life but this, 
Wake! With only one finite survey 

Of all its beauty and its bliss. 


II. 
. It cannot be that all the years 
The scented breeze shall breathe my love for thee, Of toil and care and grief we live, 
My Sweet! Shall find no recompense but tears, 
For me shall plead each vine and leaf and tree No sweet return that earth can give; 


My Sweet! That all that leads us to aspire 
And the sands shall sing, And struggle onward to achieve, 
And the round world ring, And every unattained desire 
With my love and thy love for me! Were given only to deceive. 


Heart of my heart, the tinted shadows flee! It cannot be that after all 
My Sweet! The mighty conquests of the mind, 
Light of my tent! be swift thy little feet; Our thoughts shall pass beyond recall 

From thy warm couch spring, And leave no record here behind; 

To my sword-arm cling That all our dreams of love and fame, 
With the strength of thy love for me! And hopes that time has swept away: 
Then away to the desert free, All that enthralled this mortal frame, 

My Sweet! Shall not return some other day. 

Haste! ’T is the Muezzin crying! 

Haste! For the night is dying! It cannot be that all the ties 
Haste! Of kindred souls and loving hearts, 
Are broken when this body dies, 

And the immortal mind departs; 
That no serener light shall break 
At last upon our mortal eyes, 
To guide us as our footsteps make 

The pilgrimage to Paradise. 


A Song of the Lilac.,Louise I, Guiney..A Roadside Harp 


Above the wall that’s broken, 
And from the coppice thinned, 
So sacred and so sweet, 
The lilac in the wind. 
And when by night the May wind blows 
The lilac-blooms apart, 
The memory of his first love 
Is shaken on his heart. 


Ebb....Charles G. D. Roberts....The Book of the Native 
The tide goes out, the tide goes out; once more 
The empty day goes down the empty shore. 


The tide goes out; the wharves deserted lie 


In tears it long was buried ; 
Under the empty solitude of sky. 


And trances wrapt it round; 
Oh, how they wake it now, 
The fragrance of the sound. 
For when by night the May wind blows 
The lilac-blooms apart, 
The memory of his first love 
Is shaken on his heart. 


The tide goes out; the dwindling channels ache 
With the old hunger, with the old heartbreak. 


The tide goes out; the lonely wastes of sand 
Implore the benediction of thy hand. 


The tide goes out, goes out; the stranded ships 


Unspoken... .7 A. St. John Adcock..... Chambers’s Journal Desire the sea,—and I desire thy lips. 


Ah, never doubt my love is true 


That not in speech it flows, The tide goes out, the tide goes out; the sun 





For, dear, I canmot tell it you, 
My heart no language knows, 
And still can only yearn and ache 

In silence though it break. 


Relumes the hills of longing one by one. 


The tide goes out, goes out; and goes my heart 
On the long quest that ends but where thou art. 
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Henryk Sienkiewicz* :— 

For those who, like myself, have not the happi- 
ness of reading Polish, says Edmund Gosse in the 
Contemporary Review, not very much seems to be 
as yet available about the life of Henry Sienkiewicz. 
From various sources, mainly German, I gather 
that it will one day be discovered to have been of 
romantic interest in youth. He was born in 1846 
(or in 1845), of Lithuanian parents, at Wola 
Okrzejska in the Lukowschen. It is insisted upon, 
and not least by himself, that he is a pure child of 
Lithuania. After pursuing his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw, he adopted, at the age of twenty- 
two, a wandering existence. He describes himself 
as having been a gypsy, and he would even seem to 
have attached himself to some nomadic tribe. Mean- 
while he was reduced to poverty, or want of means 
may in the first place have driven him to the forests. 
He must have essayed literature, however, for the 
date 1872 is discoverd on the title-page of a volume 
of his humoristic sketches. In this field no success 
can have rewarded him at first, for so late as 1876 
we find him proceeding to America, in complete 
penury, and trying his luck in the gold-mines of 
California. Sienkiewicz spent a considerable time 
on the Pacific coast, sending back to Warsaw 
stories and impressions of travel which found a 
ready market. At last a man of taste, Mr. Hankiel, 
particularly struck by the tale called Hania, per- 
suaded Sienkiewicz to return to Poland, and to 
adopt literature as a profession. Unfortunately, no 
history of Polish literature seems to exist in any 
language of Western Europe later than the excel- 
lent Geschichte der Polnischen Literatur of Hein- 
rich Nitschmann, published in 1882. It is obvious, 
however, that Sienkiewicz, to whom Nitschmann 
gives but a few lines in a page devoted to minor 
writers, was not yet prominent in histhirty-sixth year. 
It is since 1884 that he has earned the almost ex- 
travagant reputation which he nowenjoys in Poland. 


A Chat with Richard LeGallienne :— 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s life-story is a romatic one, 
says a writer in To-Day. After receiving a good 
education at the Liverpool College, he was articled 
to a firm of chartered accountants. “It is easy 
enough to write books,” said Mr. Le Gallienne on 
one ocasion; “the difficulty is to balance them.” 
The writer was told that the clerks in the account- 
ant’s office were very good fellows, and, in Mr Le 
Gallienne’s words, he “would rather spend an even- 
ing with them at any time than with most of the lit- 
erary men” that he knows. Of course, he wrote 
verse—or, as he put it, in the intervals of much 
surreptitious verse-writing, “I would occasionally 
do a little work,” and, from the margins of various 
ledgers he presently collected a volume for private 
circulation, entitled My Ladies’ Sonnets. Most of 
us are acquainted with Mr. Le Gallienne’s various 
volumes of poetry, as well as with his fine Prose 
Fancies and The Religion of a Literary Man, but it 
is believed that he looks upon his new book as 


* See pages 481, 490 and 546. 


being, in many ways, his best work. I shall not re- 
veal the exact locality of the chambers where I in- 
terviewed Mr. Le Gallienne, for his house and mer- 
ry woodlands are to be found at Haslemere. Suf- 
fice it to say that his rooms are at the very top of 
Mount Parnassus, and in the very centre of Lon- 
don. I opened up with my first question, which 
was to the effect that I should be glad to know if 
he had anything to say by way of appeasing the 
Nonconformist conscience, which, I understood, 
had felt itself somewhat deceived in him. ‘Well, 
only this, if it is really as you say,” said Mr. Le 
Gallienne, “that it is a little unfair for the Noncon- 
formists to look upon me as-a renegade, seeing 
that they overlook the fact that I never really 
aimed at being one of their representatives. I[ 
think they, at one time, claimed me in spite of my- 
self, possibly through misunderstanding most of 
my utterances. I was glad to have won their love,” 
he continued, smilingly; ‘all the more so, because 
it came unsought. I had no objection to being 
wooed by the Nonconformist conscience, but when 
it came to matrimony I withdrew! I was glad to 
add their appreciation to the slender purse of my 
praises, so long as I was not expected to restrict 
my freedom of thought. Nothing in the world 
ever surprised me more than the welcome which 
the N. C. accorded to my Religion of a Literary 
Man, and I took an honest pride in it, for, say what 
you will about them, the Nonconformists have 
brains of their own. They are as alone intellectu- 
ally and spiritually as they are dead artistically.” 
“Perhaps they thought that the average literary 
man had no religion at all, and that half a loaf was 
better than no bread,” I suggested. “And yet,” 
replied Mr. Le Gallienne, “it has been the literary 
force of the New Testament that has made Chris- 
tianity the commercial success it is. But it is not 
so much the criticism of the Nonconformist con- 
science,’ he continued, “that I resent for my book. 
That is at least honest—and I respect it. No, it is 
the much less sincere disapprobation of Mrs. Grun- 
dy that I despise, that covert immoralist who dic- 
tates our morals. Mrs. Grundy, as we all know, 
doesn’t niind in the least what we do, so long as 
we don’t say that we do it. Her own idea of im- 
purity is nakedness, whereas nakedness is of the 
essence of purity. To be naked and unashamed is 
the first law of innocence. It was not for taking off 
clothes, but for putting them on, that our first 
parents were expelled from the garden. There is 
nothing Mrs. Grundy hates and fears like nature. 
The nearer you get to nature, the more she is 
shocked, for nature, except when depraved, or dis- 
torted by Mrs. Grundy’s unnatural laws and hypo- 
critical restraints, is honest, and innocent, and 
pure. It is the innocence and purity of my book 
which shocks (or is supposed to shock) Mrs. Grun- 
dy. The book is simply an innocent expression of 
the delight of life. the joy of youth in beauty and 
love. It is neither moral nor immoral—except in 
so far as it possesses the insensibly moralising ef- 
fect of beauty and joy.” “In fact, you challenge 
Mrs. Grundy’s standard of purity?” “Exactly. 











What she calls purity I call impurity, and what she 
calls good taste I call bad taste. It is bad taste to be 
ashamed of a clean and beautiful fact.” “And what 
of the newspaper critics?” “Well, in most cases, 
I have been more than pleased. All the critics who 
count (or, at all events, whom I count) have under- 
stood and liked my book; that is, critics who under- 
stand something besides suburbai realism, or the 
novel of blood. A work of fancy is necessarily 
handicapped, simply because it can only be intelli- 
gently criticized by those who possess fancy them- 
selves. To apply a standard of realism or morality 
to a creation of fancy is obviously to weigh it in the 
wrong scales. But, indeed, I have been more than 
pleased—-not to say surprised. Of course, there has 
been, as there always is, in the case of so unpopular 
a writer as myself, a certain percentage of silly, 
personally-spiteful, and dishonest criticism. I know 
of one or two cases where editors (men personally 
chosen as honest guardians of literature) gave my 
book out for review with express directions that it 
was to be ‘slated.’ But, of course, that is an old 
story, as old as literature—the great masters had to 
run the same gauntlet—so, shall a young disciple 
complain?” I then mentioned the word “decad- 
ence” to Mr. Le Gallienne—very cautiously. “ ‘De- 
cadence’ is anything but a recent term,” he prompt- 
ly replied, “for the simple reason that what one 
man calls ‘decadence’ another would call ‘renais- 
sance. Again, those who apply it to literature 
confuse a fancied moral decadence with literary 
decadence. But, really, the term is one of those 
silly catch-words which get invented every now 
and again for innovators whom the public do not 
fancy. In fact, ‘decadence’ is but ‘esthete’ up-to- 
date. A man is generally described as a decadent 
when he possesses extreme sensibility to the sub- 
tler forms of art, and endeavors to give new life to 
old material by new and strange methods; but, 
when you remember that the term is applied by 
Max Nordau to great poets like Rossetti, and to 
all the work of the pre-Raphaelite school—in fact, 
to any work which indicates nervous intensity in 
excess of that possessed by a cabbage—it will be 
seen what value the term possesses, and how little 
need there is to be afraid of it. I think that down- 
right decadent art results from the consideration of 
any human object in isolation from the great order 
of the world, and the effect of such art is dehuman- 
ising. But, then, I think that many so-called Chris- 
tian ideas are decadent from the same cause; while, 
on the other hand, many so-called decadent notions 
mark the return to better ideals of human life. Any- 
thing which runs counter to the natural instincts of 
humanity, to the degree of conventional Christian- 
ity is decadence.” And then, turning to the ques- 
tion of sex in art, Mr. Le Gallienne pointed out thac 
the greatest, the most spiritual,arthad been the work 
of men in whom the passion of love, the delight in 
woman, had been the strongest and keenest: Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Shelley, Keats, Burns, even 
Milton himself, who, Mr. Le Gallienne added, for- 
mulated a theory of marriage which entitles him to 
be called the Grant Allen of his day! “And now a 
question, Mr. Le Gallienne, which was considered 
up-to-date a few decades ago. Have you ever met 
the New woman?” Mr. Le Gallienne smiled, as- 
sented, and added, “But I have always found her 
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to be very much the old Eveon better acquaintance! 
The New Woman businessis only one of those thou- 
sand devices by which the eternal feminine pursues 
the eternal masculine. “The position occupied by 
the woman at the present moment is an invidious 
one. Marriage still remains her great profession. 
She gives herself, body and soul, in exchange for a 
house and ‘At home’ days. When she has become 
economically independent of man, the relations be- 
tween men and women will lose their main tragic 
factor. So-called ‘decadence’ and excess gener- 
ally,” said Mr. Le Gallienne, harking back a mo- 
ment to the former question, “are really the form 
which healthy instincts are compelled to take by 
the hypocritical restrictions of our social life. It 
is the Puritan, not the Impuritan, who is responsi- 
ble for Piccadilly Circus.” And this characteristic 
utterance was Mr. Le Gallienne’s final remark on 
the great question of sex. 


Some Literary Parisians:— 

Mme. Blanc (born Solms), better known, of 
course among littérateurs as Thérése Bentzon, who 
lately accompanied her friends and compatriots, M. 
and Mme. Brunetiére, on their visit to Cambridge, 
Mass., is sometimes—it will hardly be denied—a bit 
too patronizing in her literary style as a chroni- 
quese or as a reviewer, writes Henry Haynie to 
Current Literature. Her article in a recent number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes on Charles Warren 
Stoddard, whom she calls “the American Loti,” is a 
rather interesting specimen of this ton de pro- 
tection. Secondly, Mme. Th. Bentzon’s sojourn 
in Boston (the present writer speaks from that city), 
brief though it was, was to some of us who know 
our Paris a great pleasure; for not only her presence 
but even her very name recalled a host of other 
femmes ecrivains, known personally or by repu- 
tation, as in my case, during a residence in Europe 
that lasted for four lustrums. At the head of the 
foreign writers thus known come_ two sovereigns. 
Queen Victoria, whose grand jubilee will soon be 
celebrated, and Carmen Sylva, a queen dear to her 
husband’s sub- 
jects, and who has 
ever been helpful 
to young persons 
of good desires. 
Another altesse 
met abroad was 
the Archduchess 
Marie Valérie, 
whose rhymes ac- 
corded well with 
her musical tal- 
ents. Apropos, 
there is an Ameri- 
can woman now 
living in Ken- 
tucky, who once 
upon a time was 
a distinguished 
writer, and who 
before that was 
reader to this 
Austrian Arch- 
duchess. This confrére-compatriot told me in Paris 
that she knew the mysterious person who, under the 
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nom de guerre of Ary Ecilaw, wrote several novels 
some twelve or fifteen years back, but who, despite 
everybody’s curiosity, and the noise that was made 
about all her successful books, remained incognito. 
These novels first made their appearance in Paris, 
and at the time we were all pretty certain that the 
pseudonym hid a femme ecrivain, and most likely 
one of high rank. My friend, the ex-reader, confirmed 
confidence of the Empress. The list of bas-bleus 
met personally or who were pointed out to me in 
Europe is a very long one, and this would be no 
place to repeat all their names. But here are the 
names of those I now recall as of Paris, although I 
shall not attempt to give them either in the order 
of their merit or alphabetically. First and fore- 
most, because she is perhaps the most famous, if not 
the most brilliant, we will put the Countess of Mar- 
tel, that granddaughter of Mirabeau, who, as Gyp, 
has printed books galore, has created a Petit Bob, 
and who, in her latest work, entitled Ohé! les 
Dirigeants, has assailed the Jews with such start- 
ling vigor. Next comes Mme. Adam, the editor- 





MADAME ADAM 
From a photograph by Benque, Paris 


publisher of the Nouvelle Revue, a literary cornu- 
copia that rivals the Revue des Deux Mondes in all 
things; Mme. de Rute, Mile. de Laincel, whose 
erudite father was librarian of the palace at Com- 
pi¢gne for a great many years; the Duchess of 
Uzes, the late Lady Caithness, Duchess of Pomar; 
Mme. Caro, Mile. Rouher, who wrote some curious 
articles for the Revue, and who is now Countess de 
Danny; Countess de Flavigny, whose Book of 
Prayers is in all Catholic libraries; Duchess of La 
Roche-Guyon, Vicomtesse de Janze, Mlle. Marie 
Anne de Bovet, Mme. Carette, Mme. Gréville, 
Princess Doria d’Istria, Baroness Staffe, Mme. 
Daudet, Mlle. Blaze de Bury, Princess Marie 
Troubetskoy, Mme. Halphen, Mlle. de Heredia, 
Mme. Pollonnais, Mme. Barratin, Mme. de Con- 
treras, Baroness Knorr, Mary Floran, .Princess 
Cantacuzene, Mme. Paul Bonnetain, as heroic as 
she is talented; Mme. Croze du Puy, Mlle. Elsa 
Rosenbaum, etc. M. and Mme. Brunetiére were 
given a reception at Radcliff College the night be- 


fore the distinguished conferencier began his 
lectures at Harvard, but the attendance was rather 
limited. His presence at Cambridge is entirely due, 
I believe, to the French club in the university, and 
the lack of interest shown in Brunetiére’s presence 
is attributed to the indifferent management of those 
who are officers of the Cercle Frangaise this year. 
There may also be other reasons why so few stu- 
dents called on the famous “Immortal,” and it is 
rumored that his tilt against science a few years 
back had something to do with this neglect. Grad- 
uates of Harvard and men now there knew that it 
was Brunetiére who, after his interview with 
Pope Leo. XIII. proclaimed that “La science a fait 
faillite.” 1 was in Paris at the time he said so, and 
you may rest assured the other green-robed aca- 
demecians jumped for joy as they repeated his lan- 
guage: ‘Science has lost its prestige, and religion 
has reconquered a part of its own.” There were 
those, however, who remembered that this was not 
the first time a professional lettres had given to 
himself the innocent pleasure of hanging science, 
and most likely there would have been very little 
ado about it if there had been no pope in the mat- 
ter, for report said it was His Holiness who had 
definitively vanquished the hydra-headed monster, 
and had assured the religious renaissance over 
which the institute was so much amazed. This 
news from Rome, by way of the editor of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, brought up anew the question 
as to the limit between dogma and _ science 
and for months there were heated arguments. Some 
clever essays were written, leading editorials were 
printed here and there, and then the matter 
dropped. It was, however, recalled to my mind not 
long since in a very eloquent and forcible way here 
in our own country, and I am not sure but M. 
Brunetiére was in Washington at the time that I 
am referring to. When the Very Rev. Tnomas J. 
Conaty was installed as rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America he made a speech, in which he 
declared that, “There is no secret in nature which 
can offer danger to truth. The Church has always 
blessed true science, and blesses it every day,” and 
then he quoted what the Vatican council said: 
“Far be it from the Catholic Church to hamper the 
cultivation of human arts and sciences. She con- 
fesses, on the contrary, that the sciences, coming as 
they do from God, if they are properly treated, can, 
by means of Divine grace, lead back to God. 
Quite another type of foreigner who is also promi- 
nent at Paris may be expected as a visitor to this 
country soon. Reference is made to that caricatur- 
ist and draughtsman known as Caran d’Ache, whom 
the magazines and the newspapers are praising so 
highly just now. D’Ache is undoubtedly a clever 
fellow, but he pretends to eccentricity, and, like the 
Democratic Congressman from Texas, has peculiar 
notions about evening clothes. What Caran 
d’Ache affects for dress costume is chocolate-col- 
ored trousers, with swallow-tailed coat of the same 
hue, vest of gaudy flowered satin and buckled slip- 
pers. Thus attired, he once appeared at the Ely- 
sées, where himself and wife had been invited by 
President and Mms. Carnot to a soirée, along 
with some five thousand other guests. The regu- 
lation dress for gentlemen is de rigueur at all 
state and official balls and receptions in the French 
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capital, and naturally the door-keepers refused to 
let a person attired in what looked like a fancy cos- 
tume enter. “Madame can come in, of course, but 
Monsieur, non, not in that tenue.” On another 
occasion d’Ache went to a dinner party given by the 
Russian Ambassador in honor of the Grand Duke 
Alexis, and again he wore his chocolated costume. 
But when Baron Morenheim saw him enter the 
room he took the visitor to one side and said: “M. 
Poirée”—the real name of Caran d’Ache is Em- 
manual Poirée, and his nom de guerre is Russian 
for crayon or lead pencil—*M. Poirée, dinner will 
be ready in fifteen minutes, but it will not be served 
until you return to your house and dress yourself 
properly. Pray hurry off, and do not keep us wait- 
ing too long.” Caran d’Ache was born in Russia, 
and so were his parents. The grandfather, a 
French soldier under Napoleon, established him- 
self in the great Northern Empire after the cam- 
paign of 1812, and reared a large family. But when 
Emanuel had finished his primary school work and 
was in Moscow fitting himself for college examina- 
tion, he suddenly determined on going to France, 
and there he arrived in 1880. He at once enlisted 
in the 113th regiment of the line, was soon made a 
corporal, and was then detailed off to duty at the 
War Department, where his caricatures made him 
popular. Then the Vicomte de Saint-Genies, a 
brilliant cavalry officer, and known in French jour- 
nalism and literary circles as Richard O’Mouroy, 
found the young man, and it was he who introduced 
Caran d’Ache to the Paris ‘public. It would 
hardly be considered within the bounds of Current 
Literature to write of a city directory, and yet am 
I impelled to mention here the invitation received 
not long since from Paris to a banquet given in 
honor of the centennial of a very interesting and 
useful book published annually and known locally 
as “Le Bottin.” The edition of the Paris directory 
for 1897 is, so it appears, the tooth year of that 
enormous répertoire of names, addresses and occu- 
pations, and the dinner—there were two hundred 
couverts—was served by Cubat, of the Avenue de 
Champs Elysées, which is equivalent to saying it 
was hors de ligne, and most expensive. The feast 
was followed by a brilliant soirée, to which fifteen 
hundred other persons went, and where they heard 
excellent artistes from the Grand Opera, the Chat 
Noir, the Opera Comique and the Odéon. I was 
regretfully obliged to decline the bidding to this 
unique entertainment, at which Francois Coppée 
read a short poem and Pierre De Courcelles, nov- 
elist, as well as playwriter, made a witty speech. 





Dr. E. Cobham Brewer:— 


We record with much regret, says the London 
Publisher’s Circular, the death of the Rev. E. Cob- 
ham Brewer, LL.D., the editor of the popular Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable. Dr. Brewer, who 
had reached the patriarchal age of 87, died on 
March 6, at Edwinstowe Vicarage, Notts, the resi- 
dence of his brother-in-law, the Rev. H. T. Hay- 
man, from the effects of an apoplectic seizure. 

Dr. Brewer was all his life an indefatigable work- 
er. On leaving Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself, he traveled, and after some literary experi- 
ences at home and abroad settled in London. He 
became editor to Messrs. Cassell & Co. when the 


firm was still comparatively young. In this posi- 
tion he stayed many years, superintending the is- 
sue of many publications well known to the public, 
and generally doing an enormous amount of work. 
Subsequently he became joint editor with his 
brother of the Morning Herald. All these occupa- 
tions ministered to his passion for the collection 
and classification of facts of all kinds, and out of 
this grew in time the Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable. The scope of the work is explained by him- 
self. “As the Gargantuan studies,” he wrote in the 
preface, “included everything known to man, and 
something more, so this sweep-net of a book en- 
closes anything that comes within its reach. It 
draws in curious or novel etymologies, pseudonyms 
and popular titles, local traditions and literary blun- 
ders, biographical and historical trifles too insigni- 
cant to find a place in books of higher pretension, 
but not too worthless to be worth knowing. Some- 
times a criticism is adventured, sometimes an ex- 
position. Vulgar errors, of course, form an item; 
for the prescience of the ant in laying up a store for 
winter, the wisdom of the bee in the peculiar shape 
of its honeycomb, the disinterestedness of the jack- 
al, the poisonous nature of the upas tree, and the 





FERDINAND BRUNETIERE 
From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris 


striding of the Rhodian Colossos, if not of the 
nature of fable, are certainly ‘more strange than 
true.” In regard to etymology, it forms a staple 
of the book, which professes to give ‘the deriva- 
tion, source, or origin of words that have a tale to 
tell.’ Thus abandon is ‘to desert your colors,’ 
Church means ‘a circle,’ and not ‘God’s house,’ 
as is usually given; prevaricate is ‘to go zig-zag,’ 
or ‘plough a crooked furrow.’ A large 
number of such word-studies have been admitted 
as walnuts for after dinner.” A new and enlarged 
edition of this work was published by Messrs. Cas- 
sell & Co. so recently as 1895. The book was fol- 
lowed by two others on the same lines—the Read- 
er’s Handbook and the Historic Note Book, which 
proved hardly less successful. Among his other 
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works were a Guide to Science, Theology in 
Science, History of France, Political, Social, and 
Literary, History of Germany, Dictionary of Mira- 
cles, and Rules for English Spelling. His manner 
of work was recently described by Dr. Brewer him- 
self. “My method,” he told an interviewer, “is 
very simple. I always read with paper and pencil 
at my side to jot down whatever I think may be 
useful to me, and these jottings I keep sorted in 
ditferent lockers. This has been a life-long habit 
with me, and the compiling of them into a volume 
consists chiefly in the selecting, sorting, explaining, 
correcting, and bringing down to date. My liter- 
ary references, for example, are all contained in 
these pigeon-holes behind me, each letter having 
its own bundle of slips, and the slips in their turn 
all running in alphabetical order. This system of 
commonplacing I have kept up regularly for nearly 
seventy years, and the fruits of it are embodied in 
my various books. In fact, 
the Phrase and Fable dic- 
tionary, and the other 
books of that class, may be 
said to be merely different 
sections of one gigantic 
commonplace book.” 





Margaret J. Preston*:— 

Mrs. Margaret J. Pres- 
ton, who died in Baltimore 
on the 28th of March, 
writes Eugene L, Didier to 
Current Literature, was the 
last survivor of the quar- 
tette of Southern poets, in- 
cluding Simms, Hayne and 
Father Ryan, who were 
identified with the Lost 
Cause. She was the only 
one of the four who was not 
born in the South. Her 
father, the Rev. George 
Junkin, was the founder of 
Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., and she was a native of 
that state. While-she was 
very young her father was 
appointed president of 
Washington College, at Lexington, Va., and from 
that time her life was passed in Virginia. Her edu- 
cation was received from private tutors, under the 
deeply interested personal supervision of her father. 
At ten years she read Latin, and at twelve she was 
acquainted with Greek; many a morning she read 
these languages with her father at five o'clock. 
Margaret Junkin began her literary career early in 
her teens, by contributing anonymously, stories, 
poems and sketches to the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. Her earliest sustained work was a novel, 
Silverwood, also published anonymously,in 1856. In 
1857 she was married to Prof. J. T. L. Preston, of 
the Virginia Military Institute, at Lexington, Va. 
When the Civil War broke out Prof. Preston joined 
the staff of Gen. Stonewall Jackson, whose first wife 
was an elder sister of Mrs. Preston. Beechenbrook, 
a Rhyme of the War, was the first of Mrs. Preston’s 





*Mrs. Preston’s last poem is printed on page 575. 
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writings published in her name. As a welcome ex- 
pression of the impassioned thought of a people en- 
during all the vicissitudes of a vast war it rapidly 
went through seven editions. For several years 
after the war Mrs. Preston did a good part of the 
literary editing of several Southern quarterlies, 
magazines and journals (all gratuitously), and 
under the editor’sname,not hers. In 1870 Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s poems were collected into a volume called Old 
Songs and New, which was pronounced by the Lon- 
don Saturday Review “the best collection of Ameri- 
can poetry since Lowell’s last volume.” When the 
Prince of Wales was lying dangerously ill at his 
country home, in the spring of 1873, Mrs. Preston 
wrote a beautiful and touching lyric called Sand- 
ringham, which attracted attention on both sides of 
the Atlantic. An English newspaper, in alluding to 
it, said: “We are sure it will be gratifying to Mrs. 
Margaret J. Preston, of Virginia, to be informed 
that Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales, 
has written a letterof thanks 
eget for her beautiful poem, 
Sandringham, which was 
republished in the Lon- 
don Cosmopolitan. 

In connection with 
the above, it may interest 
the many readers of Mrs. 
Preston to know that the 
English Premier, Mr. 
Gladstone, on the floor of 
the House of Commons, 
alluding to the recovery of 
the Prince of Wales, spoke 
of Mrs. Preston’s poem 
(after reading it aloud), ‘as 
a beautiful example of 
American sympathy on the 
Prince’s behalf.” In 1875 
appeared another volume 
of verse, which she called 
Cartoons. Mrs. Preston’s 
last book of poems, Colon- 
ial Ballads, Sonnets, and 
Other Verse, has been pro- 
nounced the most attractive 
of all her books. It won 
high praise from many critics; Jean Ingelow, to 
whom the volume was dedicated, said it was the finest 
book Mrs. Preston had yet produced, and men- 
tioned The Childhood of the Old Masters as the 
“most truly original of all the book—meost unlike, in 
all respects, what any one else has done.” Soon after 
after its publication Mrs. Preston’s eyesight partly 
failed her, and, although she never became blind, 
she was obliged to lay aside her pen, and use 
another’s hand in literary work. 

Six years ago, her husband died, after which 
she removed to Baltimore, Md., and resided with 
her son, Dr. George J. Preston. Mrs. Preston 
possessed a charming personality. A sweet and 
gentle dignity, unaffected grace and simplicity 
of manner heightened her charm as a brilliant 
conversationalist, blessed with that fascinating so- 
cial quality so rare among gifted talkers, the facul- 
ty of giving sincere attention to the converastion 
of others. 
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SOME AFRICAN EXPLORERS AND THEIR BOOKS 


By ERNEsT INGERSOLL 





It is nowadays demanded by the public that ex- 
plorers and travelers in little known lands—at any 
rate those who write about their doings—should be 
naturalists as well as adventurers. This has been 
well understood by the men who have gone to Brit- 
ish and German East Africa during the last dozen 
years, exploring the regions about Kilima-Njara 
and Kenia (or Kenya) and the Masai uplands be- 
tween them. It would be hard to name a more in- 
teresting and well-connected group of works of 
travel than those by Thompson, Johnston, Hohnel, 
Willoughby, Gregory. Having been written about 
the same country and peoples, but always under 
circumstances somewhat different in each case from 
the others, the reader gets various views of many 
things that all observed, which is extremely enlight- 
ening. One interesting effect is a _ revelation, 
through his successor, of the personal characteris- 
tics of each author, and a consequent correction of 
observations by removal to some extent of the 
“personal equation,’ such a removal as can, ordi- 
narily be made only after a long time. Thus the 
imaginative artistic, somewhat sentimental cast of 
H. H. Johnston’s mind, that lent a charm to his 
book, Kilima-Njaro Expedition,* which all the 
others lack—the charm of attention to andapprecia- 
tion of the beauties of the African landscape and the 
romantic quality of an explorer’s life there—is bal- 
anced by a more practical scrutiny of some of his 
alleged facts. For example: An antelope very 
numerous around Mt. Kilima-Njaro is the red 
hartebeest. ‘They are rather larger than the red 
deer (of Europe), very high in the withers, and with 
long heads their horns are like one twist of a cork- 
screw, and the color of the skin is a light red. They 
are anything but graceful creatures, but, possibly 
by way of compensation, have been gifted with sin- 
gularly rapid powers of locomotion.” Such is the 
description by Colonel Willoughby, in his book of 
hunting advantages.— Now Johnston, earlier, had 
stated that this creature, by the color of its coat 
and its strange shape, assimilates marvellously 
with the huge red ant hills (habitations of the ant- 
like white termites, which abound in the districts 
favored by the hartebeests). “When you are out 
stalking,” he says, “it is really most difficult and 
puzzling sometimes to know which is hartebeest 
and ant-hill, for the long grass, hiding the antelope’s 
legs, leaves merely a red-humped mass, which, until 
it moves, may well be a mound of red earth. The 
unconscious mimicry is rendered the more ludi- 
crously exact sometimes by the sharply-pointed 
flag-like leaves of a kind of lily, which frequently 
crown the summit of the ant-hill or grow at its base, 
thus suggesting the horns of an antelope.” 

Two or three years later Willoughby marched 
across these red-soiled plains where the termite hills 
were, and he records his impressions thus: “These 
ant-heaps, the tops of which are perforated with in- 
numerable holes a few inches in diameter, assume 
most grotesque shapes. In some instances they 
terminate in long shafts from fifteen to twenty feet 
in height, looking exactly like small factory chim- 
neys. Ata distance of a mile or so they are apt to 


be rather misleading, as they may easily be mis- 
taken for a herd of animals, but I cannot say we 
were ever short-sighted enough to mistake them at 
a short distance for hartebeest, as Mr. Johnston 
says he did, for they are almost always at least four 
times as large.” 

This is not an ill-natured effort on the part of 
one man to discredit another—it is simply the in- 
structive view of a differently-constituted mind. 

The case of the guerza is another interesting ex- 
ample of cumulative testimony. The guerza is a 
monkey of considerable size, with a soft fur of jet 
black, except that along each side grows a thick, 
trailing fringe of pure white, and that the tail also 
bears a long, thick “feathering” of snowy white 
hairs. Joseph Thomson, in his most thrilling ac- 
count of a journey in 1883, Through Masai-Land,f 
told us that the plume-like fringes of white hair were 
an important part of the war-dress of the fierce Ma- 
sai warriors, and were obtained by barter. John- 
ston describes the animal (Colobus guerza) as very 
locally distributed among the forests high on the 
shoulders of Kilima-Njaro, and their skins were 
among the most valuable articles for trade obtained 
by the Wa-Chaga. In his circumstantial and most 
entertaining history of Count Teleki’s adventurous 
journey to Lake Rudolph, Lieutenant von Hoh- 
nel§ found them elsewhere, and he, or some one 
else tells how the natives hide themselves in the tops 
of trees to shoot them with poisoned arrows for the 
sake of their valuable skins. To this Willoughby 
adds that the Wa-Kahé, the inhabitants of Kahé, 
near Kilima-Njaro, where these monkeys abound 
in a limited tract of forest, say that they are the 
shades of their ancestors, and on that account ob- 
jected to their being shot. Dr. Gregory, an emis- 
sary of the British Museum, whose Great Rift Val- 
ley|| is one of the latest and certainly the most scien- 
tific treatise on this attractive country, did much 
adventurous as well as instructive work on the 
heights of Mt. Kenia, and found encircling 
the mountain, at about nine thousand feet, a zone of 
strange forest of cedar and similar trees, heavily 
draped with moss. Here alone (so far as Mt. 
Kenia was concerned) lived the guerza monkeys, 
“whose long black and white fur so closely resem- 
bled the beard moss (Usnea) on the trees that they 
were unrecognizable at a very short distance.” 

On the whole, one who reads any of the books 
above noted, will be eager to read the rest, which 
should be done in the order named at the beginning 
of this notice, since they followed one another in 
time and in widening fields of search and adven- 
ture. Thus taken, the reader is best able to benefit 
by their cumulative information. 


* The Kilima-Njaro Expedition. H.H. Johnston. _ Illus. 
8vo. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. London, 1886. + East 
Africa and its Big Game. By JohnC. Willoughby,8vo. Lon- 
don & New York, 1889. { Through Masai-Land. By Joseph 
Thomson. 8vo. Illus. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston, 
1885. § Discovery of Lakes Rudolph and Stephanie.” By 
St. Ludwig von Hdhnel. 2 vols. 8vo. Illus. Longmans, 
Green and Longmans, 1894. The Great Rift Valley. By 
J. W. Gregory. Illus. 8vo. John Murray. London, ‘96. 








A GARLAND FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


A CHILD'S RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL GRANT* 


We had a visitor that summer who liked to sit on 
the porch and smoke. Of course we children want- 
ed to be there, too, and this was permitted with a 
double proviso: first, we were not to be annoying; 
the scope of that order we found painfully uncer- 
tain; and, second, we were not to talk about the 
war—an injunction which we never had the least 
desire to disobey; it had taken place before we 
arrived and had not happened to us. If the grown- 
up people had received such an admonition, then 
indeed our guest might have been spared much; 
for never a caller appeared who did not talk as 
though the great soldier would surely be disap- 
pointed if this topic was not kept in the forefront. 
We learned to recognize the withdrawn expression 
which meant he was heartily bored. I wish I 
could define that look. Without the slightest change 
of posture it conveyed an impression of remote- 
ness which left his interlocutor helpless. In con- 
trast with this my memory holds the expression 
which we children knew and loved, a look often 
keen, but always kind, amused, interested and 
sympathetic. 

One afternoon I have good reason to remem- 
ber. Boy and I were making collections of adver- 
tising cards and the storekeeper had given me 
one which made him numb with envy. I was 
toilfully and heavily printing my name on the 
card. The date would be a good thing to add, 
and I placed the card on the General’s knee as he 
smoked beside us, saying, “Please, when did you 
sit for this?” 

When we addressed him he always gave us the 
most complete and courteous attention. Taking 
the card, he studied it. The lithograph represented 
a flag from under which the great soldier emerged 
on an impossible horse, his sword uplifted, leading 
on invisible troops. The vivid red-white-and-blue 
of the flag reappeared in the General’s complexion 
and uniform. The horse, with distended red nos- 
trils, was waving all four feet in the air and dis- 
playing golden shoes. The high boots and gaunt- 
lets of the rider, exact matches in color for the 
flying steed, were supposed to be embroidered in 
gold, and a gold sword, gold spurs and many gold 
buttons on the coat completed the realistic effec’. 
Evidently the General was pleased; the little, fine 
lines radiating from his eyes to his temples told me 
that when he looked up I should see the appre- 
ciative smile I had learned to know and love. But 
he shook his head: “I never sat for this picture. 
Do you consider it a good likeness?” Now this 
was a terrible poser for one who wished to be both 
truthful and polite, for I thought the picture out- 
rageously flattered its original. He read my men- 
tal struggle; his eyes lit delightedly and the edges 
of his teeth showed in a smile as I answered, “Well, 
you see, the uniform makes such a difference. I 
never saw you in uniform, you know. But when 
did you ride a horse like that?” 


* Written for Current Literature. 





“Never that I remember. A horse shaped like 
that,” here he studied the card attentively, “would 
hardly have been up to my weight.” 

“Oh, Iam so sorry! Why it isn’t a real picture, 
then, at all!” 

“Perhaps,” he replied, “if you see me in uniform 
some day you may think this comes nearer to being 
a likeness; at present”—a pause—‘‘it seems to need 
identification.” Taking the stubby pencil he wrote 
U. S. Grant. “Now, that makes it my picture, and 
when you come to Washington I will give you one 
which does look like me—not handsome like this” 
—and then he smiled again. Do you think he for- 
got that promise? Indeed, no; he kept it. 

The parade of the Grand Army, which was part 
of the Centennial celebration, was an occasion of 
wild excitement for us. We were not far from the 
balcony where General Grant reviewed the troops 
and therefore saw all that could be seen—a seem- 
ingly endless procession of soldiers, cannon and 
brass bands. Probably not a building on the line 
of march was undecorated and many were draped 
in bunting from roof to pavement. We ourselves 
were resplendent in red-white-and-blue ribbons. 
Boy for the first time regretted his curls when I 
ordered mine tied up in little bunches with the pa- 
triotic colors and crowned the whole with a hat 
wreathed with poppies, daisies and corn-flowers. 
However, his voice held out fully an hour longer 
than mine in the way of cheering, and this equal- 
ized matters. And how the people cheered! But 
it puzzled us why the cheers were loudest and long- 
est for the most forlorn, stained and tattered old 
flags, until we understood that the flags, too, were 
veterans. 

But by and by the great show was over and Gen- 
eral Grant was going away. He did not seem at 
all gay. I wondered why. 

“Didn't you enjoy it? Wasn't it nice to see all 
your old soldiers there again?” we asked, child- 
fashion. “But they were not all there,’ he an- 
swered, gravely. I realized what it had meant to 
him to review his old army. Those tattered flags 
had been carried by men who went to death at his 
command, those dark stains had been the red life 
blood of men who died obeying him. To others it 
had been a day of jubilee while his great heart had 
ached as he thought of the price of his victo- 
ries. Afterwards I heard that he said to one who 
stood near him while his old troops filed past—one 
who had shared his experiences through those ter- 
rible years and who understood his emotion—‘“Oh, 
the cost, the cost!” 

This remark was overheard and it was after- 
wards seriously reported that General Grant had 
expressed himself as very much gratified that no 
expense had been spared to make the occasion a 
success. 

It would be interesting to know how many thou- 
sand times during his public career he was just 
as thoroughly misunderstood and as abundantly 
misrepresented. oF Se 
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GENERAL HORACE PORTER 
EDITORIAL 

In the Editor’s Symposium of the May issue of 
Current Literature (pages 386-9) and again in the 
present number (page 514) allusion is made to cer- 
tain values of literary art in our national relations 
and fortunes. Without doubt, in this country, as a 
people, we have become too indifferent to lack of 
literary excellence when it occurs—which is con- 
stantly—in state papers and in public patriotic ut- 
terances. Have become, we say, because, as every 
reader of our history knows, it was quite otherwise 

















GENERAL HORACE PORTER 


seventy-five or a hundred years ago. It may ex- 
plain this to say we have grown—in certain matters 
—far more democratic than our forefathers; but 
this indifference to literary form, which means sim- 
ply an indifference to noble forms of thought, is not 
a grace, but a blemish of democracy, one of the 
natural tendencies which is no more a sign of ex- 
cellence than a dirty face which might as easily be 
clean. 

In all that is being said and written about our 
wonderful present-day facilities of transport and 
communication, as in part explaining the stability 
of such vast free modern empires as ours, how little 
emphasis seems to be laid upon the subtle and pro- 
found harmonizing, unifying, energizing power of 
a great perennial outflow and onflow of a literature 
of the people, by the people, for the people. Yet 
the dullest mind need think but once to realize the 
black eclipse that would fall upon the people of any 
great nation or language if something should sud- 
denly shut out from them the beams of their liter- 
ature, or how swiftly confusion, strife and ruin 
would stifle the breath of their national life. But 
if the general literature of a people has such a po- 
litical value it surely cannot be wise for them to care 
nothing for the literary talents of their statesmen. 

We have a strong, abundant and steady output of 
political literature. Our quarterlies, The Forum, 
The North American Review and such, teem with 
powerful and graceful periods on every subject of 


national concern; but what proportion of our whole 
American public ever sees or cares what appears in 
them? Among no other enlightened and patriotic 
people does the man of literary scholarship count 
for so little in the profession of politics. 

Happily there still remains a bound at which this 
condition ceases. It is at one of the lines where 
popular elections leave off and the President’s ap- 
pointments take their place, and the nation heartily 
consents that men of scholarship, and often men 
whose highest fame is their literary achievements, 
shall be our ambassadors to the greatest and freest 
foreign nations. ‘This is especially notable now, 
when the list of our newly-appointed ambassadors 
across the Atlantic is led by names so ornamental to 
American academical and literary guilds as those of 
Presidents White and Angell, Colonel John Hay 
and General Horace Porter. 

General Porter, now in his sixtieth year, still car- 
ries in his personal appearance the strength and 
energies of middle life. The portrait here given 
has never before been reproduced, and is pro- 
nounced by one of his near kindred “far the best 
photograph General Porter ever had taken. I may 
see in this picture,” says our correspondent, ““what 
others do not, but to me it suggests those traits 
which were at the foundation of his intimacy with 
General Grant. I remember Grant once said to 
General Porter’s brother, ‘I love your brother Hor- 
ace’—and then added, with that quiet smile of affec- 
tion—‘because I know him so well.’” The brief 
mention of General Porter in two or three depart- 
ments of our present number will interest especially 
those who have enjoyed his Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War, and the readers of his chapters now 
running in the Century Magazine entitled Cam- 
paigning with Grant.* 





PROFESSOR EDWARD DRINKER COPE + 
DEATH OF THE NOTED PALEONTOLOGIST,...... SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
Prof. Edward Drinker Cope, Ph.D., died at his 
Philadelphia home April 12. He was professor of 
zoology and comparative anatomy in the school of 
biology at the University of Pennsylvania. In the 
death of Prof. Cope America has lost one of her 
greatest men of science; a man of world-wide repv- 
tation. He was born in Philadelphia in 1840 and 
studied medicine in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and comparative anatomy at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences. In 1859 he joined the group 
fo young naturalists who were associated together 
in the Smithsonian Institution, under Prof. Baird. 
In 1863 he went abroad to study in the universities 
of Europe. He returyed in 1864 to accept the chair 
of natural science in Haverford College. He re- 
signed this place three years later, becoming pale- 
ontologist to the government Geological Survey. 
His work in this connection has resulted in the 
discovery of more than one thousand new species of 
extinct and as many recent vertebrata. Prof. 
Cope’s range, like that of Cuvier, extended from 
the lowest vertebrates to man and from the dawn 


of the vertebrate life in the remote paleozoic fishes 


*For Gen. Porter’s oration see page 518. +See page 499. 
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to evolution in the contemporary races of man. For 
a while his studies were parallel with those of Leidy 
and Marsh, but, fortunately for science, they all 
soon took up different branches of the field. The 
monumental researches of Prof. Cope were pub- 
lished by the government. Only Part I. of the very 
bulky Tertiary Vertebrata has been published. The 
plates and preliminary manuscript for Part II. are 
ready. It was Prof. Cope’s intention to devote the 
coming year to their completion. His paleonto- 
logical studies were thus practically cut in two by 
his untimely death. In zodlogy his investigations 
were no less important, and include equally striking 
proofs of his 
genius as acom- 
parative anato- 
mist. 

Prof. Cope is 
widely known 
as the leader of 
the Neo-Lam- 
arckian school 
in this country, 
and it is note- 
worthy that in 
this sphere he 
has shown many 
of the brilliant 
qualities which 
characterize the 
great French 
predecessor of 
Darwin. In the 
preface of his 
first collected 
essays, The Ori- 
gin of the Fit- 
test, Prof. Cope 
says that the im- 
portant point is 
not only the sur- 
vival but the ori- 
gin of the fit- 
test,and this he 
traces to the im- 
portance of the 
individual reac- 
tion to environ- 


ment. The es- 
says by Weis- 
mann in 1882 


upon such in- 
heritance do not 
discredit Prof. Cope’s statements, he simply resting 
upon facts of paleontology as demonstrating the 
actuality of such transmission, and has proposed a 
purely hypothetical heredity theory of his own, en- 
titled “Diplogenesis.” 

Prof. Cope was the chief editor of the American 
Naturalist, which occupies an enviable position 
among the periodicals of the world which are de- 
voted to pure science and natural history. In his 
Philadelphia home he had a wonderful collection of 
specimens of all kinds. The titles of his. papers 
number upward of three hundred and fifty, and 
form a systematic record of the development of 
paleontology in the United States. The Bigsby 
gold medal was conferred on him by the Geological 
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Survey of Great Britain in 1879, and his name is on 
the rolls of many of the scientific societies in this 
country and abroad, including our own National 
1872. He joined the American Association in 
1868, and in 1875 was advanced to the grade of a 
Fellow. The section on biology made him its pre- 
siding officer in 1884, and in the following year he 
addressed the society on Catagenesis. In 1895 he 
was elected president. 
KING GEORGE I. OF GREECE 

WUE BH, WATE ccccccccsccccccescvesceescsesecseese CHAU TAUQUAN 

Though the little kingdom of the Greeks covers 
not many more square miles of surface than the 
state of West 
Virginia, and is 
the smallest 
among the petty 
states of South- 
western Europe, 
it fills at this 
moment a very 
conspicuous 
place in the eyes 
of the entire 
civilized world. 
For at least the 
last five years 
there has not 
been what may 
be called a true 
cessation of all 
kinds of hos- 
tilities between 
Turks and 
Greeks on the 
island of Crete; 
while Arme- 
nians have been 
harried and 
butchered in an- 


other part of 
the Turkish Em- 
pire, here in 


Crete the flames 
of war, smolder- 
ing since 1868 
have now 
broken out with 
greater viru- 
lence, as though 
to show the Sul- 
tan that Arme- 
nian outrage 
means Greek resentment—resentment not only 
born of sympathy with these other hapless victims 
of Turkish cruelty, but meant as a warning that the 
spirit of 1821 and of 1884 has not died out of the 
Greek heart. 

King George I. was born December 24, 1845, 
and is now in his fifty-second year. His father is 
the same Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
present king of Denmark, who is father of Princess 
Alexandria, wife of the Prince of Wales, and is 
father of the Dowager Empress of Russia (mother 
of the present Czar). King George is, therefore, 
uncle of the present Czar, his sister’s son. Previous 
to his acceptance of the kingship over the Greeks 
he was named Prince Wilhelm. He was elected 




















‘“King of the Hellenes” by the National Assembly 
at Athens, March 18 (which is the 30th in our cal- 
endar), 1863. Being at that time under age, he 
accepted the crown through his father, June 4, 
1863. The National Assembly, however, promptly 
declared him of age, June 27, and he landed in 
Greece in November of the same year. 

The queen of the Greeks is Olga, whom King 
George married October 27, 1867. She is the 
daughter of Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
who was a brother of that grandfather of the reign- 
ing Czar who lost his life in consequence of an ex- 
plosion of dynamite in 1881. Both the King and 
Queen of the Greeks are, therefore, nearly enough 
related to the Czar of Russia to make them objects 
of his care and interest. 

Six children have blessed the marriage of King 
George and Queen Olga. The eldest is Prince 
Constantinos, Duke of Sparta, who is heir-apparent, 
and was born August 2, 1868. October 28, 1889, 
he was married to Princess Sophia of Prussia, sister 
to the reigning Emperor of Germany. It is alleged 
that the ill humor with which the Emperor viewed 
the possible surrender of Crete to Greece has been 
in large part due to the’ willingness of his sister, 
Princess Sophia, to renounce her Lutheran faith 
and accept the sacraments of the Greek Catholic 
Church, the national church of Greece, and of 
course, of her husband. Whether this explains the 
ill humor of Emperor William or not, it throws a 
side light upon the extreme conservatism of the 
Greek Church, which would have been very loth to 
contemplate the certainty of having in the near 
future a queen of the Lutheran faith, The second 
son of King Georgios I. is Prince Georgios, who 
was born June 24, 1869. It is he who is so popular 
throughout Europe and is the particularly dear 
friend of the Czar, his own first cousin, whose life 
Prince George saved during the travels of the Czar 
in Japan a few years ago, on the occasion of a fu- 
rious assault made upon the august person of the 
Czar by a demented Japanese policeman. 


The married life of the royal pair has been a most 


happy one in all particulars, and the breath of 
scandal has never been heard in their connection. 
Though they are of different faiths or religions, 
since the King has availed himself of the courtesy 
of his people in adhering to the religion in which 
he was educated, in their home life they are of one 
purpose and heart. The King is, himself, a man 
of interesting personal appearance, of full, manly 
stature, and of the strictly Scandinavian type of 
complexion. His bearing marks more than any- 
thing else the dignified and finely-bred gentleman. 
He is not oblivious to the fact that he is a king, and 
vet he is not so pervaded with a consciousness of-it 
as to offend that strong sense of democratic equality 
as characteristic of the modern Greek as it was of 
our people in the days of Jacksonian democracy. 
Over the entrance to the railway station in 
Athens, where one takes the train for the Pirzeus, is 
a motto that shows well how democratic is the gen- 
ius of the Greek. Translated, it reads: “Long live 
the people. Long live the King.” The people 
comes first, the King next. It is in a large degree 
just this spirit of equality which accounts for the 
fact that almost all of the newspapers of Athens are 
in opposition to the administration, whoever the 
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prime minister may be. The King, however, thor- 
oughly understands and appreciates this spirit. It 
is fortunate that he came from a small kingdom 
and a constitutional monarchy. It was the failure 
of the Bavarian King Otho, the predecessor of King 
George, to understand it that made him an impossi- 
bility and caused his banishment from Greece. 

The writer recalls that on his way to Greece in 
1892 he was obliged to spend a week in quarantine 
off Corfu, and that one day he saw a fine vessel 
come into the harbor. It was the vessel which bore 
King George on his return from his summer visit to 
his father and mother in Denmark. He had gone 
to Europe; for Greece looks upon a visit to any 
other part of Europe as a trip abroad as truly as we 
do when we cross the Atlantic. The King remained 
in quarantine like ourselves, in submission to the 
laws and regulations of the nation regarding such 
matters, and as he was to go around southern 
Greece, he did not arrive in Athens until after we 
did. To any one familiar with the Greeks of to- 
day, there is apparent a marked restlessness under 
authority. They yearn for democratic manners 
and institutions. There is, for this reason, every 
necessity that royalty should exercise the greatest 
tact in every display of its functions; therefore, even 
the proper submission to the regulations just al- 
luded to is no small matter. 

It is equally necessary to exercise the utmost 
simplicity both in social and domestic life. When 
their children were small the King and Queen of 
Greece went out walking with them, it is said, as 
any citizens might have walked out with their chil- 
dren. The King loved to walk about the streets 
alone, speaking in a free and friendly manner to 
those whom he met. It used to please a certain 
lady in Athens of the writer’s acquaintance, .and 
please her very profoundly, that when he met her 
the King always asked about her “little lame boy, 
Demetrius.” It may be of no particular value to 
narrate such things; yet they are suggestive. 

The Queen’s kindly spirit is shown in her work 
for the poor, and her sympathy with them. She is 
the patroness of the Evangelimos Hospital in 
Athens (not very far from the American School) 
which she and her daughters visit in person, taking 
flowers and books and reading to the sick people. 
Then she is also one of the patronesses and promo- 
ters of the Ergasterion, which is a sort of exchange 
for the work—the needlework and embroidery—of 
women. Here, too, young women are taught fine 
sewing, and provided with a dinner of soup and 
bread for one or two lepta. 

The family life of the reigning household both at 
Athens and at Deceleia is said to be exceptionally 
happy. A story is told, well illustrating the extent 
to which democratic feeling has taken hold even 
of the King’s sons, to the effect that as the chil- 
dren were playing together one day they got to talk- 
ing about what they were to do when they grew 
up, and the Crown Prince said to his brother, “Oh, 
George, you be king when you are grown up; I 
don’t want to.” Neither did Prince George want 
to be king, and both decided that it was a disagree- 
able fate. Now one has been at the head of the 
Greek fleet, and the other has been sent in com- 
mand of the land forces at Larissa, with what result 
every one knows. 
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EDITOR’S SYMPOSIUM 






An open table-talk round the literary board, whereat any may speak whose art is not too awkward 
to unite truth and brevity with courtesy and wit 


HE world, they say—but it were more ex: 

act to say the time, the moment, the day— 
does not know its great men—and very little better 
does it know its great events. Events arrest the 
general attention in the general confusion, as news; 
then for a time they dwindle or 
fade on the view, or quite van- 
ish; but by and by, according ‘o 
the largeness of their real importance in the world’s 
interests or sentiments they emerge again before 
the public mind and gradually—some swiftly, some 
slowly—find their true place and importance, as his- 
tory. 

And is it not just as well that this should be the 
way of it? Toa degree it certainly is, for it means 
that the world has very little historical or romantic 
self-consciousness. Which is largely true, except, 
probably, in one illustrious bright corner of it; 
France—forgive the smile! The French, being the- 
atrical in every drop of their fine blood, are moved 
by a kind of sixth sense to seek to  pre- 
serve and perpetuate the theatrical, if not the 
purer historical, values of each event as it passes. 
Anglo-Saxons may go on laughing for a hundred 
years more at the old story of the Frenchman who 
when commended for his demonstrations of grief 
during the indoor ceremonies of his mother’s fune- 
ral replied—“You should ’ave seen me at ze ghrave 
—I was ghrand at ze ghrave!” but there is a fine 
side to this characteristic, and the French do recog- 
nize the greatness of many an event or occasion, 
and of their own part in it, a little quicker than the 
rest of the world. It was years ago, not yesterday, 
and in Paris, not anywhere in the United States, 
that, under an empty hotel window, to a man un- 
seen within, a man so lacking in the arts of speech 
that he could not find a word with which to re- 
spond, the crowd thronged black in the lamplit 
street, crying, “Edison!—Edison!—Vive Edison!” 
See how the same people honored Nansen the 
other day! Still, we grant, one must not expect all 
communities to be alike, even in their ways of show- 
ing forth the same virtues. Whether the difference 
we have just noted shows that the French public, 
or that the Anglo-Saxon, is the more self-con- 
scious is, after all, an amusing problem which we 
do not here propose to answer. 

3ut another good point in the French is their 
knack of giving events or occasions an abiding his- 
torical quality at the time of their occurrence. And 
so, often when that people are most prodigal of 
spectacular splendors—glitter of arms, majesty of 
robes, blaze of banners, boom of artillery and peal 
of musical harmonies—they are not fully satisfied 
unless they join with these the invited utterances 
of their poets, their dramatists, their rarest orators. 
They appear to feel that no public, and especially 
no patriotic, demonstration can be made as great 
as they would make it, without giving their national 
literature a share in it, and making it, whatever 
else it may be, an event in the history of that liter- 
ature. 


Literary Values 
at the Dedication of 
Grant’s Tomb 





Dedications, celebrations and the like are never 
all they should be if not effectively addressed to the 
impassioned approval of posterity; and there is no 
monument so costly or majestic but it shall be 
grander and more eloquent to the generations of 
later ages, if at its founding or its completion some 
golden page inspired by that act has been added to 
the classic literature of the people who have raised 
it. Bunker Hill monument, to all who to-day look 
upon its mute shaft pointing into the sky, is a more 
living and potent voice than many a fairer piece of 
architecture, because of Webster’s deathless speech 
delivered at its base. 

Such matters must ever be more or less subject 
to the caprices of chance, and it is easy to point out 
occasions in the history of any people when the 
most elaborate preparations for giving an event a 
brilliant literary bejewelling have failed to shed any 
permanent luster upon it. Oftenest the cause of this 
has lain in some positive meretriciousness in the 
event itself; poets and orators can only falsely pre- 
tend to gather figs from thistles. Or the fault mav 
lie in a choice of the wrong poet or orator. But it 
is rarely if ever creditable to trust such a thing to 
chance. 

While this dedication was carefully and broadly 
pianned to be a most notable historic event there is 
little to indicate that those who had it in charge had 
any strong sense of the advantage of adding to its 
more transient splendors the values of an enduring 
literary luster. Yet such a conclusion may be un- 
just; the president of the United States took part, 
and in their plans and hopes they may have had in 
mind that forever memorable day when an earlier 
president, uttering without rhetorical pretension a 


‘ few short sentences, eclipsed the “golden-tongued”’ 


orator of the day, and glorified the whole occasion, 
purpose and event then and thenceforth forever, by 
that marvellous “Gettysburg speech.” 

It is nothing against the true merits of a states- 
man otherwise noble and great that he should fail 
to make a great speech on a great occasion. The 
august president and hero whose ashes lie in this 
majestic tomb on the Hudson fell short in that un- 
essential talent. Yet the fact remains, that the im- 
posing ceremonies of its dedication lack just so 
much of the historical value that should have been 
given to them, in the fact that the chief magistrate, 
though he spoke, had really nothing to say; not a 
sentence worth quoting to-morrow. At Philadel- 
phia, a fortnight later, he was fine. “Put not your 
trust in”—presidents, for brilliant “occasional” lit- 
erature. That is not what they are paid for, and 
when they do furnish it it should be considered as 
extra, and supplied purely “in a friendly way.” 

Another distinguished speaker—not to mention 
names—was more cogent, although less grammat- 
ical. The French may allow obliquities of conduct 
in their statesmen which we would not tolerate in 
ours, but they do not lightly let them mutilate their 
language. But that is a small fault and Current 
Literature must take care or it will be accused 
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of picking minute flaws when it protests against a 
leading speaker on so great a public occasion—an 
occasion which ought to be the inspiration of our 
schoolboys and girls unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration—‘‘splitting his infinitive” before he had 
gone the length of two verbs. May it please your 
Honor, for the sake of the effect of the record on 
young posterity when it comes to be patriotic his- 
tory, you shouldn’t say “to formally accept,” 
it is one of the vices of the age; you should say 
“formally to accept.” Let us have—good English. 

Understand when we ask for literary quality we 
do not mean rhetorical finery. That is never scarce 
when the “story” of the day is in the hands of the 
rhapsodical reporter. Listen to this one from Bos- 
ton: 


“Proudly they bore themselves, and well their 


pride was justified. Naval militia, too, were there, 
the nucleus of a power which made the United 
States great in war on the waves of long ago.”— 
How is that! 

To conclude, it is to General Porter that the 
event owes its best, its one really good, clear liter- 
ary note. There is more true eloquence in the first 
six words of his oration than in the total said by 
others on the stand. “It is all like a dream,” he ex- 
claimed, and followed with the oration a large part 
of which we reprint elsewhere in our present num- 
ber. (See page 520). We do not propose closely to 
assay its merit; at least it breathes and throbs. It 
may be florid, but oratory, and especially oratory 
that condescends to be brief, can afford to be florid, 
and we lay hold upon it eagerly as the one literary 
signet and memento of a great occasion, and trust 
to see it pass into the nation’s cherished pages, to 
serve at least for the inspiration of our rising youth 
when in their schoolrooms they practice the art of 
stirring their own souls and the souls of their fel- 
lows with the emotions for which mausoleums and 
orations are made. 


HESE reflections are decidedly retrospective 

as to the exceptional day which they use as 
their example; but they still have a practical bear- 
ing and are offered with the strong hope that their 
value is only improved by the quietude that comes 
after a din of popular celebration. They are not 
intended to be of the holiday sort 
that must be swallowed quickly 
before the foam goes off. More- 
over, they have also an application to a later mat- 
ter, for about now the surviving comrades, the wid- 
ows and children and children’s children of the men 
who died in the battles won under Grant’s chief 
commandership are laying their memorial wreaths 
upon hundreds of thousands of graves. 

His stately resting place will be garlanded, too. 
All the garlands of this day are not of flowers of the 
field or close; some are of the poet’s garden, and 
no small part are the tender blossomings of un- 
sung memory. Such a souvenir is that which fills 
one of our pages [510] in this number, an offering 
of one who was a child at the knee of the great cap- 
tain after the war was over. There is a powerful 
interest in a child’simpressions of a great soldier and 
ruler when they have been gathered by actual con- 
tact with him in his most unconscious hours, and 
these give us a most grateful confirmation of the 
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gentle and tender spirit which we now know was in 
one of the most terrible fighters that ever un- 
sheathed a sword; the spirit that forced him on the 
day of a great review to turn from the sight of his 
war-battered columns with melting eyes, saying to 
those nearest him, “I don’t believe I can’t stand it! 
—I don’t believe I can stand it!” 

Not all childhood recollections of him are as rich. 
Two contemporaries of the writer of these doubt- 
less regret abundantly that they “always ran away 
when they saw General Grant coming,” while a 
third writes that the only thing she can recall hear- 
ing him say is, “Do you know, that it is exactly five 
thousand miles from here to Portugal?” 

Her playmate of more fortunate memory recalls 

a conversation regarding a certain high official who 
fell into disgrace by his misdeeds. “Two men,” 
she says: 
“who well knew what they were talking about, labored to 
convince the General [the President], of his friend’s un-. 
faithfulness, but even when Mrs. Grant, herself convinced, 
would every now and then lay her hand on his knee and 
say, ‘There, Ulysses! do you hear what the Judge says?’ 
his trust died hard. He listened attentively to the array of 
facts which could not be denied, yet pleaded for 
him against the judgment of the others with a simplicity 
of affection that made the disloyalty of the one he de- 
fended seem only blacker than ever. You can see 
how such a trait ina man so strong touched my reverential 
feeling toward him. If I had not beena child I should not 
have been permitted to hear this, but it was supposed to be 
too far out of my scope to have any significance to me. 
In fact, I could not have entered into his feeling more 
keenly if I had been his equal in years.” 


HE greatest part of the abundant moral stim- 

ulation that comes to us from contemplation 
of the character of Grant springs from his lifelong 
recognition of the fact that the genius and achieve- 
ments of an extraordinary man, do not in the 
least excuse him from the very 
same vigorous and unremitting 
obligation to be simply a good 
man which it is the common duty of the commonest 
men to be. There may rightly be such a thing as 
an esoteric morality; a subtler qualification of our 
common interpretation of duty, essential to subtler 
exigencies than our more ordinary relations and ex- 
periences. As a master in the art of war he could 
hardly have denied this. As a soldier he doubtless 
often followed the leadings of such moral interpreta- 
tions into severer stresses, but never into softer 
liberties, than those of the most conventional con- 
formity. His whole life bore testimony to his con- 
viction that nothing but a higher moral necessity 
can ever release any one, however briefly, from the 
common duties of the common life. 

Some one has well said that the true hero of 
drama and fiction is nearly always a breaker of laws 
and yet rarely a criminal. Like Moses, he breaks 
the tables of the law in wrath against the multitude, 
that breaks the real law written on its own heart. 
But fancy Moses, or any mighty deliverer of man, 
excusing the infraction of the simple laws of com- 
mon morality “for art’s sake.” 

Yet that is what we are really called upon to do 
when we are asked—as constantly we are—to justi- 
fy pages of literature that move us to ignoble 
impulses and give us unworthy delights and toler- 
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ances. And we are virtually solicited to justify such 
pages when it is insisted that such art is good art. 
To claim that a thing is good art is to claim that it 
is fit to give us pleasure; that is, either that it is in- 
nocent or else that we need not be entirely virtuous. 
Wherefore, the writers of such pages, unlike our 
true hero of drama and fiction, may not be break- 
ers of laws, but they are, potentially, criminals. 

It is strange that a tenet of art-definition without 
which all musical criticism falls to earth as if stabbed 
in its spinal column should be so untiringly shoul- 
dered and jostled and trod upon in realms of paint- 
ing and literature. The effect of music, as a de- 
light, upon the spirits of those to whom it is intend- 
ed to be addressed, according as it may be noble or 
frivolous, uplifting or licentious, determines its artis- 
tic rank. There are questions of technique in com- 
position and interpretation, but the underlying con- 
sideration is ever this—the performance’s spiritual 
effect upon noble spirits duly trained. Now, this is 
‘true of music not differentially because it is music, 
but generally, because it is art; and one might as 
rightly introduce offensive discords into music with 
the motto—most admirable for science, but exe- 
crable for art—“Let us study sound only,” as to 
present revolting and debauching pictures of hu- 
man conditions upon the pages of a romance or 
drama backed upby Zola’s maxim, “Let us study life 
alone.” The maxim is good enough for the novelist 
or dramatist as a workman, but the moment he ad- 
dresses it to his reader he makes as great a mistake 
as a sculptor would who should insist upon exhibit- 
ing to his laity his living nude models. 

One of the guests at our last symposium [May 
number, page 389,] said: “It is every man’s duty 
as a man to be good, [and] acceptance of this 
duty purifies art indirectly.” We replied that we 
should try to come back to the subject later. Well, 
here we are; and all we need to add is that this fact 
would have more value if acceptance of this duty 
were the impulse of every man, or even of every 
writer, and he would seek, as an artist, to keep 
within the lines of moral obligation and spiritual 
nobility with the same faithfulness with which he 
rightly clings to the true functions and preroga- 
tives of his art. For a sound treatment of points 
kindred to this see pages 481 and 522. 

And now arises Gabriele d’ Annunzio, pro- 
nounced, by one who sees clearly all his fearful 
faults, “a greater writer than Zola, not because he 
has emulated or surpassed Zola’s indecencies, but 

D’Annunzio; ANew because he is what Zola never 

Literary Problem was—a scholar and a poet.’’ So 
writes Ouida, whom we do not quote farther, be- 
cause extracts from earlier print are not in order at 
our symposium; here, no matter how many of us 
speak, we are silent if not original—at least in form 
of words. But Ouida writes wisely about him, and 
brilliantly, with luminous citations from his won- 
derful prose, and it is our expectation to give, in 
one of the eclectic departments of our next num- 
ber some of her pages upon his genius, drawn from 
the Fortnightly Review. Meantime, we say not that 
because a noble book may contain coarse or even 
obscene pages the whole book should be tabooed. 
It is almost as silly and mean to insist that nothing 
which has great faults shall be great in our regard, 
as it is to claim that great men or great books are 
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morally entitled to have great faults. Moreover, 
a page is not necessarily unclean because it deals 
with unclean things. A picture of blood or mud 
need not be bloody or muddy. Whether or not it 
really is so depends simply upon whether or not it 
bloodies or muddies the mind of its reader. But 
therein lies the condemnation of many a “realist’s”’ 
page, and what it does seem necessary to reiterate 
almost day by day is that the technical perfection of 
a genuinely unclean page—a page which, however 
subtly, gives ugliness the victory over beauty in our 
own souls—should not blind us to the moral base- 
ness which, after all, makes it, in its last analysis, 
bad art, no matter how noble the book, as a whole, 
in which it may be found. But hear what we have 
happily provoked concerning D’ Annunzio as a 
poet, not from Ouida, but from a favored guest at 
our salad of fresh-gathered manuscripts: 

The author of The Triumph of Death has never been 

treated with really just discrimination, since the beginning 
of his career. He has been systematically over-lauded and 
over-abused. There is now no denying that he is become 
a literary figure of international importance; but the fash- 
ion of his entrance into literature and gradual ascension 
there has been so entirely unlike that of other writers of 
contemporary renown, that it has made him from the 
start much harder to deal with objectively. He is but 
thirty-three, and already he has done something more or 
less strong and successful in each of those distinct and 
separate literary modes evolved by a half-dozen or a dozen 
of the most original minds of the past fifteen years. 
He has been, more or less prominently in each of his 
books, in turn, a naturalist, after the manner of Zola, a 
humanitarian after the manner of the Russian Dostoiersky, 
an esthetic after the manner of the Frenchman J. K. 
Huysmans, a quasi-disciple of some of Tolsti’s ethics, an 
apostle of the German philosopher Nietzsche—some say 
madman, instead of philosopher—an imitator of Mae- 
terlinck and the vaporous verbal effects of the Belgian’s 
colleagues, a so-called plagiarizer of Verlaine, Maupassant, 
Baudelaire, even a reminiscent admirer of Shelley and 
Tennyson. ... 

To begin with, Signor d’Annunzio is a poet. He has put 
forth various collections of poems, Poema Paradisiaco, 
Intermezzo di Rime, etc. In this capacity he is little known 
outside of his own country, and it is a thousand pities. 
One may abhor Giovanni Episcopo, and find it impos- 
sible to read Il Piacere or Triumph of Death with a 
steady stomach (we speak as Anglo-Saxons), but an ar- 
tistic joy has been missed if one has not read such lines, 
for instance, as Gabriele d’Annunzio’s to the Italians 
fallen at Dagali—lines of which the extremely original 
metre has been traced, indeed, to the older Italian poet, 
Tommaseo, but which in beauty surpass their model. 

We say that it is a pity that Gabriele d’Annunzio should 
not be known as the poet that he is—one of the foremost 
of this end of the century. It is also a pity that he should 
not be better known as a delineator of the local life of his 
own native Abruzzian mountains. His collection of short 
stories, entitled “San Pantaleone,” published when he was 
only twenty-two, deals exclusively with the trumpery ex- 
istence of the ignorant magnates of the small towns along 
the Adriatic coast, with the Adriatic sailors, with the 
villagers and peasants of the Abruzzi, which he knows as 
Giovanni Verga knows the Sicilian peasant life, and Ma- 
tilda Serao the Neapolitan. These early sketches of d’An- 
nunzio may not have the picturesqueness or the sympa- 
thetic qualities of those of the two writers mentioned, 
but they are experiments in naturalism that. show a tem- 
perance, a keenness of observation, and a fidelity to the 
real, remarkable enough in a youth whose temperament 
was naturally of the most romantic, and who had been 
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perverted. The Italian author has few scruples. He lets 
himself go. Everything has interest for him: the beauties 
of art, the secrets of psychology, the researches of sci- 
ence, the problems of philosophy. He may not be very 
deep in any cirection, but he is deep enough for his pur- 
pose, which is to set the creative impetus of the imagina- 
tion going. 

The nearest approach to an original note that d’An- 
nunzio has struck in his latest tendency to identify 
himself with the neo-pagan movement, of which there 
have been signs and tokens for some years in Italy. It is 
to be another Renaissance, teaching the world, which, for 
a decade or two has been treated to a continuous feast of 
ugliness in literature, to look up to Beauty, and long 
for it once more. Well, Signor d’Annunzio is really, in 
one sense, like the men of the former Renaissance, who, 
in whatever art they worked, saw everything a little big- 
ger, a little more highly-colored, than life. They succeeded 
in giving the impression of vitality; and that was what 
they sought. If another man’s ideas gave them a fruitful 
impulse they used them with disinvoltura. 
was the thing, the haggling over 
penny-bit business. 

That appears to be Gabrielle d’Annunzio’s attitude. He 
is vital, though he has little discrimination. ‘He is abun- 
dant, though he often lacks taste and judgment. 
cause he is vital and abundant, he has come to the front. 
He is still young enough to pose, and there are signs 
that he thinks himself of a very complicated nature. His 
natureis probably simpler than he imagines. Under 
mannerisms often tedious to the Anglo-Saxon reader, he 
has a spontaneous artist’s nature: ingenious in the ease in 
which it changes its philosophy and ethics, childish in its 
egotism. and its vainglorious fatuousness, great, in flashes, 
when it realizes some of the images of beauty, the poet’s 
fancies, that people its dreams. - s 


The impulse 
the source a two- 


N THIS number of Current Literature [page 
508] will be found the reproduction of a por- 
trait described to us as “the only unpublished pho- 
tograph of Paul Hamilton Hayne his friends have.” 
There is something particularly touching in the 
stories of those few poetic writers of the south who 
wrote mainly before andduringthecivil war, and the 
strength of whose creative im- 
pulse gave them an effective su- 
periority over many kinds and 
fierce degrees of adversity, and made them the earl- 
iest source of the south’s pride of authorship; men 
like Simms, Timrod, Hayne; the wayworn and truly 
suffering vanguard of that happy conquest of nearly 
every field of literature, which has since been made 
by southern men and women. 

With this portrait of Hayne comes to us also 
a poem from his pen, which has never yet been 
printed. It was written in Grovetown, a hamlet, 
in the pine barrens of Georgia, where in 1886 
he died and where stands the beautiful little Epis- 
copal church erected by the aid of contributions 
from lovers of his verse in England and America 
and dedicated 

“__to the Glory of God 
and in memory of 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, 
Poet, Scholar, Philanthropist and Christian.” 

Hayne was born in Charleston in 1830 and was 
a nephew of Robert G. Hayne, the senator, so 
famed for his debates with Webster. At the out- 
break of the war, through Ticknor & Co., of Bos- 
ton, he had published three books of verse, and 
was encouraged to embrace letters as a profes- 


An unpublished poem of 
Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


And be- * 
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sion. He married most happily, the recognition of 
his poetic powers was already secured at least 
among his most celebrated compeers in America 
and Europe, his material resources were ample, and 
the world and the future seemed bright. But then 
came the war, the bombardment of Charleston, the 
burning of his house, with all that was in it, includ- 
ing his library, the loss even of the plate and other 
valuables deposited in bank, and then, never to be 
recovered, his health. The wonder is that he could 
put the courage he did into his lament: 
“O God, how sad a doom is mine, 
To human seeming; 
Thou hast called on me to resign 
So much—much!—all—but the divine 
Delights of dreaming.” 


It was in some hope of recovery that he took up 

his residence in the Georgia pine barrens, “where,” 
says our correspondent: 
“in his humble little rough board cottage at Copse 
Hill, with the bravest wife ever given to mortal 
poet, with no society except two or three neighbors of 
like culture and tastes, who became as one loved family, 
he lived and labored more than twenty years—his old 
enemy, consumption, waging a constant fight with the 
wonderful climate. He was one with the birds 
and the trees. It was his habit while writing to sit very 
still on the porch, winding broken vines about him, that 
the birds might come and sit and sing on his head and 
shoulders as if he were an old tree. 

“He wrote constantly, and so kept the wolf from the 
door. His love for his wife, and dependence on her for- 
titude was pathetic. It was his custom to say his prayers 
at her knees every night. But at length one night, as 
he arose to his feet, he said ‘My work is done, I can no 
longer think!’ and a few days later he died. The small 
cottage stands just as he left it, the little study, its walls 
dotted with pictures from Harper’s Weekly, the writing 
desk and bookcase fashioned with his own hands from 
dry-goods boxes. Yet the individuality of the soul who 
worked there is so printed on the room that there is no 
impression of meanness.” 


In his later days of constant suffering and priva- 
tion he found delight in reading books of astrono- 


my. One of these he kept under his pillow during 
his last illness, writing snatches in it as his strength 
enabled him to hold his pencil. On the fly-leaf are 
traced: 
“Then glo’s more dimly the midnight Death, 

With many a feeble flash and flickering start. 

But oh, more sadly on life’s cooling hearth 

Expire the last embers of this wasted heart,” 


“T placed this thin paper,” writes a friend to us, 
“over some of his notes in the astronomy and traced 
his writing exactly.” But we leave these tracings 
unpresented here to keep room for the verses here- 
tofore unpublished. It will be counted one of the 
curiosities of literature that “The lady to whom 
Mr. Hayne gave “To our Lost One’ copied it in a 
book and threw away the original.” 


TO OUR LOST ONE 


I saw her last wooed by the morning sun; 
A wreath of morning-glories in their -grace 
Filled her fair hand, by rippling lights o’errun. 
Summer seemed lovelier, smiling in her face. 


The earth slow melts; life and its lights are gone, 
And now I see her on the gentle rise 

Of a green hill slope in the shadowy dawn 
Plucking the morning flowers of Paradise. 
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THE COST OF KINGS 
STATISTICS OF ROYAL SALARIES, ...cccccccccccces PITTSBURG DISPATCH 
The royal family of England costs the British 
government, in round numbers, $3,000,000 an- 
nually. Of this sum the Queen receives nearly 
$2,000,000 a year, besides the revenues from the 
duchy of Lancaster, which amount to a quarter of a 
million. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland receives 
$100,000 a year for his services and expenses, and 
the Prince of Wales $200,000 a year. The Presi- 
dent of France receives $240,000 a year for salary 
and expenses, an enormous salary, when it is re- 
membered that the Republic is sweating under a 
stupendous national debt of over $6,000,000,000— 
the largest debt ever incurred by any nation in the 
world. Italy can have ten thousand men slaugh- 
tered in Abysinnia and still pay her king $2,600,- 
000 a year. The civil list of the German Em- 
peror is about $4,000,000 a year, besides large reve- 
nues from vast estates belonging to the royal fam- 
ily. The Czar of all the Russias owns in fee sim- 
ple 1,000,000 square miles of cultivated land, and 
enjoys an income of $12,000,000. The King of 
Spain, little Alfonso XIIL., if he is of a saving dis- 
position, will be one of the richest sovereigns in 
Europe when he comes of age. The state allows 
him $1,400,000 a year, with an additional $600,000 
for family expenses. We are said to be the rich- 
est nation on earth, yet our President’s salary is 
only $50,000 a year. It was only $25,000 from 
1789 to 1873. 


AT THE TOMB OF GRANT 
GENERAL PORTER’S ORATION,.......ceccceecscccccccces BOSTON HERALD 

It is all like a dream. One can scarcely realize 
the lapse of time and the memorable events which 
have occurred since our hero President was first 
proclaimed one of the great of the earth. The dial 
hands upon the celestial clock record the flight of 
more than a generation since the legions of Ameri- 
ca’s manhood poured down from the hilltops, 
surged up from the valleys, knelt upon their native 
soil to swear eternal allegiance to the Union, and 
went forth to seal the oath with their blood under 
the victorious banners of Ulysses S. Grant. 

To-day countless numbers of his contemporaries, 
their children and their children’s children gather 
about his tomb to give permanent sepulchre to his 
ashes and to recall the record of his imperishable 
deeds. 

The story of his life is the history of the most 
eventful epoch in his country’s annals. Upon an oc- 
casion such as this it would seem more fitting to 
stand silent by the tomb and let history alone speak, 
but it has been deemed proper that living witnesses 
to his virtues should pay the grateful tribute of their 
testimony. 

As a commander of men in the field he manifested 
the highest characteristics of a soldier in every bat- 
tle in which he was engaged, from Palo Alto to Ap- 
pomattox. He was bold in conception, fixed in 
purpose, vigorous in execution. He never allowed 
himself to be thrown on the defensive, but always 
aimed to take the initiative in battle. He made 


armies, not cities, the objective points of his cam- 
paigns. 

Obstacles which would have deterred another 
seemed only to inspire him with greater confidence, 
and his soldiers soon learned to reflect much of 
his determination. His motto was, “When in doubt, 
move to the front.” His sword always pointed the 
way to an advance; its hilt was never presented to 
an enemy. He once wrote in a letter to his father, 
“IT never expect to have an army whipped, unless it 
is badly whipped and can’t help it.” 

He enjoyed the physical constitution which en- 
abled him to endure every form of fatigue and pri- 
vation incident to military service in the field. His 
unassuming manner, purity of character and abso- 
lute loyalty inspired loyalty in others, and gained 
him the devotion of the humblest of his subordi- 
nates. He exhibited a rapidity of thought and ac- 
tion on the field which enabled him to move with a 
promptness that never failed to astonish, and 
often baffled the efforts of a less vigorous oppo- 
nent. 

The story of his martial deeds inspires us with 
the majesty of achievement. Yet he did not fight 
for glory. His sole ambition was his country’s 
prosperity. [lis victories failed to elate him. In 
the dispatches which reported his triumphs there 
was no word of arrogance, no exaggeration, no aim 
at dramatic effect. With all his self-reliance he was 
never betrayed into immodesty of expression. He 
never underrated himself in a battle, he never over- 
rated himself in a report. He could not only com- 
mand armies, he could command himself. 

While his career as a soldier eclipsed by its bril- 
liancy his achievements as a statesman, yet when we 
sum up the events of the eight years during which 
he was President of the Republic, their magnitude 
and importance challenge comparison with those 
of any other chief magistrate since the inauguration 
of the government. 

When he took the helm of state the country was 
in that condition offermentand disorganization which 
is always consequent upon a long continued civil 
war. The fifteenth amendment to the constitution 
had not yet been ratified by the states. In the 
South secret societies and armed bands of lawless 
men were creating terror and defeating the ends 
of justice. The prosperity of the country was still 
lagging, the public debt was oppressive, and infla- 
tionists and repudiators were weakening the na- 
tional credit. Our merchant marine had dwindled 
to a mere shadow of its former self; political rancor 
had envenomed whole sections of the country. In- 
dian wars were brewing, unsettled disputes with 
foreign powers threatened the national peace, and 
the new chief magistrate was confronted with prob- 
lems that were enough to appal the stoutest heart 
and discourage the most hopeful mind. 

In the letter of acceptance of his nomination for 
the Presidency, he uttered one of the sublimest sen- 
tences ever penned by statesmen’s hands: “Let us 
have peace.” Of all the many aphorisms which 
emanated from him, this has been deemed the most 
fitting to engrave indelibly over the portals of his 








tomb. It is typical of his nature, emblematic of the 
eternal peace enjoyed by his soul. 

He began his administration vigorously and 
firmly, but he declared that he would have “no pol- 
icy of his own to enforce against the will of the 
people.” 

In 1875 he summed up his political faith in the 
famous Des Moines letter, in which he showed that 
he knew neither rank nor race, saying: “Let us 
labor for the security of free thought, free speech, 
a free press, pure morals, unfettered religious senti- 
ments, and equal rights and priviliges for all men, 
irrespective of nationality, color or religion.” 

In his first inaugural address, he urged meas- 
ures to strengthen the public credit and give to 
the world an unquestionable pledge of financial 
honesty. His early experience among the Indians 
while he was serving on the frontier had eminent- 
ly fitted him for inaugurating practical methods for 
improving their condition. He took up honestly 
the work of civilizing and christianizing them, plac- 
ing them on reservations, treating them as wards 
of the nation, and fitting them for ultimate citizen- 
ship, and thus avoided war and saved vast sums of 
money. 

Under his administration the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the constitution was ratified, and all the 
states were re-admitted to the Union. In 1870 he 
recommended the refunding of the national debt, 
and an act was passed soon after providing for 
bonds at four per cent., a much reduced rate of in- 
terest, and they were successfully negotiated. 

For the first time in our history, he brought about 
a genuine reform in our civil service, and, in the face 
of the most persistent opposition, organized the first 
civil service board. 

During his administration, so momentous in 
events, the two oceans were united by our great 
trans-continental railways, taxes were reduced over 
$300,000,000, the national debt was reduced over 
$450,000,000, the interest on the debt from $160,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000, and the balance of trade 
was changed from $130,000,000 against the coun- 
try to $130,000,000 in its favor. 

At the close of his eight years of honest, earnest, 
patriotic labor, he left no unfinished work to turn 
over to his successor. There was peace within our 
borders, peace with all the world, prosperity among 
all the people, and the name of America stood 
higher than it ever stood before on the honor roll of 
nations. 

He was a many-sided man, and possessed of so 
many conspicuous, and sometimes contradictory 
characteristics that even to those who served with 
him most intimately in camp and cabinet he still 
remains something of an enigma. To form a just 
estimate of the man we must not only look at the 
results he accomplished, or the words he wrote, but 
must study those personal traits which often best 
explain his chief merits. 

The salient points in his character were absolute 
truthfulness, becoming modesty, superb courage, 
moral and physical, inexhaustible patience, un- 
bounded generosity to friends, magnanimity to 
foes, unswerving loyalty and matchless foresight. 
He was slow in choosing and in changing friends. 
He never deserted a friend under fire, but when un- 
faithful friends had once forfeited his confidence, 
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they never regained it. He hated only two classes 
of men, liars and cowards. He never could abide 
them, and never could see any use of their exist- 
ence. 

He trod the rugged paths of frontier life and 
passed through all the rough and tumble of the 
campaigns of two wars, was more severely tried 
than Job himself, and yet never in his life uttered 
an oath or imprecation. He was a chosen son of 
liberty, but he believed in liberty secured by law, 
and that the people’s prosperity depends upon pub- 
lic tranquillity. 

His countrymen have paid him a tribute of grate- 
ful hearts, that have reared in monumental rock a 
sepulchre for his ashes, a temple to his fame. The 
fact that it has been built by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people will give our citizens an in- 
dividual interest in preserving it, in honoring it. 
The hallowed memories clustering about it will re- 
call the heroic age of the republic. Its mute elo- 
quence will plead for equal sacrifices should war 
ever again threaten the nation’s life. In this tomb, 
which generosity has created, and which his ser- 
vices have sanctified, his ashes will henceforth rest, 
but his true sepulchre will be in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 


AN EARLY CRETAN PATRIOT 
5» WAR TR TEER A 000006000200 senseessenssseet THE PEOPLE'S FRIEND 

If the islanders of Crete have any virtues—which 
is doubted by some—submission to the ruling au- 
thority is not one of them. They have the dour 
persistence of the Scots, the hardihood of the North- 
men, and the liveliness of Southrons; and these 
qualities have helped to make them always a thorn 
in the flesh of their alien masters. Other notor- 
ious qualities they have which writers have noted 
since the time of their own “prophet” Epimenides, 
as quoted by Paul, and on account of which the 
Bishop Titus is urged to “rebuke them sharply.” 
But “always liars” and “evil beasts” as they may be, 
they have never, in defence of home and freedom, 
been loth to spill their own blood—or that of their 
enemies, either. Only after twenty years’ siege was 
their town of Candia reduced; but in two and a half 
centuries the Turks have not only failed to subju- 
gate the islanders themselves or exact tribute from 
them, but have now ended by losing altogether 
what authority they did hold over them. And of 
all this the cause is to be found in the dogged 
energy of the island men, and the fact that they 
have ever been ready, in and out of season, to take 
the offensive against their would-be masters, and to 
strike for national liberty by whatever art or artifice 
or at whatever cost, even of reputation. 

Of such a race of heroic fighters was the Spha- 
kiote hero, Anton Melidonos, through whom and 
others the island became one of the stormy petrels 
of the Greek revolution. He came first to notice 
by his mission to the mainland about 1821 to beg 
assistance in overthrowing the Turkish dominion in 
Crete. But as the Greeks could not spare him a man 
as yet, he returned home, and, gathering about him 
a few hundred hillmen, set out upon the task of de- 
liverance singlehanded. 

The village of Monea, the first place held by the 
Turks which called for his attention, he seized after 
a sharp and decisive fight. Thence he proceeded to 
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besiege the fortress of Armyros, which soon yielded 
to his skill and courage, and delivered to him the 
valuable prize of twelve cannon. By this time the 
ominous rumor spread that a terrible Giaour had 
arisen whom the Faithful were powerless to resist. 
Panic seized the people as he approached their vil- 
lages. In the district of Retimo the Turks fled be- 
fore him in mass; but, heated for the fray as he was 
he followed them up and slaughtered them almost 
without resistance. 

Of personal encounters he had many. The first 
of these was with Glamides, a Moslem governor, 
notorious for his savage rapacity. Meeting at an 
unexpected moment, Melidonos rushed upon him, 
dragged him from his richly caparisoned mule, and 
slew him there in presence of his terror-stricken 
escort. 

At that time he heard how Getimalis, another 
Turkish scourge, had made his quarters in the 
Convent of Arcadion. Thither went the Spha- 
kiote, set fire to the roof of the buildings, and en- 
tering the place, seized the enemy in the midst of a 
carousal. Another moment and Getimalis would 
have been laid with his fellow-evildoer, Glamides, 
but in terror crying out he would become a Chris- 
tian, his wretched life was spared. Forthwith he 
was baptised, and so became a rather questionable 
convert to the faith of his conqueror. Thus, 
whether attacking or in being attacked, Melidonos, 
true to the ideal of a liberating hero, smote the 
Moslems hip and thigh, and his conquering march 
became more like a triumphal progress than a life 
and death struggle with a ruthless foe. 

But man of blood as he now was, Melidonos 
was not lacking in pretty sentiment and romantic 
conceit. One evening as he and his little army 
came upon a secluded grove in one of Crete’s fruit- 
ful valleys, they found a large company of old men, 
children and young maidens of the Turks from the 
town of Megalocastron stretched in happy slumber 
beneath the shady orange and almond trees. The 
sweet vision touched his heart, and he would have 
turned away but his voice awoke one of the girls, 
whose instant cries of alarm roused the whole com- 
pany. At once Melidonos soothed them with reas- 
suring words, sent them all safely into the town, and 
with them a letter to the Commander asking, as a 
like return of civility, the release of his Cretan pris- 
oners. The Commander’s reply was to issue in 
force upon Melidonos, who, now as ever ready for 
eventualities, gave battle to the Turks, and drove 
them back in confusion within their walls. The 
next day he encountered the same force in a storm 
of hail, and smote them almost to annihilation; 
and by means of ambush he effected the dispersal 
of still larger ‘reinforcements sent against him. The 
Pasha, in wonder and admiration of his prowess, 
sent and begged Melidonos to post himself upon an 
opposite hill that he might view him through his 
glass. “In a few days,” answered the hero, “thou 
shalt be a prisoner in my tent, and there have leisure 
to view me closely.” 

At this day it is difficult to guess what position 
the Cretans might not have achieved for themselves 
had the career of Melidonos gone on unchecked, 
until, at least, effective aid had come from Greece. 
But checked it was, and that at the hands of a man 
of his own race, and fighting for the same freedom. 
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Rhussos, the Sphakiote chief, observed, with envy 
and chagrin, how Melidonos was fast becoming the 
hero and idol of the Cretan race. In a passion of 
hatred, he resolved he should be made away with. 
At once he had him sent forth upon an enterprise of 
abounding peril, in which the destruction of his 
men could be counted almost a certainty. Meli- 
donos, however, effected the object of his errand, 
and returned in triumph—a fact which served but 
to further inflame the heart of Rhussos, who vowed 
to remove him by his own hand. The chief ac- 
cordingly invited him to supper. At the table he 
began bantering him about his deeds, thence pro- 
ceeding in greater earnest to charge him with win- 
ning over the Cretans for ulterior ends. Gradually 
working himself into a rage, he at length sprang 
up, pistol in hand, and would have shot Melidonos 
forthwith had not the weapon been timeously struck 
from his grasp. 

Now clearly realizing the equivocal position in 
which he was placed, Melidonos determined to re- 
tire from his command, and at once departed from 
the district. Ere he had gone far on his way, the 
chief's brother-in-law came after him to say that 
Rhussos repented of the wrong done him, and that 
he should return. Melidonos allowed himself to be 
persuaded. The Sphakiote, however, so far from 
having repented, had really become more deter- 
mined than ever to carry out his fell purpose. When 
he saw Melidonos approach the house he posted 
himself behind the door, and, as the unsuspecting 
hero entered, he rushed upon him and clove his 
head with a sabre. The chief fled in order to es- 
cape the tumultuous wrath of his victim’s friends; 
but this deed, being the beginning of faction, must 
be considered one cause why the Cretans were not 
able fully to avail themselves of Greek help when 
it at length came to them. 

After Melidonos had been buried the Turks came 
and disinterred his body that they might gaze on 
the man who, by warlike might, had achieved such 
celebrity among them; and it is even said they de- 
voutly parted his shroud among themselves and 
wore the fragments as amulets. 





THE DRUIDESS’ PROPHECY 
A LEGEND OF DIOCLETIAN, .....cccscccccscccccscvccce GREAT THOUGHTS 
When Diocletian was serving as a private soldier 
in Gaul he lived at a tavern kept by a Druidess in 
the Tungrian country (Tongres). One day, as she 
was making out the bill for his daily board, she said 
to him, “Diocletian, you are too covetous, too spar- 
ing.” He laughed and answered, “I will be liberal 
enough when I am emperor.” “Don’t jest,” replied 
the Druidess, “for you will indeed be emperor when 
you have killed the boar (aper). Diocletian, bear- 
ing this prediction in mind, was always intent on 
hunting the boar, and endeavored, whenever the 
opportunity occurred, to kill it with his own hand. 
But when he repeatedly say others made emperor 
before him he used to remark, “I kill the boar, but 
some one else always eats the flesh.” When in 
284 A. D. he was chosen emperor by the army, his 
first act was to slay Arrius Aper, the murderer of 
his predecessor in the purple, exclaiming, as he 
plunged the sword into Aper’s body, “At last I have 
slain the fatal boar!” and so was fulfilled the proph- 
ecy of the Gallic Druidess. 


TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 





Marco Bozzaris* Fitz-Green Halleck 


(Marco Bozzaris, the Epaminondas of modern Greece, 
fell in the night attack upon the Turkish camp at Laspi, 
the site of the ancient Platza, Aug. 20, 1823, and expired 
in the moment of victory. His last words were: “To die 
for liberty is a pleasure, and not a pain.’’) 

At midnight, ‘in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power. 

In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet-ring, 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne—a king; 
And wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 


At midnight, in the forest shades, 
Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band,— 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 
Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood, 
On old Platz’s day; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arms to strike, and soul to dare, 
As quick, as far as they. 


An hour passed on, the Turk awoke; 
That bright dream was his last; 
He woke—to hear his ‘sentries shriek, 
“To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!” 
He woke—to die midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain-cloud; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer his band: 

“Strike—till the last armed foe expires; 
Strike—for your altars and your fires; 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires, 

God, and your native land!” 


They fought—like brave men, long and well; 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain; 
They conquered—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile, then rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 
They saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly as to a night’s repose, 
Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber, death, 
Come to the mother’s, when she feels, 

For the first time, her first-born’s breath; 
Come when the blessed seals 

That close the pestilence are broke, 

And crowded cities wail its stroke; 

Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 

The earthquake shock, the ocean storm, 

Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet, song and dance and wine,— 

And thou art terrible; the tear, 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
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And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 
But, to the hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come when his task of fame is wrought; 
Come with her laurel-leaf, blood-bought; 
Come in her crowning hour—and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land wind, from the woods of palm 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 


Bozzaris! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee; there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb. 

But she remembers thee as one 

Long loved and for a season gone. 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells; 
Of thee her babe’s first lisping tells; 

For thine her evening prayer is said 

At palace, couch and cottage bed; 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her tears. 

And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried joys,— 

And even she who gave thee birth,— 
Will, by her pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh; 

For thou art freedom’s now, and fame’s,— 
One of the few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die. 


Mutation William Cullen Bryant 


They talk of short-lived pleasure—be it so— 
Pain dies as quickly: stern hard-featured pain 
Expires and lets her weary prisoners go. 
The fiercest agonies have shortest reign, 
And after dreams of horror, comes again 
The welcome morning with its rays of peace. 
Oblivion softly wiping out the stain, 
Makes the strong secret pangs of shame to cease: 
Remorse is virtue’s root; its fair increase 
Are fruits of innocence and blessedness: 
Thus joy o’erborne and bound doth still release 
His young limbs from the chains that round him press. 
Weep not that the world changes—did it keep 
A stable, changeless state, ’t were cause indeed to weep. 
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There has been a good deal printed in the edi- 
torial columns of our newspapers and _ literary 
periodicals about the taste for fic- 
tion and how it can be raised. The 
controversy over the exclusion of 
certain works of fiction from the 
Carnegie Library at Allegheny, Pa., has given new 
life to the discussion. The following very sensible 
and practical article from the Literary News will be 
of particular interest at this time: 

Slowly, but surely, fiction in the form of novels has 
made for itself a place in literature, and literature has been 
recognized as an art to be studied as music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture are studied. It has now been 
conceded that the finest essence of literary ability is to be 
found in our novels, and no one can now lay claim to a lib- 
eral education who has not read Thackeray, Dickens, 
Scott, Reade, Kingsley, and George Eliot, not to speak of 
the living novelists whose masterpieces do not yield in 
rank even to those of the greatest masters. 

Critically considered, the writing of novels now is what 
the writing of plays was in the age of Elizabeth, and while 
there is not much prospect for another Shakespeare or an- 
other Ben Jonson, there is no reason why the noble art 
which they created and developed should be belittled as it 
is, since its chief object, which was to hold the mirror up 
io nature, remains, and always must remain, what it was. 
The aim of the Victorian novelist should not be less than 
the aim of the Elizabethan dramatist, which was to delin- 
eate the hearts and souls, the emotions and conduct of men 
and women. The drama was the novel in action, the 
novel is the drama in narration. 

The modern novel has had to outgrow the disrepute into 
which it had fallen. It is not so very long ago when to 
read a novel was thought a frivolous waste of time and to 
read the bulk of the novels now published would still be 
a frivolous waste of time. But in fictitious form our great 
writers are now teaching history, biography, social science, 
psychology, and all that makes for human progress and 
happiness, and there is need that the line should be sharp- 
ly drawn between the novels that waste time and enervate 
the reader, and the novels that teach, inspire and 
strengthen. 

The question so often discussed whether purpose has 
place in fiction does not enter here. The fact is established 
that all the problems of our day are brought before us in 
the form of fiction, and it has become necessary to seek 
direction and study the aim, the cause, and the effect of the 
novels we are reading. 

Many have begun to realize this. For two seasons the 
study of fiction has been a course in the curriculum of Yale 
University. Under the direction of a competent professor 
such a study is full of possibilities, and it is with -regret 
we notice that it is to be given up. Taste in fiction needs 
training. It can be cultivated only by reading and re-read- 
ing the works of the great masters. Such training will de- 
termine whether fiction shall be a dissipation or a mental 
and moral food. 

The practical problem is to find modes of studying fic- 
tion which can fit themselves into the routine of ordinary 
busy life. Some excellent suggestions in this direction are 
given in Four Years of Novel-Reading; an account of an 
experiment in popularizing the study of fiction, edited 
with an introduction by Richard G. Moulton, Professor of 
Literature in English in the University of Chicago. Some 
hard work is called for by Prof. Moulton, but his ideas, 
carried out under intelligent guidance, would educate the 
readers of novels in systematic thinking, and open up to 
them a view of life that would widen their sympathies and 
increase their personal influence and usefulness. 


How to Study 
Fiction 





The only way to get rid of the trashy fiction is to culti- 
vate the minds and hearts of readers until it becomes an 
abomination to them. Taste in music, in painting, in 
sculpture, is cultivated by constantly hearing and seeing 
what is good. Why should this not hold good in the art 
of literature? Read with understanding and cultivate the 
critical faculty. Trained readers of fiction will be an in- 
estimable benefit to authors, many of whom are now con- 
tent to furnish only what a large proportion of their read- 
ers are satisfied with—false pictures of false life, excite- 
ment and enervating reaction. 

Homer, Virgil, the Parables of the Bible, what are they 
but fiction? Tennyson, Browning, William Morris have 
presented us systems of philosophy in fictitious setting. In 
other arts we have been taught to study the old. Why 
not apply the same rule in literature? Training in fiction 
does not mean to be able to discuss glibly the latest novel, 
but to have so read the masters that you know at a glance 
where the author has found his subject, and just how 
much of him he has put into his art. 

The technique of fiction and poetry is almost perfect in 
the hands of literary artists, and we have a right to de- 
mand a soul and a message as well as correct literary 
form. But we must be taught to look for it. The earnest 
study of fiction to-day is really a study of life. Men and 
women may see the life they are leading and may reflect 
upon the conditions of society which they are helping to 
bring about. It is an open question whether the earnest 
study of life is not about as good a study as any college 
can take up. 


Several French writers and critics have been 
expressing concern over the increasing grossness 
of French novels andthe multiply- 
ing indiscretions of French biog- 
raphy. M. Edouard Rod, for 
example, with his eye on the lat- 
est Musset-Sand correspondence and the Hugo- 
Sainte-Beuve letters has spoken of the taste for 
literary scandal and indelicacy as distinctly a mod- 
ern development. The New York Evening Post 
makes these expressions the text for an interesting 
editorial: 

It has been said, and we think with some justice, 
that the thing which is new is not the furtive 
love of scandal, but the excuses which we _ have 
invented to give it a literary standing. Our grandfathers 
and our great-grandmothers had their scandalous me- 
moirs; the clubs of one hundred and fifty years ago had 
their salacious novels kept under lock and key; but there 
was no hypocrisy about the thing. Scandal was scandal, 
and doubtful stories were doubtful stories. But we in- 
genious moderns have got up a whole new set of adjectives 
and phrases to disguise, or to dignify, our low tastes. We 
talk solemnly about “human documents” and about “art 
for art’s sake.” Filth and crime are necessary to contem- 
porary “psychology.” Above all, we have devised that 
pure fiction—the realistic “soul.” 

The theological “soul” has performed astonishing feats 
in its time and way, but they are nothing to what the 
“soul” of the realistic novel is capable of doing. No de- 
tails are too repulsive, no saturation with ditchwater too 
complete, no lying in the gutter or breathing of sewer gas 
too prolonged, if only the defence can be set up that 
in this way somebody’s soul is being laid bare to the 
reader, who would much prefer that it should remain cov- 
ered. As for “human documents,” writers of fiction seem 
to forget that they can be as superfluous, as dry, as chok- 
ing with dust, and as dangerously germ-laden as docu- 
ments of parchment or paper. Sainte-Beuve cried out in 


Hypocrisy for Arts 
Sake 
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alarm and despair at the way musty and useless old docu- 
ments were, in his time, poured out upon the luckless 
student. For heaven’s sake, discriminate, he begged. His 
prayer may well be addressed to many of the modern pur- 
veyors of “human documents.” Human or inhuman, too 
many of them are without charm or value. It is no com- 
fort to one to be told that a story all reeking from the 
slums is as “inevitable” as A¢schylus. The real comfort 
is that it is not, at any rate, inevitable that one must 
read it. 

This brings up, of course, the whole question, whether 
there are subjects incapable of artistic treatment. Are 
there any limits at all which we are bound to observe? It 
would seem to be the clear contention, or at least the prac- 
tice, of a growing school of novelists that there are not. 
One of them has lately, in fact, come boldly out and as- 
serted the thing in so many words. Writing on “What 
is a Realist?” in the New Review, Mr. Arthur Morrison 
says: “I have been asked, in print, if I think that there is 
no phase of life which the artist may not touch.” And here 
is his answer: “Most certainly I think this; and more, I 
know it.” To this we reply with equal confidence and 
conclusiveness: “Most certainly we think there are phases 
of life which the artist cannot touch; more, we know 
it.” But we shall not specify those phases. Were 
we to do so, we might be so unlucky as to be taken for 
one of Mr. Morrison’s realists. But if he will address us 
privately, we will undertake to mention to him 
phases of life which we think, more, we know, that neither 
he nor any other artist could touch in tale or sketch, in 
study or story, in prose or verse. 

But will you oppose “the truth’? Do you not care 
for “the facts’? Well, that depends on who it is that of- 
fers them to us. A scientist cannot give us too many ex- 
act details. A sociologist, like Mr. Charles Booth, may 
pile up his facts about squalid and outcast London as 
high as he pleases; he cannot overdo it. But we do not 
wish that sort of thing from an artist; we resent it from 
him. What we want of him is, not an inventory, but an 
artistic rendering and impression of certain selected facts. 
To us the idea is absurd that there is such a thing as a 
floating artistic talent, perfectly indifferent to its material, 
and able to wreak itself upon the beastly and the black- 
guardly, as well as upon the beautiful. It is sometimes 
said that anything handled in an artistic way becomes 
beautiful in the process. But how can handling make the 
hideous attractive? If it does, or seems to do so, what 
becomes of our severe love of “the truth’? 

It is hard to have patience with the fine names invented 
for the literature of indecency. They seem to us but so 
many disguises, more or less hypocritical, and easily torn 
away by a moment’s reflection. 


several 


The March issue of Chambers’s Journal contains 
an article of great value not only to bookbuyers, for 
whom it was apparently intended, 
but to all who would know of the 
aids to American and British bib- 
liography. These aids furnish the key to the vast 
storehouse of knowledge which our language con- 


British and American 
Bibliographical Aids 


tains. It has been said of Edgar Allan Poe that he 
was not a scholar of accurate theoretical learning, 
but rather a writer with a resourceful reference 
knowledge that enabled him to master a subject quick- 
ly and write from what appeared to be a mind brim- 
ming over with a fullness of his subject. There is, 
of course, no substitute for accurate scholarship, 
but it is becoming more and more apparent every 
day that in this encyclopedic age that there is no 
substitute for the trained ability of the knowledge 
of the means of bringing within one’s grasp the 
garnered wisdom of the ages. No greater service 
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can be rendered to general culture than in dissem- 
inating a thorough knowledge of the value of our 
bibliographical aids and the ability to use them. 

By way of introduction the writer in Chambers’s 
Journal remarks that the bookbuyer will do much 
better to take the selection of books in his own 
hands and master thoroughly the aids that can be 
of use to him. We place the living catalogue, he 
says, first—the intelligent, thinking experienced 
brain of the bookseller or librarian: 

By his skill and taste he can direct his intending pur- 
chaser. He can save an immense deal of trouble, and en- 
able us to make short cuts, and put catalogues in our 
hands, which will be half the battle, but even with or 
without his aid, it is well to know what available helps are 
at hand. Whitaker’s Reference Catalogue of Current Lit- 
erature is invaluable to begin with. It gives an index to 
the bulk of the books on sale in the United Kingdom—of 
course good and bad, like the fish in a trawler’s net—with 
the catalogues and the prices of the books issued by the 
various publishers. There is a corresponding American 
catalogue to that of Whitaker’s. Then we have Low’s 
English Catalogue, which has proved invaluable to the 
bookseller and librarian and literary man, since its first 
issue in 1835. Sonnenschein’s Best Books (second edi- 
tion, 1891) is an excellent aid, and the volumes given are 
classified, while there is a good index. The supplement 
issued in 1895 is about as big as the original volume. It 
is called A Reader’s Guide to Contemporary Literature. 
Each affords a guide to over fifty thousand books in every 
department of science and literature. There are, besides, 
numerous handbooks, such as Books for a Reference Li- 
brary, a reprint of the Birmingham Reference Library 
Lectures, but which have a usefulness far beyond this 
commercial centre. The subjects include books on law 
and jurisprudence, legal and constitutional history, Greek 
and Latin classics, books on Shakespeare, botanical books, 
and art books. Then for further reference we have Fred- 
erick Harrison’s Choice of Books; Baldwin’s Book-Lover, 
the little volume which had its origin in the Best Hun- 
dred Books competition, compiled by Sir John Lubbock 
and others; Books Which Have Influenced Me, contain- 
ing the experiences of many eminent men as to the books 
by which their intellectual and moral nature has been 
built up; Ackland’s Guide in Choosing Books; Ireland’s 
Book-Lover’s Enchoredion, and Fitzgerald’s Book Fan- 
cier. These are all volumes capable of furnishing valuable 
hints. Thomas Greenwood’s book on Public Libraries, 
and Sunday School and Village Libraries, with its use- 
ful list of suitable books and hints on management, should 
not be forgotten; or Mrs. Field’s Children’s Literature 
in England, and Bowen’s Descriptive Catalogue of His- 
torical Novels and Tales. 

The Americans have been very active in the science of 
bibliography. It is to Mr. W. F. Poole and Mr. W. J. 
Fletcher, American librarians, that we are indebted for a 
very useful and comprehensive index to ,periodical liter- 
ature, which since the issue of the first big volume in 
1883, has been kept up to date by repeated supplements. 
The catalogue of six thousand volumes for a popular li- 
brary, selected by the American Library Association, and 
shown at the Columbian Exposition, was issued at Wash- 
ington in 1893. When any town adopts the Free Library 
Act, this catalogue might save the library committee a 
world of trouble; so should the Five Thousand Books; an 
Easy Guide to the’ Best Books in Every Department of 
Reading, which is a volume selected and classified by the 
library bureau of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Other use- 
ful American publications in this department are the 
American Catalogue, with its list of publications, author, 
and title alphabet, the complement, as we have said, of our 
Whitaker. Mr. F. Leypoldt, a New York publisher, has 
issued several useful booklets, such as Books of all Time, 
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a Guide for the Purchase of Books; A Reading Diary of 
Modern Fiction, containing a Representative List of the 
Novels of the Nineteenth Century, Preceded by Sugges- 
tive Remarks on Novels and Novel Reading; also Books 
for the Young, a Guide for Parents and Children, by C. 
M. Hewins, of Hartford. The Young have been well ca- 
tered for, as, for example, by the graded and annotated 
list prepared by the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, by George E. Hardy, entitled Five Hundred Books 
for the Young. The volume has helpful paragraphs on 
each book recommended. Then there are also Griswold’s 
Descriptive Catalogue of Books for the Young; the List 
of Books for Girls and Women and their Clubs, in fic- 
tion, biography and history; and the List of Books rec- 
ommended for High School Class Libraries by the Mich- 
igan Schoolmasters’ Club. Mr. A. Growoll, of the Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly, has issued A Bookseller’s Library, also 
a volume on the Profession of Bookselling (1896), with 
directions for the hunting down a book, and what tools 
to use in doing it; and the Rev. A. E. Dunning has writ- 
ten The Sunday School Library. Besides these are J. F. 
Sargent’s Reading for the Young, being a classified and 
annotated list; C. F. Richardson’s Choice of Books, and 
W. M. Griswold’s Descriptive List of Novels of Ameri- 
can Country Life. 

The publishers and booksellers, both in England and 
America spend many thousands of pounds annually in ad- 
vertising their publications in magazines, newspapers and 
in their own catalogues. The publisher cannot very well 
help himself, as, unless he takes some means of letting 
the public know what books he is issuing, by this means 
and by a staff of travelers waiting upon the booksellers, 
he would otherwise only be crowding his warehouse with 
useless waste-paper. The reviewer helps him a little, but 
probably scarcely so much as that self-conscious individ- 
ual would imagine. The publisher is, however, thankful 
for the advertisement, and sometimes the reader is fur- 
nished with a brief bird’s-eye view of what the volume 
under consideration pretends to be. The list of new books 
which appear in the Atheneum, Academy, Publisher’s 
Circular, Bookseller, Literary World, or Bookman are 
all very useful to both publisher and purchaser. A great 
deal more activity is now shown by the daily press in re- 
viewing new books. Editors have discovered that the 
public can be as much interested in current literature as in 
the latest fire or brutal murder or item of political gos- 
sip, and those newspapers which give literature its due 
place in their arrangements have flourished accordingly. 

We cannot turn from this part of our subject without 
mentioning the model bibliographical catalogue issued 
by Macmillan & Co., in 1891, which gives particulars 
about all the books issued by this firm from 1843 to 1889, 
with the number of editions they have passed through. 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Good Reading about Many Books, 
mostly by their Authors, is a clever idea well carried out. 
It is simply a case of all the authors under Mr. Fisher Un- 
win’s wing telling us about the book or books which he 
has issued for them. Not much behind this in interest is 
the Portraits of Authors and Artists who have contributed 
towards the production of the volumes issued by Cassell 
& Co., in itself quite a pleasant picture gallery of authors. 
From all this it is evident the publisher is active enough. 
Various societies, such as the London Religious Tract 
Society, Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Church of England Book Society, 
the Home Reading Union, and Sunday School Union, 
also issue useful lists. 

While fair mention is here made of American 
aids the admirable portrait catalogues of G.. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, Harper & Brothers and Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company are worthy of special mention. 
The Bookbuyer and the Bookman cannot be ig- 
nored by any one who wishes to keep abreast of 
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what is going on in the publishing world. An ele- 
ment of no small value is the fact that these maga- 
zines are so well adapted for preservation. The 
splendid work which some of our librarians are do- 
ing in the bibliographies, etc., which are printed in 
monthly bulletins for library readers is worthy of 
a good deal more attention than it is receiving. We 
have in mind, for instance, the work which one li- 
brarian, Mr. William E. Foster, of the Providence 
Public Library, has accomplished in this way. By 
well directed efforts along this line he steadily year 
by year raised the character selected by the readers 
of the library and is making the institution, which 
he is the head, a power for general culture in his 
city. 


We hear frequently from certain critics that the 
old favorites—Scott, Dickens and Thackeray—are 
losing the popularity which their writings have 
long held. Quite recently Mr. 
Maurice Thompson remarked 
that “Dickens must pass out of 
the list of permanent fames—he has already gone, 
he is so ignorant and slovenly.” When mere opin- 
ion or prejudice is put in the form of a positive 
statement of fact the writer, especially if he is one 
of ability and reputation, is very apt to mislead his 
readers and do them real injury. The belief that 
the great masters of English fiction are no longer 
popular has grown out of such statements as Mr. 
Thompson has made. In this case Dr. J. E. Ran- 
kin, President of Howard University, Washington, 
somewhat impatient with Mr. Thompson, has 
joined issue sharply with him in a spirited article 
in The Independent.* Well, says Dr. Rankin, 
if Dickens has “already gone” we can speak our minds of 
him freely. We may admit that he had “no vast reserve of 
culture.” He was only a “literary feller,’ who had caught 
the knack of making stories of such a nature that the 
whole world read them, laughed over them, wept over 
them. He knew nothing about “Antigone” and “Theo- 
critus.” Admitted he never studied fine writing at the 
feet of great masters. It was not his fault; so much the 
greater pity. When he should have been in school he 
was packing blacking boxes. The completest mastery of 
literature can only come through the Greek and Latin 
classics. Still Dickens did some things of which even a 
Greek would not have been ashamed. At least, we thought 
so, when, in our youth, we were reading The Christmas 
Carol. And it is a pretty summary disposition of the au- 
thor of Bleak House and Our Mutual Friend and Dombey 
and Son and David Copperfield to call him “ignorant and 
slovenly” These epithets do not apply to that kind of work. 

There was one thing which Charles Dickens did, he 
studied great social wrong thoroughly, and he helped to 
uproot not a few of them. He set the example of 
the novel for the purpose of reform, breaking away from 
the historical novel, in whose construction Sir . Walter 
Scott had shown such greatness. Which is the higher 
grade of story others may determine. In this he was the 
father of a new school, where Charles Reade, Walter 
Besant, Harriet Beecher Stowe and a Mrs. Ward on both 
sides of the water have been his pupils. He did hard 
and conscientious work in preparing his materials; and 
certainly, in the novels above mentioned, he also dis- 
played great dramatic power; we mean in the construc- 
tion of his plots and in making his personages real. Is 
there another author from whose pages an “Evening,” in- 


A Plea for Dickens 


* For a significant fact in relation to Dickens, see page 


- 501,—Ed. 
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troducing a score of characters may be selected, every one 
of whom would be instantly recognized? It is true this 
impressionis often made from the recurrence of an idiosyn- 
crasy, or a repeated phrase, or from some peculiarity 
in dress, but that is the manner in which we come to know 
real men. 

If it is true that Dickens is “already gone,” what will 
be said of such characters as Captain Cuttle, Peggotty, 
Pickwick, Sam Weller and hundreds of others? Are they 
already gone? They are just as immortal in their sphere 
as Hamlet and Lady Macbeth and Othello and Iago. You 
cannot kill them by criticising the Dickens literature. If 
Dickens had been able, or had thought best, to write De 
Quincey, he would have had the educated and cultivated 
as his readers—readers who do not especially need him. 
And what of the great multitude who do not appreciate 
literature as such, who read without any philosophy about 
what constitutes literature? “I travel for the house of 
Human Interest Brothers, and have rather a large con- 
nection in the fancy good ways.” This might be applied 
to Dickens himself. Everybody knows his defect as a 
writer, but in spite of them, and sometimes because of 
them, much that he has written the world will not will- 
ingly let die. If humanity should change, if they should 
be induced to forget the man who so ably and ingeniously 
and triumphantly pleaded for debtors in prison, the poor 
in the workhouse, the boy in the boarding school, the 
ragged boy in the streets, the workingman and the work- 
ing-woman, then Dickens’s star will set, and not till then. 

After reading Mr. Thompson’s article I wrote several 
letters of inquiry, one to A. R. Spofford, Esq., Librarian 
of Congress. This is his answer: 

“T have your inquiry, and in reply, I have to assure you 
that so far as the popularity of the novels of Dickens 
being on the wane, the experience of this library, at least 
attests the contrary. His books are read here in greater 
proportion than those of Scott, Bulwer, Thackeray or any 
other novelist. This conclusion is confirmed by the ever 
increasing reprints of his works, both here and in Eng- 
land.” 

This was the answer from the Astor Library, New York 
City: 

“We estimate the relative use of the authors you men- 
tion as follows: Dickens, Scott, Thackeray.” 

If, therefore, Dickens is already gone, these public li- 
braries are not yet aware of it. In his last will and testz- 
ment Dickens says: “I rest my claims to remembrance 
upon my published works.” It is now twenty-six years 
since Dickens died, and at present, at least, these claims, 
so far as this country is concerned, have not been disap- 
pointed. 


Since certain newspapers gave so much space to 
the Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight at Carson City, there 
has been a very animated revival in the discussion 

of the topic of how to improve 


How to Improve on 


mone our newspapers. Mr. Charles 


Dudley Warner contributes a 
very interesting article on this topic to the Editor’s 
Study, in the May number of Harper’s Magazine, a 
portion of which is here reprinted: 

Why do not the people have better newspapers? That 
is, granted that the newspapers are not what they should 
be, and that there is a desire for better, why do we not 
have better? Whose fault is it? Whose fault is it that 
we do not have better State legislatures, a better House 
of Representatives, a better Senate? Whose fault is it 
that there are so many humbug patent medicines, sold 
everywhere by the ton, and eagerly bought? Whose fault 
is it that there is so much adulterated tea and coffee sold, 
adulterated liquors, and poor meats, and hurtful “candy,” 
and unwholesome “groceries” of various sorts? Is it be- 
cause the poor “truck” is cheaper than the good, or be- 
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cause people are ignorant, or because they don’t care? It 
goes without saying that there will always be people 
ready to sell anything that others will buy. Are we to 
put all the blame on those who sell? 

If a man could make more money by producing a good 
newspaper than a bad one, would he not do it? Is any 
one so stupid as to suppose that any man deliberately, out 
of wish to injure his fellows, out of pure malignity, cre- 
ates a nasty newspaper. He creates what he thinks will 
sell. It is supposable that any rascal in the land would not 
rather sell Bibles than playing-cards, if he could make 
more money selling Bibles? 

Let us be reasonable. Why is it that a Review of the 
first class, literary and critical, cannot be maintained in 
this country? Why is it that a weekly, of high tone, re- 
finement and cosmopolitan quality, without pictures and 
without scandal or personal gossip, finds it so difficult to 
live in this country? Why is it that the most sensational 
newspapers, the most hideous typographically and pic- 
torially, those who pander most to the lowest taste, have 
the largest circulation? Why is it that a sober, clean, self- 
respecting journal, which is really studious not to print 
lies and does not indulge in “fakes,” has comparatively 
a small circulation? Why is it that a newspaper which its 
readers know habitually forges “news’’ and invents inter- 
views, while it absolutely loses reputation gains in cir- 
culation? Why is it that repeated exposure of the char- 
acter of such a newspaper seems to swell its sales? These 
are pretty solemn questions for the American people to an- 
swer. 

The question as to the newspaper itself is compli- 
cated. The newspaper is not founded on a philanthropic 
or a charitable nor (except in a few instances) for an ed- 
ucational purpose. It is started exactly as a bank is, or a 
grocery store, or a law office, or a railway, or a coal mine, 
or a cotton factory—to make money for its owners. Now 
and then an “organ” is begun for a purpose; but all pe- 
riodicals that live and become powerful, for good or evil, 
become so because they are profitable. Now, the news- 
paper owner, like every other owner of everything, is 
more or less affected by the common desire to get rich, 
and to get rich speedily. As the means of attaining this 
end differ among newspaper proprietors as they do with 
men in any other business. Some are self-respecting and 
honest, and some are not. As a rule, all try to keep within 
the law. Where the law is very stringent against opening 
gambling dens in a city, few men will be found to open 
them. 

In this country the opportunity for starting a newspaper 
is so great that rivalry is tremendous. The rivalry re- 
duces the price. The cost of newsgathering and editing 
increases every month. Every item in the production of 
a newspaper, except the paper it is printed on, has gone 
up considerably within the past few years. There is prob- 
ably not a newspaper printed in the United States (prob- 
ably not even the “patent” outsides) that does not cost 
more to produce than it is sold for. The result is that the 
paper depends wholly for support upon its advertising. 
And the advertising that it can attract depends upon the 
circulation it can show to the advertiser. The sole effort 
of the paper, then, is to gain circulation. No matter 
what sort of circulation—only the most experienced ad- 
vertisers stop to consider that—and the newspapers then 
is tempted to address itself to the tastes of the majority. 
And what is the taste of the majority? Why, look at the 
newspapers that have the largest circulation. For it is not 
the newspaper that is most careful about its news, most 
anxious to sift what comes to it, and to reject the bogus, 
that pleases most people. It is the reckless and “smart” 
newspaper that pleases most. If a newspaper by any sen- 
sational and even disreputable means can get a large cir- 
culation, it gets plenty of advertising and it coins money. 
Does any one dispute this? 
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What are you going to do about it? Well, we are going 
to reform the world—gradually. We are going to hope 
that people will become moral enough, clean enough, in- 
telligent enough, or refined enough to prefer a_ real 
“news” paper, and a decent paper to the “fake” paper and 
the unclean. And meantime a suggestion or two may be 
thrown out. The viciousness of our newspaper situation 
is in having all their profit depend upon getting adver- 
tising by means of circulation. The circulation itself 
ought to pay. The newspaper is too cheap. So long as it 
is cheap it tends to be nasty. The subscription of a news- 
paper ought to pay for its production. A good newspaper, 
well printed, with trustworthy news of the world, is worth 
three times the present price of our ordinary journals. 
Even then it would be the cheapest thing in the market. 
The advertisements that came to such a paper would pay 
it for its expenditure of brains and industry. 

There is another suggestion. If the daily newspapers 
could quit trying to be magazines and revert to their orig- 
inal purpose of printing news only, they would do better 
service and cost less to produce. Considering what the 
news of the world really is, the fair presentation of it 
every day is enough to satisfy any reasonable newspaper 
ambition. 


These suggestions are not new. Their value lies 
in constant repetition, so that they may become a part 
of the public mind. Everybody says that something 


should be done. For we believe in Providence. And some 
day some one will come into the garden in the cool of the 
evening and ask, “Did these people make the newspapers, 
or did the newspapers make these people?” 


In the middle of January the New York State Li- 
brary, at Albany, issued a list of 489 of the leading 
books published during 1896. This list was sub- 

mitted to 800 librarians, with a 

request for an expression of 
opinion respecting the fifty which would be the 
most valuable for a village library. The lists thus 
marked were to be returned by March 1. About 
two hundred librarians complied with the request 
and the fifty books mentioned the greatest number 
of times, divided into groups, and the titles in these 
groups numbered in the order of importance indi- 
cated by their respective votes are as follows: 


FICTION. 
Barrie, Sentimental Tommy (1). 
Mrs. Ward, Sir George Tressady (2). 
Gilbert Parker, Seats of the Mighty (3). 
Hopkinson Smith, Tom Grogan (5). 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Marm Lisa (10). 
John Watson, Kate Carnegie (16). 
S. O. Jewett, Country of the Pointed Firs (18). 
Stimson, King Noanett (19). 
Clemens, Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc (20). 
Felix Gras, Reds of the Midi (22). 
Robert L. Stevenson, Weir of Hermiston (23). 
Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht (25). 


JUVENILE. 
E. S. Brooks, Century Book of Famous Americans (13). 
Andrew Lang, Animal Story Book (15). 
Nora Perry, Three Little Daughters of the Revolution 
(26). 
W. J. Rolfe, Shakespeare, the Boy (37). 
E. O. White, Little Girl of Long Ago (42). 
Crockett, Sweetheart Travelers (47). 
G. A. Henty, At Agincourt (50). 


Fifty Best Books 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Morse, Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes (4). 
Barrie, Margaret Ogilvy (7). 
F. C. Lowell, Joan of Arc (33). 
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Woodrow Wilson, George Washington (34). 
P. L. Ford, The True George Washington (44). 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 
R. L. Stevenson, In the South Seas (31). 
Mrs. Earl, Colonial Days in Old New York (35). 
R. H. Davis Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central 
America (36). 
Lafcadio Hearn, Kokoro (40). 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
F. A. Walker, International Bimetallism (27). 
Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Sociology (39). 
E. L. Godkin, Problems of Modern Democracy (46). 
M. P. Follett, The Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives (48). 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Edward Eggleston, Beginners of a Nation (11). 
E. B. Andrews, History of the Last Quarter Century in 
the United States (14). 
J. G. Bourinot, Story of Canada (43). 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Mrs. F. T. Dana, Plants and Their Children (30). 
E. A. Martin, Story of a Piece of Coal (45). 
POETRY. 
Kipling, Seven Seas (8). 
Eugene Field, Songs and Other Verse (24). 
ESSAYS AND HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
George Saintsbury, History of Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature (21). 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Books and Literature (41). 
CUSTOM, FOLK-LORE, ETC. 
C. M. Skinner, Myths and Legends of Our Own Land 
(6). 
: USEFUL ARTS. 
N. S. Shaler, American Highways (12). 


MUSIC. 
H. E. Krehbiel, How to Listen to Music (9). 


SPORTS. 
D. C. Beard, Outdoor Games for All Seasons (17). 


RELIGION. 
Andrew D. White, History of the Warfare of Science 
with Theology in Christendom (29). 
Lyman Abbott, Christianity and Social Problems (32). 
John Watson, Mind of the Master (38). 


FOREIGN HISTORY. 

Poultney Bigelow, History of the German Struggle for 
Liberty (49). 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

N. T. Peck, Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities (28). 

The number following each book title represents 
its rank in the series as a whole. Barrie’s senti- 
mental Tommy, which heads the list, receives 162 
out of a possible 200 votes—a remarkable tribute to 
the Scotch novelist. 

As an estimate by trained judges of the best lit- 
erary work, this list will repay careful study. The 
New York Times in an analysis of the list says the 
list affords, on what will seem to most persons, fair 
authority, a compilation of the fifty books out of the 
year’s large product that are best worth having. 
And it does more, since by giving the volumes in 
the order of the votes they received it measures 
proportionate values—not, to be sure, as an indi- 
vidual might measure them for himself, but by the 
larger standard of what is by experts adjudged to 
be the public need and taste. The list is of interest 
again because it names the authors whom librarians 
believe to have done the best work of the year. 
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In 1699 Dean Swift bought a second-hand 
Elzevir, printed in Amsterdam in 1650. This vol- 
ume the Dean gave to his friend, the Rev. Daniel 
Jackson, the Vicar of Suntry, and the date of the 
present was 1715. Jackson’s friend was James 
Gratton, and in time his distinguished son, Henry 
Gratton, fell heir to the book. The precious vol- 
ume, enriched with the four signatures of its respec- 
tive owners, is now the treasure of a London book- 
lover. 

Book collectors may be interested to know 
that Fedor von Zobeltitz, of Berlin, is planning to 
establish a monthly magazine for bibliophiles some- 
what after the style of the now-defunct magazine 
Le Livre. It is to be entitled, Zeitschrift fur 
Bucherfreunde: Monatschefte fur Bibliophile und 
verwandie Interessen. It is the first undertaking 
of the kind ever started in Germany, and is to be 
conducted on a broad and generous basis, and reg- 
ular correspondence from the United States will 
keep Germany in touch with the publishing inter- 
ests here. 

The entire autograph of Keat’s Endymion 
tions towards a Dictionary of English Book-Collec- 
tors is distinguished by a fac-simile of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent letter to this famous bookseller on 
the subject of collecting; by another of Mr. James 
Lenox’s last letter to Mr. Quaritch; and by a copy 


of Edward Fitzgerald’s bookplate, designed by 


Thackeray in his usual inartistic manner. The ac- 
companying letter-press on Fitzgerald goes into 
minute details of his literary purchases, not without 
interest to the poet’s admirers, and, we suppose, 
hitherto known only to the first publisher of his 
Omar Khayyam. 

A work will be published shortly in England 
which is certain to prove of the greatest interest to 
antiquarians. Mr. Martin Rule some time ago dis- 
covered in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, what purports to be the missal brought 
by St. Augustine to England, with annotations by 
Pope Gregory the Great. By the sanction of the 
head of the college, Mr. Rule is having it printed, 
with the addition of a scholarly preface and notes 
from his own pen. This missal contains the first 
written liturgy ever brought to England, and is in all 
probability one of the earliest published anywhere. 

According to the Atheneum, Mr. Buxton 
Forman will shortly publish a work entitled The 
300ks of William Morris: an Essay in Bibliogra- 
phy, somewhat on the plan of his volume called 
The Shelley Library—that is to say, setting forth 
in a connected narrative the public appearances of 
the author in a way calculated to give the student 
and collector such exact bibliographical knowl- 
edge of the whole of the printed works as the pres- 
ent age requires concerning not only great men 
like Morris, but many minor literati. It is intended 
to give several fac-similies and other illustrations, 
and to add information about manuscripts. 

Mr. Gladstone’s letter on book-collecting 
has set many comparisons afloat. The greatest 
book-collector ever known, says the Westminster 
Gazette, was Mr. Richard Heber, of Hodnet, M.P., 


for Oxford University. He had four immense li- 
braries, all purchased by himself: one at Hodnet, 
his place in Shropshire (which collection sold after 
his death for $53,000), another at Paris, a third at 
Brussels, and a fourth at Amsterdam. Another 
great collector, Thomas Grenville, collated every 
book in his famous library, writing on the title-page 
of each its price and history. In his case book-col- 
lecting was taken up as a cure for a broken heart, 
he having, as a young man, had a hopeless passion 
for Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

The famous collection of books owned by 
the late historian and novelist, Gustav Freytag, 
has been presented to the public library of Frank- 
fort. It includes no fewer than 7,385 volumes on 
the history of civilization in Germany from the fif- 
teenth century to the present day, the result of de- 
cades of expert collecting. It is considered the 
most valuable addition ever made to the Frank- 
fort library in the hundred years of its existence, 
and a special catalogue is to be printed. Freytag 
divided his collection into twenty-four departments, 
under the heads of superstitions, miracles, robbers, 
popular medicine and diseases, money and prices, 
customs and fashions, festivities, schools, military 
matters, the church, songs, Thirty Years’ War, etc. 

The entire autograph of Keat’s Endymion 
was sold at auction in England recently. It came 
direct from a descendant of Keat’s publisher, and 
was then offered for the first time. The manuscript, 
says the London Times, “comprises 181 leaves, and 
includes the four ‘books’ into which the poem was 
divided. The alterations in pencil and pen are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and, with the exception of 
one folio, the manuscript is entirely in the beauti- 
fully clear and neat handwriting of the poet.” In 
addition to Endymion, the same sale included 
also from the same source, the autograph manu- 
script of Lamia, which covers twenty-six pages 
folio. Both the manuscripts bear the usual “instruc- 
tions to the printer,” and are, consequently, the ac- 
tual “copy” from which the poems were set up. 

“The idea of the diminutive encyclopedia, 
published by Herr Cohn, of Berlin, which requires 
the aid of a magnifying glass in order that it may be 
read, is by no means new,” writes a correspondent 
of the Westminster Gazette, “for a tiny dictionary 
of the same kind has for a long time past been 
printed in English, and sold at the low price of 
sixpence. Other than these photographically-re- 
duced books, however, Lord Dufferin claimed, in 
a speech at Belfast some two years ago, that he was 
the possessor of the ‘smallest book in the world,’ 
while Mr. George Salamon, of Paris, who prides 
himself on having the largest ‘library of small books 
in the world,’ has a series of almanacs dating from 
1817 to 1840, printed at Karlsruhe in Baden, each 
of which measures only fourteen millimetres long 
by nine millimetres wide. Mr. Salamon’s library of 
diminutive literature is in great measure made up 
of religious publications, and an idea of the unique 
collection may be gathered from the fact that seven 
hundred of the volumes may be packed easily in one 
portmanteau.” 








The Worm Turns...R. W. Chambers.... With the Band 


While I’m tugging my mustache, 
Leaning on the window-sash, 

In the garden, you, below, 
Decked in ribbon, lace and bow, 
Promenade,—six men in tow. 


Men who hang upon your lips, 
Bend above your finger-tips; 

Each his humble tribute pays, 

Lifts to you his ardent gaze, 

Turning your small head with praise. 


You are pleased to treat with scorn, 
Men, as though beneath you born. 
You believe it when they say: 
“Man is born but to obey! 

You are made of finer clay.” 


“Man is built from common dirt, 
Scarcely fit to touch your skirt! 
Woman is his better half, 

Better angel!—queen!—his staff!” 
Pray excuse me while I laugh. 


If we call you “angel,” “queen,” 

Take # simply that we mean 

We are KINGS! Oh, don’t you know 
You're not really angels though, 

Till St. Peter tells you so? 


RET CTMB oc casices Richard Hovey........ Cap and Gown 


When a pretty maiden passes 
By the window down the street, 
Cards and billiards lose their sweet; 
Conversation on old brasses 
Languishes; up go the glasses: 
“Nice complexion!” “Dainty feet!” 
When a pretty maiden passes 
By the window down the street. 


Smith forgets the “toiling masses,” 
Robinson, the fall in wheat; 
All the club is indiscreet. 

Ah, the wisest men are asses 

When a pretty maiden passes 
By the window down the street. 


The Windy Corner, M.L. Neal, San Francisco News Letter 
We met beneath a summer sky, 
But Phyllis coldly passed me by; 
And fair was she, and mute was I 
In love that could not scorn her,— 
Not knowing we should meet one day 
Beneath a sky of black and gray 
And on a windy corner. 


For dainty maid in dainty dress. 
When pride is great and love is less, 
Is slow to pity man’s distress 
And leaves him long to mourn her; 
But grace is awkward in a squall 
And even pride may have a fall 
Upon a windy corner. 


With garments wildly blown about, 

Her silk umbrella inside out, 

My lady’s pride was put to rout, 
No sight could be forlorner. 

And she had fallen at my feet, 

But swifter than the tempest beat 

Upon that windy corner 
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I flew to render joyous aid, 
Then hinted to the troubled maid 
That to my arms, through storm and shade, - 
A happy fate had borne her; 
And evermore I lead my wife 
Round all the varied turns of life 
And every windy corner. 





A Fair Exchange...... Ernest Neal Lyon......N. Y. Sun 


One evening as I walked with Flo, 

Along the lane where lilies grow, 
She cried in fear: “What can this mean? 
I’ve lost my heart. O, have you seen 

It lying anywhere about? 

I only just now found it out. 
I’ve lost it since you came, I know. 
You've stolen it! You're eyes say so!” 


I said: ‘‘Now don’t be cross, my dear. 
Though I’ve your heart, yet never fear. 
For, since I have no need of two, 
I’ll give you mine, will not that do?” 
A smile shone in her tearful eyes, 
A rainbow over stormy skies. 
She answered: “Since I must confess——’ 
The rest I cannot tell you. Guess! 


With All Her Faults..C. G. D. Roberts... Boston Herald 


When I was but a lad, 
Long ago, 

This simple lore I had, 
Don’t you know, 

That every maiden fair 

Was an angel unaware, 

And I wondered when and where 
The wings would grow. 


But wiser now I am, 
A good deal, 
Tho’ I’ve often seen them fly, 
Yet I feel 
They are something just between 
Man and angel in their mien, 
Since my Phillida I’ve seen 
On her wheel. 


She does not show a sign 
Of a wing; 
But her figure is divine, 
And the fling 
Of her abbreviated gown, 
As she flickers through the town, 
Might buy the throne and crown 
Of a king! 


No halo of a saint 
Does she wear, 
Such as Lippo loved to paint; 
But her hair— 
As when all heaven streams 
Thro’ the landscape of my dreams— 
In such glory floats and gleams 
On the air! 


But not all for heaven she, 
Not too good! 

Yet she’s good enough for me 
In any mood. 

And if her dashing wheel 

Took her even to the deil, 

Thither. too, I’d gently steal,— 
Yes, I would! 
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TOMMY ATKINS’ MUSTACHE 
SHAVING REGULATED IN THE BRITISH ARMY 

The commanding officers of regiments in the 
sritish army have received from the War Depart- 
ment a “memorandum” which runs thus: “A re- 
port having been received in the department to the 
effect that it is getting the fashion in some regi- 
ments for young officers to shave the upper lip, the 
Secretary of State for War requests that you will be 
so good as to take such steps as you may think 
necessary to insure the provisions of the Queen’s 
regulations being adhered to.” This is official 
proof that a mustache has come to be considered 
the correct thing for an English soldier. But it 
was not always thus. For many years after the 
Hanoverians succeeded the Stuarts on the throne of 
England neither mustache nor beard was per- 
mitted to grow on an Englishman’s face, and a man 
wearing either was at once set down as a “for- 
eigner’—a word then regarded as synonymous 
with “adventurer” by most of the natives of the 
“right little, tight little island,’ who have inherited 
that strange pride of isolation which in pagan times 
was the boast of the Greek and even the Roman, 
over the “barbarian.” It is said that the mustache 
worn by Prince Albert was the cause of a great deal 
of the distrust and suspicion with which many of 
Her Majesty’s subjects long regarded her consort. 

While the Hanoverians brought into England 
the simple domesticity of the Fatherland, the outer 
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life of the court became extremely ceremonious 
under their reigns, minutiz were multiplied, and the 
code grew so rigid as to be in some cases absurd. 
It was strictly forbidden for many years that a man 
with a beard should present himself before an Eng- 


lish sovereign. This rule was in force as late as the 
Sepoy rebellion in India, and a curious story is 
related of the manner of its abolition. When the 
insurrection had been crushed, one of the native In- 
dian heroes went to England to receive the thanks 
of the government. Naturally, he expected to be 
presented to the Queen, but, in spite of his great 
and acknowledged services, the court officials 
raised the question: “Could he be received with- 
out shaving his face?” For he had a beard of pa- 
triarchal length and dimensions, as luxuriant, 
doubtless, as Senator Pfeffer’s. Now, in most Ori- 
ental nations the beard is a mark of rank and dig- 
nity, and a shaven face is a sign of inferior caste or 
servitude. It was impossible to ask this distin- 
guished East Indian to shave, for he would have 
considered it an insult. Beside, he was about to re- 
turn to India at an early date, and had he taken 
back a beardless face he could have commanded 
neither obedience nor respect from the natives of 
that part of the country to which he was going. The 
Queen was particularly desirous to receive him, but 
it is a fact that she hesitated for nearly a week be- 
fore venturing to transgress the court rule. 
Finally, however, probably thinking, with Henry 
V., that 
“Nice customs courtesy to great kings,” 

Her Majesty decided to make an exception in this 
case. Subsequently, common sense overcame 
precedent, and the restriction was abolished forever. 


But full beards, though they came to be permis- 
sible in the navy earlier, were unknown in the Eng- 
lish army until the Crimean war, and are allowed 
now only when the troops are in actual service in 
the field. 

The Prince of Wales is chiefly responsible for the 
fashion of wearing beards in civil life. Like all the 
Guelphs, he has a receding chin, and to hide the ap- 
pearance of weakness which this feature gives to an 
otherwise well-shaped face, he grew a beard. For 
a long time he parted this hirsute adornment in the 
middle; then, as it grew gray at the sides, he had it 
cut to a point, and chopped close on the cheeks. 
And the fashion was followed by young English- 
men and old,-who believe that Albert Edward, like 
an earlier Prince of Wales, is “the first gentleman 
of Europe.” 

Warts on the chin caused the Roman Emperor 
Adrian to wear a beard. But he was the exception 
in a long line of smooth-faced Roman rulers, 
which began with Scipio Africanus, the first to 
shave every day. It may be noted here that the 
first shaving barber, Ticinius Maenas, went from 
Sicily to Rome about 300 years before Christ. Con- 
stantine [V., Emperor of Rome 684-685, must have 
worn whiskers, for he was surnamed “Pognatus”— 
the bearded. Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. both 
ascended the throne of France when beardless, and 
their subjects of course shaved. As France then, 
and for many years after, gave the law of fashion to 
all Europe, the sacrifice of a part of the beard grew 
to be common. Czar Peter of Russia imposed a 
tax upon beards, obliging every man who wore one 
to pay for enjoying this “luxury” 100 rubles, unless 
he belonged to the lowest class, in which case he 
might obtain the privilege for a copeck. Clerks 
were stationed at the gates of every town to collect 
this beard tax. 

With the exception of the venerable King of 
Denmark, there is now no monarch in Europe who 
wears a full beard. The last of the younger sov- 
ereigns to eschew the razor was the German Em- 
peror Frederick III., whose brief reign was ended 
by his untimely death in 1888. 


NOVEL DEVELOPMENT OF STAMP-COLLECTING FAD 
UNIQUE DECORATIVE EFFECT WASHINGTON TIMES 

There has just come to light in Binghamton, N. 
Y., the most unique collection of stamps which any 
one ever heard of. Not so much does the oddness 
lie in the stamps themselves, as in the method of ar- 
rangement. There are 862,000 of them, and they 
completely cover every portion of a bedroom set, 
consisting of bedstead, dresser, commode and 
chairs. The stamps are secured to the set with the 
aid of glue, and then covered with heavy spar var- 
nish. The stamps can be washed, in their present 
condition, without injury. 

This curio of collections is owned by Mrs. George 
Wilson, of 191 Vestal avenue, Binghamton, N. Y. 
The beginning of this strange collection dates back 
many years. The first chair of the set that was dec- 
orated was owned by a colored family in Virginia, 
in the middle of the last century. Gradually, the 
chair passed from hand to hand and from cabin to 
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cabin until. at last it came into the possession of 
Mrs. George Yancey, a colored woman who now 
lives at Ovid, N. Y., enjoying that which so rarely 
comes to man or woman, the beginning of her sec- 
ond century of life. This chair is noticeable be- 
cause of its general quaint appearance and its par- 
ticularly straight back. It came from the banks of 
the James river, when Mrs. Yancey had been given 
her freedom, and journeyed North to New York 
state. She made a present of the chair to Mrs. 
Wilson, and it was with the idea of beautifying and 
preserving the furniture that Mrs. Wilson began 
decorating with postage stamps. Since this an- 
cient relic of colonial days has been adorned in the 
unique manner described above seven other articles 
of furniture have received similar treatment, until 
the whole set forms one of the most peculiar re- 
sults of the curio collector’s art extant. 

The collecting of postage stamps is something in 
which many persons are engaged and thousands 
more interested. It is really the only fad in which 
young and old find equal enjoyment. The little 
miss not vet in the grammar school and her mother 
at home, both pursue with equal eagerness the ac- 
cumulation of those little bits of gummed paper 
which carry articles through the mail the world 
over. Strange and unique are the forms the col- 
lections take in order that they may be properly 
preserved. But Mrs. Wilson’s is the queerest of 
them all. Included in the tiny specimens of 
stamps, which conceal every vestige of woodwork 
about the furniture which they adorn, are stamps 
from everywhere that the international postal sys- 
tem reigns, and several places where no exchange 
of mail matter has yet been agreed upon. All these 
are arranged in a manner as quaint as the idea 
itself. It must not be supposed that Mrs. Wilson’s 
patriotism is of so light an order that she would 
permit any other than the stamps of the United 
States to be in the majority. There are the faces 
of every President who has been allowed to be made 
a sample of the steel engraver’s art, from Washing- 
ton down. There are old stamps which most peo- 
ple have forgotten ever existed, stamps only known 
to the stamp collector, as a rule, and which would 
be immensely valuable by themselves. All these 
curios are of our own make, that have borne mis- 
sives on many a strange errand. Every one has 
been canceled, and therefore each of them has had 
its use before it reachel its present condition. If 
only these stamps of the United States alone could 
talk, they could tell a composite story stranger than 
any tale ever written by novelists. It almost seems, 
as you see them so firmly stuck upon the historical 
furniture, that they are mute relics of experience 
which history would be so much more complete if it 
contained and is so wofully lacking without. 
There are stamps that journeyed about in the crazy 
postal conveyances which carried the mail that was 
not Uncle Sam’s during the days when civil war 
waged relentlessly. Then there are stamps of the 
day when the missives from Southern battlefields to 
Northern homes brought both joy and sorrow, the 
latter quite as often as the former. There are one 
or two stamps that were used when California was 
the Golden Gate to so many fortune-seekers. The 
nation’s history is plastered all over this furniture, 
and the story that might be told about it, if the 
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truth were known, would no doubt make it vie in 
interest, in the eyes of the American people, with 
the treasures of Mount Vernon, the sacred relics at 
Springfield or those remembrances to which all the 
world bows at Galena. 

There is no particular method of arrangement of 
this nearly a million of stamps. Noble and peasant 
are side by side, and the commonest bit of postage 
evidence is just as likely to have a position of honor 
as the big piece of gummed paper with two figures 
on it. Evidently Mrs. Wilson believes, with the 
poet, that rank is but the guinea stamp. Of the 
foreign specimens of postal necessities, there are 
very many, and as odd as they are numerous. The 
queer-looking, dark-colored affair that comes from 
the land of the Cossack and of Tolstoi, seems 
strangely out of place, lodged for life on a bit of 
wood in a town where the very essence of freedom 
is in the air itself. Properly enough, there nestles 
close to the reminder of the Little Father’s country 
the stately and benignant face of her gracious ma- 
jesty, on whose empire the sun never sets. Along- 
side of these two is the jolly postal emblem of Rou- 
mania, while the Kaiser’s youthful face looks out at 
you from his neighbor that once brought a letter 
from the land that now is wrenched with the tales 
of Stambuloff’s assassination. The King Humbert 
looks out from near by, while—and one may almost 
fancy it sneers—a type of the face that frowns sav- 
agely on everything American, is seen. And from 
everywhere peep at you countenances which Euro- 
pean history and current events make us familiar with. 

While the fame of Mrs. Wilson’s queer collection 
has been limited to a certain prescribed circle in 
general, it has gone abroad a little, sufficiently so 
that Cornell University offered the lady $200 there- 
for, and has several times made efforts to induce 
her to accept the tender made. When the stamps 
were received, and they came along in job lots, Mrs. 
Wilson carefully washed and dried them, and then 
glued them on, after the style of a crazy patchwork 
quilt. She proposes to retain the result of her 
labor, and will sell it to no one. Unquestionably, 
she has the most novel collection of foreign and do- 
mestic stamps that is in existence. 





EARLY FASHIONS IN WEDDING GARMENTS 
HISTORY OF COLOR IN BRIDAL ROBES.,.....cccccccccces BOSTON BUDGET 
It is interesting to note that the choice of white 
for wedding dresses is comparatively a modern 
fashion. The Roman brides wore yellow, and in 
most Eastern countries pink is the bridal color. 
During the Middle Ages the Renaissance brides 
wore crimson, and most of the Plantagenet and 
Tudor queens were married in this vivid hue, which 
is still popular in parts of Brittany, where the bride 
is usually dressed in crimson brocade. It was 
Mary Stuart who first changed the color of bridal 
garments. At her marriage with Francis II. of 
France, in 1553—which took place not before the 
altar, but before the great doors of Notre Dame— 
she was gowned in white brocade, with a train of 
pale blue Persian velvet, six yards in length. This 
innovation caused quite a stir in the fashionable 
world of that time. It was not, however, till quite 
the end of the seventeenth century that pure white 
—the color hitherto worn by royal French widows 
—became popular for bridal garments in England. 




















JEANNE D’ARC’S LAND* 
By W. D. McCrackan 





On a day when the meadows of Lorraine were 
fairly throbbing with the flutter and trills of the 
larks, I trudged from the railroad station of Dom- 
remy-Maxey to the hamlet of Domremy-la-Pucelle, 
the birthplace of Jeanne D’Arc. 

I found the place to be a cluster of poor mortar 
houses, sheltering not quite three hundred souls. 
It nestled against a low ridge, covered partly with 
vineyards, partly with woods. 

Following a road that mounted gently from be- 
hind the hamlet among the vines, I came to the 
Bois Chenu, the holy of holies, where Jeanne had 
her visions. From the steps of a commemo- 
rative basilica, recently built, my eye ranged over 
the broad valley of the Meuse. The land was sown 
in long strips of many colors, like variegated rib- 
bons; a train of cars rumbled afar off, as it turned 
a sharp curve; straight, white highways crossed 
from one village to another, between rows of rigid 
poplars that rustled their silver leaves in the breeze. 
Two mounted gendarmes rode slowly along, side 
by side, saying nothing. Women in large sunbon- 
nets were bending to their work in the fields. At 
intervals long streamers of sunlight broke through 
the clouds, and passed rapidly across the country, 
like the rays of an electric search-light. 

Here it was that Jeanne, between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen, received the visitations of those 
mysterious voices which urged her to go forth, ex- 
hort the King and save France from the English in- 
vaders. 

The home of Jeanne d’Arc is in reality an old- 
fashioned farm-house, somewhat embellished in the 
style of the fifteenth century. It has the sloping, 
one-sided roof, characteristic of French farm- 
houses. The old tiles, once red, are now a russet- 
brown. The windows are framed in stone. The 
narrow doorway is carried up into a richly-carved 
Gothic point, which contains the fleur-de-lis of 
France and the coats of arms of the allied families 
of Thiesselin and d’Arc. Above is the strangely 
modern-sounding motto, “Vive-Labeur, 1481,” 
and bélow, “Vive le Roi Louis.” 

A niche over the doorway contains a statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc, kneeling, bare-headed, with folded 
hands, and clad in a complete suit of armor— 
greaves, breastplate and all. A sword hangs by her 
side. Her hair falls down her back in long waves, 
and her woman’s form shows plainly in the cut of 
her knightly accoutrements. 

The first room you enter is the kitchen, and gen- 
eral living-room of the family. Here Jeanne 
propably spent many a winter evening, sewing by 
the firelight and listening to tales of English in- 
vasion, brought by wandering pilgrims. Jeanne’s 
bedroom is bare and badly lighted by a tiny square 
window. A third room was used as a cellar, and a 
fourth by Jeanne’s brothers. 

The general impression is that of a damp and 
dingy house, long uninhabited. But, in reality, 


*From Little Idyls of the Big Worid, by W. D. McCrackan. 
Joseph Knight Company, publishers. See page 488. 


Jeanne’s father was a well-to-do yeoman, and a local 
magistrate. His house is even now one of the best 
in the village. 

Jeanne worshipped oftenest in the parish church. 
Indeed, she was by nature intensely religious. The 
keynote of her life was devotion—to God, to the 
saints, to the king. The call of duty, as she con- 
ceived it, was supreme for her over every other con- 
sideration. 

“If [ had had a hundred fathers and a hundred 
mothers,” she once exclaimed, “If I had been a 
king’s daughter, still would I have gone forth.” 

Whatever may be the explanation of the voice 
that haunted Jeanne, she herself had no doubts 
about its origin. 

“I firmly believe, as firmly as I believe in the 
Christian faith, and that God has redeemed us from 
the pains of hell, that this voice is from God.” 

She resisted the subtle interpretation of the ques- 
tioner at her trial, who suggested that she imagined 
voices, as one sometimes thinks to hear and under- 
stand certain words amid the sound of bells ringing. 
The voice was too real. Its prophecies too true for 
her. 

The judge, probing for some pretext to condemn, 
asked: 

“What were you doing yesterday morning when 
the voice came to you?” 

“Tl was sleeping. It woke me.” 

“By touching your arm?” 

“It woke me without touching.” 

“Andgwhat said the voice?” 

“Tt told me to answer boldly, and that God would 
help me.’ 

The, good old-fashioned word inspiration no 


longer sfies us. Was Jeanne a psychic medium 
or a vi@imn of auto-suggestion? 
Whert you have read the mystic words of this 


peasant woman, and puzzled over the nature of her 
visions, go to Nancy, the capital of this same land, 
Lorraine. Perhaps there you may find a strangely 
modern answer to your medizval puzzle in the hos- 
pital now become famous the world over for the 
experiments in hypnotism which have been con- 
ducted there. 

A young girl lies in the hospital ward, with body 
relaxed, hearing everything, but subject to the will 
of the doctor. He makes her play with an 
imaginary ring on her finger, a bracelet on her arm, 
or a fan in her hand. Suddenly she takes hold of 
the sheet of her bed. She goes through all the 
motions of washing and ironing it, omitting no 
detail. ‘ 

Yes and these hallucinations can become self- 
made after awhile, in certain cases. By means of 
auto-suggestion, doubtless an unconscious process, 
many men and perhaps more women have fitted 
themselves for great missions on this earth. 

Contrast the medizval maid in the Bois Chenu, 
and the modern maid in the hospital of Nancy. Is 
not the world walking the brink of great discoveries, 
which may some day explain many mysteries of our 
present life, and strip not a few masks from history. 
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TABLE TALK: CONCERNING EATING AND DRINKING 





FOOD EATEN IN CHINA 

B. BH. PARKER... ccccccccccccccocs coccccoscccocoeses CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

The commonly received opinion that the Chi- 
nese, as a nation, habitually feed on rats and mice 
is quite erroneous. But in the city of Canton 
“spatchcock”’ rats—that is, rats split open and dried 
—are commonly sold in the streets for purposes of 
eating. An old Cantonese teacher of mine never 
failed to cook and eat a rat whenever he was fortu- 
nate enough to catch one. He said the flesh was 
“warming.” A Cantonese peasant woman of my 
acquaintance, who suffered much from rheumatism 
and chills, told me that she found boiled rat always 
did her good. Other native women told me that it 
made the hair grow more rapidly. I do not know 
if mice are eaten, too; but in Chinese there is no 
word distinguishing rats from mice, both, in fact, 
being species of the genus Mus. Spatchcock rats 
are usually sold in the streets of Canton strung on 
a stick, like the cabobs of Turkey and Egypt. I 
have never heard of rat-eating in any other pro- 
vince. In the same way, cats and dogs are by no 
means usual food, though in most parts of China the 
poor are glad of any chance meat which may be 
thrown in their way. In Canton, however, both 
kittens and puppies are hawked about as a delicacy, 
and I myself once bought a nice little dog in a cage 
for sixpence. He used to follow my official chair 
in and out of the city every day. The roof of his 
mouth and his tongue were as dark as a common 
India-rubber eraser. There is one shop in Canton 


where cats’ flesh is the sole article sold. Like rats’ 
flesh, it is said to be warmth-producing. 

In Peking we used, when living out ofg@wn, our- 
selves to regularly eat camel, donkey @hd goat, 


nothing else being obtainable. Our only concern 
was to secure flesh which had been properly slaugh- 
tered. But I have often seen the sigh gather 
round a camel or donkey which had fall@h dead in 
the roads, and cut it up for food. 

There is, I believe, only one place known to Euro- 
peans in China where human milk is hawked about 
for sale; that is Amoy,andold menare the purchasers. 
Until the advent of Europeans, cows’ milk was very 
little drunk anywhere in China, except in the north, 
where Tartar pastoral habits have influenced the 
national taste. In the same way, 1n Annam and 
Burma, I have found that milk had no place in the 
national diet. But of late years the Chinese have 
begun to fancy the sweetened tinned milks of Eu- 
rope. Cheese is held in abomination by the Chi- 
nese, who call it “milk cake,” and consider it in the 
light of “rotten milk.” The Chinese histories have 
very accurate descriptions of the kumiss and other 
milk foods of the Turks and Tartars, but they them- 
selves never seem to have adopted them. A de- 
coction known as nai-ch’a, or “milk-tea,” is drunk 
at the Manchu court, and is served out on state oc- 
casions; but it is merely a survival—probably of 
Mongol rule. 





WHAT LONDON DRINKS 

JOHN MUNRO... ccccccscccccvcccccccscecs CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 
In dealing with this colossal problem I do not 
pretend to a perfect accuracy. It would, of course, 
be practically impossible to specify all the various 


kinds and quantities of liquid drunk in the great 
metropolis in a single day. I have even passed over 
pure water, the first and simplest beverage of all; 
not because the water drunk in London is at all a 
negligible quantity, but, rather, because it is not an 
artificial drink. I have confined my study to the 
principal liquors, beer, wine and spirits; to tea, 
coffee, cocoa; and to mineral waters. From the 
nature of the case, these estimates are merely ap- 
proximations to the truth, arrived at by calculation. 
The Statistical Abstracts published by the govern- 
ment give the quantities of alcoholic liquors, tea, 
coffee, and cocoa consumed in the United Kingdom 
in a year, and by assuming the population of the 
metropolitan area to be six millions, or about one- 
seventh of the whole country, we obtain the amount 
consumed in London yearly and, therefore, daily. 
Beer is, doubtless, a very ancient drink in the 
British Isles. Phythias, a Greek of Marseilles, 
visited the south of Britain five hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, and found that the natives 
had great barns filled with grain, from which they 
brewed a beverage. Perhaps it was beer, perhaps 
it was whiskey, but probably it was both. At the 
present day about 177,000,000 gallons of (British) 
beer are drunk in London yearly, and 485,000 
gallons daily. Taking 485,000 gallons as 78,000 
cubic feet, a barrel 76 feet long by 36 feet in mean 
diameter measured internally between the bung 
and head, will hold this quantity. Wine has 
been drunk in London from Romano-British, if not 
from earlier times. At present the quantity con- 
sumed in a day is about 5,500 gallons, or 44,000 
pints, which could be stored in a wine vault, 52 feet 
square and 1 foot deep. Of spirits—home and for- 
eign—about 16,000 gallons are drunk daily by Lon- 
doners; and, as a gallon is 0.16 of a cubic foot in 
volume, a demijohn 20 feet high and 13 feet in diam- 
eter, measured internally, would supply the town. 
Tea, which has a mythical origin in China, as 
wine has in Europe, and is referred to the days of 
the Emperor Chin Wung, who flourished about 
2737 B.C., was introduced into England at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, if not earliér.. Mr. 
Wickham, a servant of the East India Company, 
in a letter to his friend, Mr. Eaton, dated June 27, 
1615, asks him for a “pot of the best sort of chaw,” 
which was then a luxury, sipped out of “silver por- 
ringers.” Perhaps it was this early form of the 
name which induced the old Scotch lady to boil a 
pound of tea her son sent from China and serve up 
the leaves mashed with butter! The first mention 
of it in London appears as an advertisement in 
the Mecurius Politicus for September, 1658, and 
runs: “That excellent, and by all Physitians ap- 
proved, China drink, called by the Chinese Tcha, 
by other nations Tay, alias Tee, is sold at the Sul- 
taness Head, a cophee-house in Sweeting’s Rents, 
by the Royal Exchange London.” The same year 
Thomas Garraway, a “tobacconist and coffee man,” 
also sold “tay” in Exchange Alley, and announced 
that until then it had only been used as a “regalia 
in high treatments and entertainments, and presents 
made therof to princes and grandees.” Two years 
later Mr. Pepys noted in his famous Diary that the 











“poticary” had prescribed tea for Mrs. P. as being 
good for “cold and defluxions.” About 33,000,000 
pounds of tea are now consumed in London yearly, 
or some 90,000 pounds daily. An ordinary tea- 
chest, containing about 4.5 cubic feet, holds from 
80 to 100 (say 90) pounds of tea, according to its 
quality. A chest of 4,500 cubic feet, or 20 feet high 
by 15 feet square, internal dimensions, would 
therefore hold the 90,000 pounds which London re- 
quires every day. Coffee, which owes its name to 
Kaffa, in East Africa, where it grows wild, was, ac- 
cording to an Oriental legend, discovered by a Der- 
vish, Hadji Omer, who, when he was expelled 
from Mocha, in 1285, and hiding in a cave, roasted 
the berry to sustain his life. It was introduced 
into England about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and, according to Oldys, the antiquary, 
Mr. Edwards, a Turkey merchant, brought it from 
Smyrna to London in the year 1657, his servant, 
Pasqua Rosee, opening a coffee-house in St. Mi- 
chael’s Alley, Cornhill. About 1,000 cwt. (112,000 
pounds) of coffee beans are consumed in London 
daily, and assuming that a coffee sack or bale 11 
cubic feet in contents will hold a hundredweight of 
beans, a sack or a canister 14 feet high and 10 feet 
in diameter will serve London for a day. Accord- 
ing to a little book on cocoa by “Historicus,” which 
has been kindly sent to me by Messrs. Cadbury, the 
use of this beverage dates from the mythical times 
of Quetzalcoatl, king of the Toltecs, to whom it was 
administered by a magician named Titlacahua in 
order that he might transport himself wherever he 
wished. Columbus brought some cocoa to Spain 
in 1494, and Cortez found that Montezuma, the fa- 
mous cacique of Mexico, was served with chocolate, 
or chocolatl, in golden cups with tortoise-shell 
spoons. At first, the English and Dutch sea-rovers 
thought so little of cocoa that when they captured 
a Spanish ship laden with it they hurled the cargo 
overboard in their anger and disappointment. 
Nevertheless, it was introduced into London about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and, accord- 
ing to the Public Advertiser of June 16, 1657, there 
was in Bishopsgate street, in Queen’s Head Alley, 
at a Frenchman’s hotse, “an excellent West In- 
dian drink called chocolate to be sold, where you 
may have it ready at any time, and also unmade, 
at reasonable rates.” 
raw cocoa, or “nibs,” are consumed in the United 
Kingdom yearly, and about 3,200,000 pounds in 
London—that is to say, 8,800 pounds daily. Prob- 
ably not more than half of this, or 4,400 pounds is 
drunk as cocoa and chocolate, the rest going in the 
preparation of the nibs and in the manufacture of 
sweets. A tin about 9 feet high by 5 feet wide and 
3 feet thick will hold this quantity. 

With regard to aerated waters, it is impossible to 
arrive at the correct quantity drunk in London 
daily, but I am assured on the best authority that 
3,000,000 half-pint bottles, or 187,000 gallons, is not 
an under-statement. A cylindrical bottle, 23 feet 
in diameter and 70 feet high, internal measure- 
ment exclusive of the neck, will contain this quan- 
tity. 

The reports of the metropolitan police give the 
number of licensed public-houses, including hotels, 
taverns, and bars, in London as about 14,000. They 
are of all shapes and sizes; but with an average of 50 
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feet of frontage, if they were placed side by side they 
would stretch 130 miles, or from London to Bir- 
mingham. 





NUTRITIVE VALUE OF MEATS 
R. H. CHITTENDEN... .ccccccccccees DIETETIC AND HYGIENIC GAZETTE 
The cheapest food is that which supplies the most 
nutriment for the least money. The well-known 
maxim that “the best is the cheapest,” is not true of 
foods, for the term “best” in this connection is ordi- 
narily applied to that which has the finest appear- 
ance, the finest flavor, most tender structure, etc. 
Thus, there is no more nutriment in a pound of 
proteid from tenderloin steak than in the same 
weight of proteid from the neck or shoulder, and 
yet note the great difference in cost. A great deal 
of money is spent by people who can ill afford it, 
because of this notion that the more expensive cuts 
are the more nutritious; much of it perhaps attribu- 
table to lack of knowledge of the art of cookery. 
Here is a field for missionary labor that will repay 
the cultivation. A waste of food material is a crime 
against both pocket and morals. Various extrac- 
tives, active principles, etc., all endowed with more 
or less physiological properties are likewise in- 
gested as a part of the meat, and add to their effects, 
perhaps to aid in keeping up the tone and vitality 
of the organism. Meats have certain stimulating 
properties, which distinguish them from the grosser 
vegetable foods. In this respect they might per- 
haps almost be classed with such articles as tea, 
coffee, etc., in their power of ministering to the 
wants of the brain and nerves. As Sir William 
Roberts well says: “The struggle for existence, or 
rather for a higher and better existence among civi- 
ized men is almost exclusively a brain struggle, 
and these brain foods must be regarded as a very 
important part of the equipment, for that struggle. 
If we compare, as best we may with our limited in- 
formation, the general characteristics of the high-fed 
and low-fed classes and races, there is, I think, to be 
perceived a broad distinction between them. The 
high-fed classes and races display, on the whole, a 
richer vitality, more momentum and individuality 
of character, and a greater brain power than their 
low-fed brethren and they constitute the soil or 
breeding ground out of which eminent men chiefly 
arise.” Again: “Trainers will tell you that the 
hunter and the draught horse require to be fed dif- 
ferently. In the hunter is wanted rapid liberation 
of energy within a comparatively short space of 
time; in the draught horse is wanted a more grad- 
ual liberation of energy and for a longer period. 
The hunter is fed on concentrated and stimulating 
food, the heaviest and most expensive oats, which, 
if I may so express it, is the beef of vegetable feed- 
ers, while the draught horse is fed on a lower and 
less stimulating diet—-on Indian corn, and 
chopped hay, food which tends to increase bulk and 
weight.” So with mankind, the nature and qual- 
ity of the nutrient—aside from its containing the 
due proportion of the several requisite elements— 
exert a specific influence npon the character of the 
body, and the meats may be fairly placed in the 
front rank of foods as giving important aid toward 
that higher physical and mental development 
which belongs to the civilization of the nineteenth 
century. 
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INTIMACY AND FAMILIARITY 
THE ‘‘HALL-MARK”’ OF BREEDING.,..........008: NATIONAL OBSERVER 


“Be thou familiar but by no means vulgar,” is an 
admirable piece of advice in the sense originally at- 
tached to it. The meaning, however, of words un- 
dergoes such curious changes, that if a new Polo- 
nius wished to repeat it in modern English, he 
would, to reproduce the sense of it, be obliged to 
invert the sound; and his counsel would run. “Be 
thou intimate, but by no means familiar.” For 
familiarity, as the word has come to be understood 
now, though not co-extensive with vulgarity, is al- 
ways and essentially a manifestation of it, and the 
second formula is thus the precise equivalent of the 
first. Amongst certain classes, however, familiar- 
ity, whether vulgar or not, is identified with inti- 
macy, and is no doubt its almost invariable accom- 
paniment; and we may accordingly be asked how it 
is possible to enjoy the latter, and yet at the same 
time refuse to indulge ourselves in the former. The 
answer is simple. We do not say, for a moment, 
that the greatest familiarity may not co-exist with 
intimacy. We say only that the best intimacy is 
entirely devoid of familiarity. Familiarity is the 
distinctive accompaniment of intimacy amongst ill- 
bred people. 

To define familiarity is no doubt somewhat diffi- 
cult. Like a commonness of accent, like a false 
note in music, it is to be felt rather than formu- 
lated. But it can be illustrated by reference to the 
ways in which it most frequently shows itself; and 
its inner nature can, without much difficulty, be an- 
alyzed. Its coarsest manifestations are slaps on the 
back, digs in the ribs, unconventional attitudes, 
and the violation, either active or passive, of the 
conventional courtesies of society. But perhaps its 
completest, though at the same time its subtlest, 
manifestations are to be found in certain elusive 
tones of phrase, and especially in inflections of the 
voice. We all know of how many different mean- 
ings the words “Yes” and “No” are capable, ac- 
cording to the tone in which they are uttered. 
There is hardly any word or sentence which is not 
similarly capable of expressing an equal number of 
degrees of social affinity. Let us take the word 
“You,” for instance. According to the way in which 
it is uttered it shows the precise attitude which the 
speaker takes up in relation to the person whom 
he addresses. It shows the amount of liberty which 
he desires to assume in his dealings with him—the 
footing on which he desires to stand. “What do 
you think?” “Here is a letter for you.” These 
two phrases may mean, “I venture to ask your opin- 
ion,” and “I have been asked to give you this let- 
ter”; or they may mean, “Out with your thoughts, 
for I think I have a right to know them,” and 
“Here is a letter for you, and I bet I know who it 
comes from.” 

And yet, though the signs which mark familiarity 
may be specified, it would be very difficult for a 
careless or unrefined observer—an observer whose 
own sensibilities did not give him a key to the 
situation—to say, by watching the external be- 
havior of different companies, where familiarity be- 





gan and where familiarity ended. We have said 
that one sign of it is the slapping of a friend on the 
back; and yet it is possible to give a reserve even 
to this action, which, whilst not robbing it of its 
friendliness, takes all familiarity away from it, and 
the meaning of which is distinguished by the sen- 
sitive back of the recipient, as the ear distinguishes 
the quality of a musician’s touch on the piano. Peo- 
ple, again, who really are not inthe least familiar will 
surrender themselves at times, as in acting or in cer- 
tain games, to an artificial familiarity for the mo- 
ment, which ends abruptly with the occasion. And 
so, too, at times, in speaking, they will make use 
of a familiar manner, in the same spirit of well- 
understood irony as that in which they garnish their 
conversation with popular mispronunciations or 
vulgarisms, thus heightening the effect of their 
natural language by contrast. The truth is that 
familiarity, like virtue, depends not so much on how 
people act, as on the spirit from which their acts 
spring, and on the general temper which they ex- 
press; and we shall understand the matter better 
by approaching it from within, than from without. 

Familiarity, in short, is one aspect of practical de- 
mocracy—one embodiment of the principle of so- 
cial equality; but it must not be inferred from this 
that the well-bred reserve which is its opposite im- 
plies, of necessity, any assumption of superiority on 
the part of one intimate over another. On the con- 
trary, well-bred equals would be no more familiar 
in their intercourse with one another than they 
would be in their intercourse with those who were 
socially most remote from them. They would not 
be more familiar, though they would be doubtless 
much more intimate. A prince would be no more 
likely to intrude himself uninvited on a brother 
prince, than he would be, uninvited, to quarter him- 
self on the court grocer. The greater the deference 
he expects to be paid to himself, the greater is the 
deference he instinctively pays to, others. Social 
self-respect, in fact, is a species of Social chastity; 
and amongst well-bred people those persons who 
lose it become as much déclassés as the well-bred 
woman does who descends from the drawing-room 
to the streets. 

The truth of these observations is never more 
clearly visible than it is when ill-bred persons find 
themselves accidentally amongst those whom they 
consider to be superior to themselves. Their be- 
havior is invariably extreme, either in one direction 
or another. They are either abnormally stiff or 
subservient, or else they are familiar. 





FRESHNESS OF FEELING 
LIFE AND ART... .cccccccccccccccccccccccvcccevccceccces .«+.»THE OUTLOOK 
The primary charm of art resides in the freshness 
of feeling which it reveals and conveys. An art 
which discloses fatigue, weariness, exhaustion of 
emotion, deadening of interest, has parted with its 
magical spell; for vitality, emotion, passionate inter- 
est in the experiences of life, devout acceptance of 
the facts of life, are the prime characteristics of art 
in those moments when its veracity and power are 
at the highest point. A great work of art may be 
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tragic in the view of life which it presents, but it 
must show no sign of the succumbing of the spirit 
to the appalling facts with which it deals; even in 
those cases in which, as in the tragedy of King 
Lear, blind fate seems relentlessly sovereign over 
human affairs, the artist must disclose in his atti- 
tude and method a sustained energy of spirit. Noth- 
ing shows so clearly a decline in creative force as a 
loss of interest on the part of the artist in the sub- 
ject or material with which he deals. 

That fresh bloom which lies on the very face of 
poetry, and in which not only its obvious but its 
enduring charm resides, is the expression of a feel- 
ing for nature, for life, and for the happenings 
which make up the common lot, which keeps its 
earliest receptivity and responsiveness. When a 
man ceases to care deeply for things, he ceases to 
represent or interpret them with insight and power. 
The preservation of feeling is, therefore, essential 
in all artistic work; and when it is lost the artist be- 
comes an echo or an imitation of his nobler self 
and work. It is the beautiful quality of the true art 
instinct that it constantly sees and feels the familiar 
world with a kind of childlike directness and de- 
light. That which has become commonplace to 
most men is as full of charm and novelty to the art- 
ist as if it had just been created. He sees it with 
fresh eyes and feels it with a fresh heart. To such 


a spirit nothing becomes stale and hackneyed; 
everything remains new, fresh, and significant. It 
has often been said that if it were not for the chil- 
dren the world would lose the faith, the enthusiasm, 


the delight which constantly renew its spirit and re- 
inforce its courage. A world grown old in feeling 
would be an exhausted world, incapable of pro- 
duction along spiritual or artistic lines. Now, the 
the artist is always a child in the eagerness of his 
spirit and the freshness of his feeling; he retains the 
magical power of seeing things habitually and still 
seeing them freshly. Mr. Lowell was walking with 
a friend along a country road when they came upon 
a large building which bore the inscription “Home 
for Incurable Children.” ‘They'll take me there 
some day,” was the half-humorous comment of a 
sensitive man, to whom life brought great sorrows, 
but who retained to the very end a youthful buoy- 
ancy, courage, and faculty of finding delight in 
common things. 

It is a significant fact that the greatest men and 
women never lose the qualities which are commonly 
associated with youth: freshness of feeling, zest for 
work, joy in life. Goethe at eighty-four studied the 
problems of life with the same deep interest which 
he had felt in them at thirty or forty; Tennyson’s 
imagination showed some signs of waning power 
in extreme old age, but the magic of feeling was 
still fresh in his heart; Dr. Holmes carried his 
blithe spirits, his gayety and spontaneity of wit, 
to the last year of his life; and Mr. Gladstone at 
eighty-six is one of the most eager and aspiring 
men of his time. Genius seems to be allied to im- 
mortal youth; and in this alliance resides a large 
part of its power. For the man of genius does not 
demonstrate his possession of that rare and elusive 
gift by seeing things which have never been seen 
before, but by seeing with fresh interest what men 
have seen so often that they have ceased to regard 
it. Novelty is rarely characteristic of great works 
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of art; on the contrary, the facts of life which they 
set before us are familiar, and the thoughts they 
convey by direct statement or by dramatic illustra- 
tion have always been. haunting our minds. The 
secret of the artist resides in the unwearied vitality 
which brings him to such close quarters of life, 
and endows him with directness of sight and fresh- 
ness of feeling. Daisies have starred fields in Scot- 
land since men began to plow and reap, but Burns 
saw them as if they had sprung from the ground for 
the first time; forgotten generations have seen the 
lark rise and heard the cuckoo call in England, but 
to Wordsworth the song from the upper sky and 
the notes from the thicket on the hill were full of 
the music of the first morning. Shakespeare dealt 
with old stories and constantly touched upon the 
most familiar things, but with what new interest 
he invests both theme and illustration! 

This freshness of feeling is not in any way depen- 
dent on the character of the materials upon which it 
plays; it is not our irresponsible temperamental 
quality which seeks the joyful or comic facts of life 
and ignores its sad and tragic aspects. The zest 
of spirit which one finds in Shakespeare, for in- 
stance, is not a blind optimism thoughtlessly escap- 
ing from the shadows into the sunshine. On the 
contrary, it is drawn by a deep instinct to study the 
most perplexing problems of character, and to 
drop its plummets into the blackest abysses of ex- 
perience. Literature deals habitually with the most 
sombre side of the human lot, and finds its richest 
material in those awful happenings which invest the 
history of every race with such pathetic interest; 
and yet literature, in its great moments, overflows 
with vitality, zest of spirit, freshness of spirit! There 
is no contradiction in all this; for the vitality which 
pervades great art is not dependent upon external 
conditions; it has its source in the soul of the artist. 
It is the immortal quality in the human spirit play- 
ing like sunshine on the hardest and most tragic 
facts of experience. It often suggests no explana- 
tion of these facts; it is content to present them with 
relentless veracity; but even when it offers no solu- 
tion of the tragic problem, the tireless interest 
which it feels, the force with which it illustrates and 
describes, the power of moral organization and in- 
terpretation which it reveals, carry with them the 
conviction that the spirit of man, however baffled 
and beaten, is superior to all the accidents of for- 
tune and indestructible even within the circle of 
the blackest fate. As CEdipus, old, blind, and 
smitten, vanishes from our sight, we think of him 
no longer as a great figure blasted by adverse fate, 
but as a great soul smitten and scourged and yet 
still invested with the dignity of immortality. The 
dramatist, even when he throws no light on the 
ultimate solution of the problem with which he 
is dealing, feels so deeply and freshly, and discloses 
such sustained strength, that the vitality with which 
the facts are exhibited and the question stated af- 
firms its superiority over all the adversities and 
catastrophes of fortune. 

This freshness of feeling, which is the gift of men 
and women of genius, must be possessed in some 
measure by all who.long to get the most out of life 
and to develop their own inner resources. To re- 
tain zest in work and delight in life we must keep 
freshness of feeling. Its presence lends unfailing 
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charm to its possessor; its loss involves loss of the 
deepest personal charm. It is essential in all gen- 
uine culture, because it sustains that interest in 
events, experience, and opportunity upon which 
growth is largely conditioned; and there is no more 
effective means of preserving and developing it 
than intimacy with those who have invested all life 
with its charm. The great books are reservoirs of 
this vitality. When our own interest begins to die, 
and the world turns gray and old;in our sight, we 
have only to open Homer, Shakespeare, Brown- 
ing, and the flowers bloom again and the skies are 
blue; and the experiences of life, however tragic, 
are matched by a vitality which is sovereign over 
them all. 


THE LOST ART OF HOUSEKEEPING 
HOMEMAKERS AS THEY USED TO BE THE SPEAKER 
There is so little tender personality and individ- 
uality nowadays about the common things of daily 
life. Everything and everybody seems to be 
“turned out in lots.” In many houses the furniture 
represents, not the taste of the owner, but that of 
the upholsterer who contracted to “do it” for so 
much, and who supplies, to those who require 
them, even ancestral portraits. Everything must 


be done as hurriedly as possible, and with as little 
trouble as may be, so there is small leisure left for 
the sweet old-fashioned graces and manners of life, 
and conspicuous among these lost treasures is the 
fine art of housekeeping. Not the mere ordering of 


dinners, and the determination that the expenditure 
shall not exceed a certain amount, but that personal 
supervision of everything which went to make a 
household’s comfort and dignity. 

When a woman’s home was really her kingdom, 
when everything in that home bore the delicate 
print of that woman’s sway, and was the expression 
of the refinement of her taste, there must have been 
a flavour about the practical side of living which is 
now completely lost. The fair white linen, scented 
with cunning mixtures of sweet herbs, which has 
been handed down for generations, and was origi- 
nally spun in the house; the quaint old screens and 
chairs, covered with finest needlework; the beautiful 
silk and linen counterpanes, which are heirlooms in 
most families to-day,—all bore witness, not only to 
the deftness of her hands, but also to the sweet grav- 
ity of her mind, making it possible to devote real 
thought to what we consider such trivial matters. 
Housekeeping in all its many branches used to be 
practiced by “ladies of quality,” and was probably 
as much neglected by the middle classes then as it 
is now by the generality of women of all sorts and 
conditions. In the present day the still-room only 
exists in large establishments; formerly it was as 
necessary in a gentleman’s house as the “withdraw- 
ing-room.” The ladies of the house there com- 
pounded, or superintended the compounding of 
many wonderful confections, simple herb medicines 
and washes supposed to improve the complexion, 
besides dear old familiar scents, lavender, rosemary 
and sweet-bricr, the very mention of which brings 
back memories of a time almost forgotten, like the 
vague sweet odor still pervading some venerable 
blue jar once filled with pot-pourri, made by the 
hands of one’s great-grandmother. Now the pot- 


pourri probably comes from the Stores or Bond 
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Street, and has an indescribable modern and mer- 
cantile aroma; and the old blue jar is gone, too. It 
“went in two” in the hands of the pert, befrizzled, 
up-to-date housemaid, and no one took the trouble 
to mend it, as it lacked intrinsic value, and we are 
too wise now for sentiment. Famous receipts were 
hereditary, part of the family documents, and were 
transmitted for generations; and various dishes and 
compounds were known as “Lady Betty ——’s cele- 
brated venison pasty,” or ‘Mistress Lettice ’s 
swallow water” for “curing the ague,” and many 
great families had dishes which were considered pe- 
culiar to them, by reason of the art with which they 
were made. 

No doubt we are in some ways a much busier 
race of women than our great-grandmothers were. 
We travel more, write more, talk more, clamor 
more, and generally fuss more than would have 
been considered becoming in their day. We pub- 
licly discuss every kind of personal or impersonal 
grievance on platforms; we employ ourselves in air- 
ing our views, religious, political, scientific, and 
many difficult points in social ethics with which, in 
former days, women were not supposed to meddle. 
Then we have our social engagements. We think 
nothing of hurrying from England to Scotland or 
Ireland for the sake of one ball and a two days’ 
“shoot.” We pay months of visits. Starting the 
end of July, we fly about the country until Christ- 
mas, except when we rush home to entertain a party 
ourselves, the consequence being that the house 
machinery does not run as smoothly, or with as 
much comfort to the guests as might be desired. 
Or, perhaps, we are seized with the craze for 
“travel,” and we embark on expeditions of enter- 
prise, on our return writing some more or less vera- 
cious account of how we never slept in a real bed for 
six weeks, and had nothing to eat but sardines. Our 
sports also absorb a great part of our time. We 
hunt four days a week, or are absent on bicycle 
tours, golfing tournaments, or ladies’ cricket 
weeks, and some of us shoot, deer-stalk, fence and 
even box. The women of the middle classes have, 
in their own way, just as many outside distractions, 
glee parties, chorus singings, practicings, cinder- 
ellas, tea-parties, and parochial festivities innumer- 
able. 

All these, of course, are the energetic souls, but 
there is a large contingent of women who appar- 
ently do nothing. They are interested in nothing, 
they have not the opportunity for much social rec- 
reation, they are indifferent to religious or philan- 
thropic causes, and even their own “wrongs” do not 
move them. Yet neither do they turn to the old- 
fashioned and tender arts of home life. They and 
their households live in habitual discomfort. If 
they give a dinner-party, either half the dinner is 
“sent in” or a cook is hired for the occasion, which 
no doubt accounts for those varnished mysteries 
called entrées, so frequently to be met with. 

We are always hearing of the difficulty of getting 
cooks, except to those blessed few who can afford 
first-rate chefs; but no doubt the solving of the 
difficulty lies in our own hands. If only we gave a 
little more time, forethought, and -real interest to 
this lost art, cooks would cease from troubling, and 
weary husbands and discontented guests would be 
at rest. 
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AMONG THE PLANTS: IN GARDEN, FIELD AND FOREST 





THE TOWN GARDEN 
CHARLES M. SKINNER......cecesccscsccccccses NATURE IN A CITY YARD* 


My Emerson and Bacon, even Burroughs and 
Thoreau, shall suggest nothing to me to-day. I 
will leave my brains in the house and sit among 
the petunias and sweet-peas. For nature, even a 
yardful of it, makes health in her communicant. 

Summer is the time when the yard looks best and 
feels worst—meaning that the human creatures who 
maintain it are least at ease; for we have about four 
months in the year when the temperature is infer- 
nal. Those who can, and are wise, flee to the hills. 
Those who are poor and can’t, or won’t, stay among 
the baking bricks and blistering asphalt, and toil 
and drink and grumble and die. And it is not every 
one who can show a yard with fifty varieties of plant 
in bloom at once to mitigate the temperature. For 
really it seems a shade less hot when you can smell 
roses through the windows, and when the luscious- 
ness of honeysuckle pervades the steaming, stag- 
nant air. In the morning, when people are gasp- 
ing at the humidity, and the heat is ripping up from 
the flag-stones and out from the housefront, we 
have only to go to the back windows and look 
down into the lush greenery to feel as if there were 
less perspiration. In New York, a yard, save just 
enough of one for clothes to dry and cats to sing 
in, is an exception. I would rather rent this two- 
story affair, with a few feet of nature added, than 
live in Fifth avenue and have no grass to put my 
feet on. , 

Truly the opulence of gold may comfort one, but 
it cannot be a substitute for the wealth of color in 
our yard. No, it is not a vain statement. Reason 
it out for yourself: Limitless gold, in bareness and 
dullness or squalor, or next to none of it and bright- 
ness and gaiety and liberty and action? 

This is when we reap that which we have sown in 
thespring. Wehavecoddleditthroughthe frosts, and 
now we glean it for dinner and the neighbors, and 
some sprays and blossoms for the always eager chil- 
dren of the tenements. Reginald McGonigle comes 
over the fence and helps himself, though he doesn’t 
care much about flowers. Few good things come 
without work—it is only the bad things that do that 
—and my wife often puts in a morning when I am at 
the shop, and we labor together for an hour after I 
come home in the evening. Insects take most of 
our time, but there are dead leaves to pinch off, 
earth to stir, vines to train, enthusiastic bushes to 
trim, weeds to pull, grass to cut, cats to shoo away 
and the whole place to water. If time is worth 
money, it is cheaper to buy flowers at the shops, but 
it is raising of them that makes the best fun. Re- 
mit your care, even for a few days, and the place 
becomes a “sight.” It is surprising that weeds 
want so much room. Tear them up and you see 
much bare earth under and about them. They not 
only steal the nutriment from the flowers, but try 
to monopolize the sunshine. . 

The fleur-de-lis (flower of Louis, the “royal lily” 
of France, which is not a lily, and belongs to us as 
much as to Europe) is one of those steady reliable 
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growths that rtobody should be without. We put 
ours into a clump, and as they have grown they 
have matted together, so that for a month we have 
a gorgeous array of white, yellow, blue, and purple 
flowers, faintly fragrant and greatly satisfying. In- 
sects do not make too much havoc with them, and 
they almost never touch the blossoms. 

Then there are morning glories that sow them- 
selves like weeds and petunias that flower all sum- 
mer, ditto geraniums, and the sunny nasturtium, 
with its variants of lemon, gold, orange, scarlet, 
red, and crimson, the modest yet showy portulaca, 
and sundry others. But you do not have to buy 
anything. Raise wild flowers. Every vacant lot 
has them, and the suburbs are gay with dozens of 
species all the way from April to snow-time. I have 
never been without them since we occupied our 
present quarters, and there are few things to beat 
our golden-rod, daisies, violets, buttercups and 
dandelions. We have a wild corner, where these 
and other plants thrive among ferns and mosses, 
and it is the prettiest and most reliable part of the 
yard. 





LIVING PINCUSHIONS 
ROSA DE LA GUERRA, .....00+ seccsccccccccecccescess LAND OF SUNSHINE 


Somehow, when there was such an agitation 
about the choice of a national flower, a few years 
ago, the most distinctive of all our flowers was 
hardly brought into the contest at all. I say the 
most distinctive, for while there are many other 
flowers which are found nowhere else, there is not 
any other flower-family so large, so striking or so 
characteristic that is confined to this hemisphere. 
The cactus is par excellence the American among 
flowers—it is at home nowhere else in the world. It 
is impossible to state exactly how many varieties 
are known to science, for the field is not very well 
defined, as yet, and the nomenclature is much con- 
fused but there are a great many hundreds of them. 
Counting the artificial varieties or “sports” —for the 
cactus is perhaps the easiest of all plants to be trans- 
formed by grafting and other tricks of the enthusi- 
ast—the number runs into thousands. A Philadel- 
phia dealer lists nearly 2,400 varietites. All of 
these strange plants, unlike anything else in na- 
ture—and some of them wonderfully attractive, as 
all are interesting—are natives of the Americas ex- 
clusively, except the Opuntia (prickly pear), which 
was also found in Greece, and which gets its name 
from the Greek town Opus. “Cactus” itself is a 
Greek word, first applied to these plants by 
Linneus. 

In the United States there are over fifty species, 
ranging from the giant Zahuaro (candle-stick cac- 
tus) of the Arizona desert, which rises to sixty feet 
in height, down to tiny half-globes no bigger than 
a marble. Most of these fifty varieties are found 
in Arizona and New Mexico. Utah has only nine, 
but California shares a majority of the full list. 
Mexico is the richest single country in the variety 
and interest of its cacti, and South America is a 
productive field. 

In the United States the cactus is known almost 
exclusively as a child of the desert—Nature’s most 
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wonderful adaptation to foil the deadly aridity of 
that vast waste—and as the pride of some collector’s 
hot-house. It is not put to any practical use, with 
us, but every one familiar with Spanish-America (by 
travel or by books) knows how extensively it is 
used there. In Southern Mexico nothing is more 
common or more striking than the hedges of the 
“organo,” that peculiar fluted column, whose re- 
semblance to the pipes of an organ has given it its 
name. The prickly pear (a variety improved by 
cultivation to many times the size of the wild tuna) 
is also used for hedges, and around the old missions 
of California there are still remnants of these pic- 
turesque vegetal fences which the padres planted 
more than a century ago. The organ cactus will 
not thrive in the United States. 

More than sixty years ago there arose a cactus 
craze which bade fair to rival the famous tulip 
mania. Collectors in this country and in Europe 
went wild over this peculiarly interesting plant, the 
innumerable variations of which made it especially 
tempting for their purpose. As high as $150 was 
paid for single specimens, and cactus hunters were 
ransacking the out-of-the-way corners of the New 
World for new plants, just as similar commercial 
naturalists are now hunting orchids. But of late 
years the collecting of cacti has risen from a mere 
fashionable fad to the rarer but more dignified 
hobby of specialists. Mrs. Bandelier, first wife of 
the eminent historian, was among the most success- 
ful cactus amateurs in this country, and a variety 
which she discovered bears her name. No other 
plant lends itself so readily to collection, for it is 
almost infinite not only in varieties but in variety. 
There is hardly a strange shape under the sun 
which it does not or will not assume. It is tough 
and is not at all hard to please. It thrives in pots 
of sand, where almost any other plant would per- 
ish. It is admirable for “carpet bedding,” being 
hardier and far more striking, as well as far more 
varied, than the Echevierias and other plants 
usually employed thus. The most widely known 
cactus is doubtless the Night-blooming Cereus— 
unless the commoner but less sensational “Century 
plant” should be given the precedence. But while 
these have won the highest distinction, they are not 
more interesting than scores of others. All cacti 
have strange and interesting shapes. Nearly all 
have showy, and sometimes exquisitely beautiful 
flowers; and many bear fruit which is by no means 
to be despised. Nowhere else in the vegetable 
kingdom (not even among the orchids) is it possi- 
ble to make so large an assemblage of such dissimi- 
lar forms within the same family—from an inch 
high to sixty feet, from the shape of a carriage whip 
to that of a barrel, from the slender “ocalilla” to the 
angular-lobed opuntia, from the rosy “fairies’ pin- 
cushion” to the hirsute “grizzly bear,” and so on 
indefinitely. 

The cactus is not only an American but a South- 
westerner. It is a child of the arid lands. It never 
grew (and never will grow, except artificially) in 
moist climates like those east of the Missouri. Na- 
ture has invented it for the deserts, a redemption 
and a hope in those burning solitudes. Any one 
who has ever seen the Southern Arizona desert be- 
witched by the first rains, and turned from grey 
sand to a living carpet of tiny wildflowers, starred 
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here and there with the gorgeous blossoms of the 
cacti, knows one of the most wonderful sights in 
nature; while thousands of human lives, and the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of animals have lit- 
erally been saved by these strange vegetable water- 
tanks in the land of thirst. Every cactus is a re- 
servoir. Born and bred amid universal drouth, it 
stores moisture for its own needs and is often the 
salvation of its animate superiors. Many a pros- 
pector lost on the desert would have perished mis- 
erably but for this cooling pulp, and there is never 
a bad year but the cacti (particularly the tuna) pull 
the cattle through. How animals can eat these 
prickly lobes is a mystery—but they do, just as rab- 
bits and quail dash unscathed through the forest of 
thorns. In seasons of scant pasturage, cattlemen 
in the Territories frequently build a bonfire over a 
heap of prickly pear, to burn off the “stickers’’ as 
much as possible, and the cattle eat the charred 
lobes greedily. 

The most familiar cacti of the Southwest in a 
state of nature are huge and ghostly zahuaro; 
the buckhorn cactus (called by the Mexican popu- 
lation “entrana”) whose stems make the familiar 
“lattice-work canes”; the prickly pear (opuntia) or 
tuna or nopal, commonest and most esteemed for 
its fruit, which is healthful and cooling; the “Turk’‘s 
head”; the “Fish-hook” and the “Fairies’ Pin- 
cushion.” Iam told that the “Century Plants” also 
grow wild in some parts of Arizona. The entrana 
or buckhorn—well named, as it branches almost 
exactly like antlers, and has a surface’very sugges- 
tive of horns “in the velvet’”—grows farthest north 
and to the greatest altitudes of any of these varie- 
ties. It ranges far up into Colorado, and, unless I 
am misinformed, is common at corresponding alti- 
tudes in Peru. It is the cactus used by our strange 
New Mexican fanatics, the Penitentes, who lash 
great loads of it upon their bare backs as one of the 
tortures of their barbaric penance. 

The most useful of all the cacti are undoubtedly 
the agages. From the mescal and the maguey are 
made the two national drinks of Mexico—mescal, a 
potent brandy, and pulque, a milky and_ swillish 
beer. The fibres of the plant make very service- 
able. cordage, mats, etc.; the pulp of the leaves, 
roasted in the fashion of a Rhode Island clam-bake, 
makes a sweet, sticky, nutritious mess, of which the 
nomad Indians are particularly fond. If it had not 
been for this roasted mescal, our wars with the 
Apaches would not have lasted one-half so long, 
and this bit of Arizona botany has therefore cost 
the government of the United States a good many 
millions of dollars. Perhaps we may get it back 
sometime, for the fibre of the same plant is likely to 
supply the growing demand for cordage and paper. 
It is a wonderful plant, whose possibilities are little 
realized. Shut an Apache up with it and he can 
extract from it board and lodging—clothes, rope, 
food and the wherewithal for a spree. Other va- 
rieties of cactus furnish the Indian and the Span- 
ish-American frontiersman with needles, thread, 
fish-hoops, pins, fences, candles (the dried stem of 
the “buckhorn” was the prehistoric candle of 
America, and makes a very good one), houses and 
many other things. The agaves are commonly, 
and I should think properly, ranked with the cacti, 
though not included by botanists in the family of 
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“cactacee. Of the same relationship is the more 
northern and smaller “Spanish bayonet,” yucca 
baccata, whose root (the well-known “amole” of the 
Southwest) is absolutely the best soap in the world 
for the hair and for washing woollen goods. 

It is to be hoped that one of these days Ameri- 
can botanists will pay a little more attention to this 
most interesting and most American of plant fami- 
lies. It is as yet most imperfectly classified, and it 
certainly merits a scientific treatment. The most 
important work on this American plant is in Ger- 
man—Forster’s expensive Cacten Kunde ($12). The 
only book that can be had at a reasonable price is 
by an Englishman, the assistant curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew—Watson’s Cactus 
Culture for Amateurs. 





PROBLEM OF FOREST PERPETUATION 
L. C, CORBETT. crcccccccccccccceccoccccocccsoccess GARDEN AND FOREST 


The problem of forest perpetuation and forest 
rotation is an interesting study. The opinion often 
stated is that the natural rotation in species of for- 
rest trees is a necessary result of an impoverished 
condition of the soil, that one species or family takes 
a different food from another, and after one species 
has taken the nutriment it prefers there is not 
enough food remaining for a second crop, so that 
another kind steps in, a kind that relishes and 
thrives upon the plant-food that remains. But this 
idea of soil impoverishment under natural forest 
conditions is in opposition to all modern teaching. 
It is held, nowadays, that the forest is a restorer of 


plant-food, so that one crop of trees leaves the soil 


better for having sustained it. Forest rotation or 
the succession of species is not, therefore, sustained 
by the theory of deficient nourishment. Even if 
we were to specialize and attribute the phenomenon 
to a single ingredient of plant-food, the hypothe- 
sis would still be inadequate, for all classes of forest 
trees take the same foods in slightly varying pro- 
portions only. 

Sut if variation in the condition of thesoil does 
not serve the purpose, will a consideration of the 
trees’s reproductive organs solve the problem? 
The Pine family is capable of producing, and fre- 
quently does produce, an abundant seed crop. Fail- 
ure to reproduce itself cannot then be attributed to 
lack of seed production. Are these seeds prepared to 
withstand adverse conditions? No, they have no 
hard nutty covering as do those of the Oaks and 
Hickories. The seed, while provided with wings 
to facilitate its transportation, soon loses its vitality 
if exposed even to the conditions of the natural for- 
est. In other words, the Pine seed must find con- 
genial surroundings for germination soon after it is 
shed from the cone, or it perishes. Pines do not 
produce seed each year in succession, and conse- 
quently the loss of the seed crop of one season may 
delay a stand of young seedlings for several years. 
Young seedlings of most trees are tender as regards 
adverse surroundings, and this is especially true of 
the pine. 
seeds of the pine germinate readily and the young 
seedlings thrive under proper conditions of shade 
and the like, but with our lack of system in forest 
management these congenial conditions for germi- 
ating the seed and developing the young seedlings 
are rarely provided. When a propitious environ- 


When favorably lodged, however, the . 
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ment chances to be present, the white pine repro- 
duces itself readily. 

Since, then, other species are more commonly the 
successors of the pine than its own kind, it stands 
to reason that the conditions have been too severe 
for the reproduction of the pine. It is also an in- 
dication that other species are more virile than the 
pine. Is there in nature any reason for this? If 
the theory of a natural progression from the lower 
to higher forms in the organic world is to be main- 
tained, there is ample reason for these peculiarities 
of rotation or succession of species. 

According to Gray, the pines are the oldest rep- 
resentatives of our forest flora. The giant sequoia 
is a lone survivor of a great, and at one time nu- 
merous, group of plants. The gingko, a native of 
the Orient, is at present reduced to the stand of a 
monotype species. Formerly it undoubtedly had 
many coordinates. The sequoia, the ginkgo and 
the pines all belong to the same general scattered 
family of coniferz. It is known that there are 
among this family representatives of once prosper- 
ous genera. What does this mean? Simply this, 
that the great order conifere is slowly and grad- 
ually losing ground in the natural competition for 
supremacy. They are, in other words, less virile 
than many oi their competitors. More congenial 
conditions for growthand development must be pro- 
vided for them than for other species with which 
they now have to contend. Then, again, if we ex- 
amine the structure of the floral or reproductive ap- 
paratus of the pine we find it less highly developed 
than the same organs in their more successful ri- 
vals. This indicates that the pine is less highly or- 
ganized than other trees. The more highly a plant 
or animal is organized, or the more complex its dif- 
ferentiation, the more capable it becomes of adapt~- 
ing itself to slightly changed conditions. The low 
position in the scale occupied by the pine, to an ex- 
tent, explains why it does not reproduce itself. In 
fact this, to my mind, is the keynote to the whole 
situation, for all necessary adaptive variations are 
limited by the station occupied by the plant. 





FRUIT OF THE SAND-BOX TREE 
A REMARKABLE EXPLOSIVE NUT CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 

Nature has displayed prodigies of ingenuity in 
shedding seeds, and one of the most curious is the 4 
explosive fruit of the sand-box tree (Hura crepi- © 
tans). The nut consists of hollow crescents 
packed round a central boss, and forms a pretty or- 
nament like a rosette; but whoever tries to preserve 
the nut asa relic had better keep it in a safe, or else 
plate it with metal by electricity, if he does not wish 
to be alarmed by an explosion and imagine himself 
the victim of a bomb outrage. The present writer 
innocently preserved one in his bedroom as a relic 
of his travels, and forgot all about it after a time, as 
one generally does with such things, until one mid- 
night he was startled out of his sleep by the report, 
as of a pistol near his head, and the mystery was 
only explained when he came to look inside the 
box and found the nut in pieces. The air inside the 
nut—which, by the way, was used for dusting sand 
on writing before the days of blotting paper—ex- 
pands with the heat and bursts it asunder, letting 
the seed escape. Months, or even years, may elapse 
before the nut explodes. ‘ 
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8 ee Captain Jack Crawford........... Boston Globe 


I never like to see a man a ’rastlin’ with the dumps 

’Cause in the game of life he doesn’t always catch the trumps; 
But I can always cotton to a free and easy cuss, 

As takes his dose, and thanks the Lord it isn’t any wuss. 

There ain’t no use o’ kickin’ and swearin’ at your luck, 

yer can’t correct the troubles more’n you can drown a duck. 
Remember, when beneath the load your sufferin’ head is bowed, 
That God ’Il sprinkle sunshine in the trail of every cloud. 


If you should see a fellow-man with trouble’s flag unfurled, 

And lookin’ like he didn’t have a friend in all the world, 

Go up and slap him on the back, and holler, ‘How d’you do,” 
And grasp his hand so warm, he’ll know he has a friend in you. 
Then ax him what’s a hurtin’ ’im, and laugh his cares away, 
And tell him that the darkest night is just afore the day. 

Don’t talk in graveyard palaver, but say it right out loud, 
That God ’ll sprinkle sunshine in the trail of every cloud. 


This world at best is but a hash of pleasure and of pain, 

Some days are bright and sunny, and some all sloshed with rain. 
And that’s just how it ought to be, for when the clouds roll by, 
We'll know just how to ’preciate the bright and smilin’ sky. 

So learn to take it as it comes, and don’t sweat at the pores 
Because the Lord’s opinion doesn’t coincide with your’s; 

But always keep rememberin’, when cares your path enshroud, 
That God has lots of sunshine to spill behind the cloud. 


COTO 55.o aicweasyersiokesaeen Washing ton Star All alone on the hillside— 


Ole Miss Click on de mantel she’f Larry an’ Barry an’ = we 
Keep a-singin’ loud an’ strong Flat on our bellies, an’ pourin’ in lead— 


An’ de chune’s so quick dat I humps merse’f Seven rounds left, an’ the horses dead— 
Foh ter keep a-movin’ long Barry a’cursin’ at every breath; 

An’ I kain stop a-goin’ foh ter take my ease, Larry beside him, as white as death; 

’Case she’s leadin’ de music an’ she’s hahd ter please. Indians galloping, galloping by, — 

F’um dawn till dusk, th’ough thin and thick Wheelin’ and squealin’ like hawks in the sky! 

I’s steppin’ in time ter ole Miss Click. “Cheers for the Greys!” yells Barry; 

Ole Miss Click hab er smilin’ face “Second Dragoons!” groans Larry; 
Hurrah! hurrah! for Egan’s Grey Troop! 
Whoop! ye divils—ye’ve got to whoop; 
Cheer for the troopers who die: sez I— 

“Cheers for the troop that never shall die!” 


Ef yoh does yoh duty good, 
But dah’s mos’ly trouble aroun’ de place, 
Whah for all dese y’ahs she’s stood. 
Yoh nigh tu’ns white at huh stern comman’ 


An’ yoh takes a wahnin’ when she lif’s huh han’, All alone on the hillside— 
An’ yoh starts in lively to ter make t’ings slick, Larry an’ Barry an’ me; 
When yoh takes yoh orders f’um ole Miss Click. Two of us livin’ and one of us dead— 
Shot in the head, and, God!—how he bled! 

De ’possum laugh in de button tree “Larry’s done up,” sez Barry to me; 

An’ de coon, he loaf an’ growl; “Divvy his cartridges! Quick! gimme three!” 
An’ dey bof ob um isn’ a-skaht 0’ me, While nearer an’ nearer an’ plainer in view, 

’Case I ain’t got time ter prowl. Galloped an’ galloped the murderin’ Sioux. 


De minutes is swif’, but de day is long, 

An’ I wish dat I neber had a-learn dat song 
Dat keep me a-movin’ aroun’ so quick 
A-steppin’ in time ter ole Miss Click. 


“Cheer for the Greys!” yells Barry; 
“Cheer——’” an’ he falls on Larry. 

Alas! alas! for Egan’s Grey Troop! 

The red Sioux, rovering, stoop to swoop; 


TheGrey Herse Troop”, R. W. Chambers, With the Band Two out of three lay dead, while I 
(2d Cavalry) Cheered for the troop that never shall die, 
All alone on the hillside— All alone on the hillside— 
Larry an’ Barry an’ me; ; ; Larry an’ Barry an’ me; 
Nothin’ to see but the sky " the plain, An’ I fired an’ yelled till I lost my head, 
Nothin’ to see but the drivin’ rain, Cheerin’ the livin’, cheerin’ the dead, 
Nothin’ to see but the painted Sioux, Swinging my cap, I cheered until 
Galloping, galloping: “Whoop—whuroo! I stumbled and fell. Then over the hill 
The divil in yellow is down in the mud!” There floated a trumpeter’s silvery call, 
Sez Larry to Barry, “I’m losin’ blood. An’ Egan’s Grey Troop galloped up, that’s all. 
“Cheers for the Greys!” yells Barry; Drink to the Greys,—an’ Barry! 
“Second Dragoons!” groans Larry; Second Dragoons,—an’ Larry! 
Hurrah! hurrah! for Egan’s Grey Troop! Here’s a bumper to Egan’s Grey Troop! 
Whoop! ye divils—ye’ve got to whoop; Let the crape on the guidons droop; 
Cheer for the troopers who die: sez I— Drink to the troopers who die, while I 





“Cheer for the troop that never shall die!” Drink to the troop that never shall die! 
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THE TRIBUTE FROM BREFNY 
NORA HOPPER, ...ccccscccccccsecccscces roecccccs GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

There was hurry and noise in the courtyard of 
the Ard-Righ’s palace at Teamhor, for the tributes 
were pouring in from south, and east, and west— 
tributes of wild eagles from the Achills, kine and 
hill-ponies, tributes of slaves, and tributes of cloaks. 
Now the tribute from Brefny was a tribute of 
cloaks, and to see these tokens of service was King 
Citheng’s earliest pleasure. There were six cloaks 
cast down on the ground of the sleeping-place, and 
each covered a human body. Under the first cloak 
lifted—a plain, gray mantle of the coarsest stuff— 
there slept a slave, beautiful to see, with white skin 
and long red hair, in which she had twined her cold 
hands; under the next, a cloak of two colors, black 
and white, there lay a man of the hills, wild-haired 
and wild-eyed, with a knife in his grip; and lying 
beside the Kern, with his yellow head laid wearily 
back on the hills-man’s naked breast, was a lad of 
some twenty years, as fair to see as the slave-girl, 
and with as white a skin. Under the next cloak, 
which was of five celors, lay a six months child, 
naked and crowing, and beside the babe a woman 
was huddled, and they that looked on drew back 
and spoke no word, for though the fear of death was 
in her face, and the coldness of death was in her 
clenched hands, and there was no gold on hair or 
arm of her, they knew her for the Queen of Brefny. 
And the sixth cloak seemed as if its seven colors 
also covered a sleeping figure, but when they 
raised it there was no one there. So they held their 
peace a little while; and then he that had lain asleep 
on the Kern’s breast leapt up, and stood unarmed 
before the face of Citheng, the king, and said, 
speaking the lower that his passion ran in him so 
high :— 

“Six cloaks has Brefny sent thee, High King of 
Eri, and in each cloak a gift. And first my mother 
Una sends thee the slave’s cloak, and the slave- 
girl Gudrun to lighten thine idle hours, that she 
herself may not lighten any more. And next, my 
father Brian, of Brefny, sends thee Breas, my fos- 
ter-brother, a strong man, of his hands to serve thee 
as thou wilt. And this gift is because once thou 
didst deal nobly with my father when his enemies 
were stronger than he; and when thou wert a man 
and not a devil. And the third cloak covers me. 
Put back thy steel, Citheng; my mother’s son has 
more to say yet, and anon thou canst slay me more 
slowly than by the knife. And under the fourth 
cloak my mother sends thee Una the second, and 
she bids thee love thy daughter well. And under 
the fifth cloak is my mother, whom thou hast once, 
living, and whom my father sends to thy keeping, 
dead.” 

“And now remain,” said Citheng, mocking, “the 
third cloak and the sixth—that which wrapped 
thee, young cockatrice, and that which lies empty 
yonder.” 

“The empty cloak is seven-colored, and fit only 
for a king’s wear,” said young Aluinn. “My mother 
wove it for you, my lord—nay, feel and see it— 
there is no trickery in it; and once the fingers that 
wove it were dear to thee.” Citheng took the 


’ 


cloak up, and threw it over his shoulder. “Well, 
and is thy message done, son of Brian the Fighter?” 
he said. “Hadst thou spoken less boldly, I had 
slain thee, perhaps; but because I am a fox I love 
a wolf and a wolf’s cub, and thou mayst go back 
to thy valleys scatheless. Moreover, for a space of 
six years Brefny shall pay me no more tributes. 
And now—where are my Ollamhs, Miledh, and 
Cabham, and Leabhar? Take up the Queen of 
Brefny, and bid my singing women come and la- 
ment her as if she were the high queen of Ireland, 
instead of’—he looked at Aluinn’s listening face, 
and some devil whispered into his ear the next 
words that he spoke—“the fairest wanton that ever 
a high king tired of.” Then Aluinn leapt forward 
again, and two stood quickly between him and the 
king, thinking that he had a knife in hand, but 
still he stood unarmed and his clenched hands were 
empty. “There yet remain two cloaks to complete 
the tale of six, lord,” he said, laughing lightly as he 
looked up into the king’s mocking eyes. “The third 
cloak covered me—for all eyes to see, but the sixth 
cloak that ye wear now covered one ye saw not—nor 
any of your Ollamhs. Death, Citheng, lay under- 
neath—the Black Death that slew first my mother’s 
beauty and then my mother—and now it shall slay 
thee, Citheng the king. Ay, kill me now, for my 
errand is done.” 

He held out his empty hands as if in welcome 
to the naked knives that shone around him; and 
was dead before the king had shaken himself free 
of the plague-struck garment; and it was on a dead 
man’s quiet face that the king set his heel. And 
by order of the king they whipped the hills-man 
naked through the camp, and the slave girl they 
strangled in a noose of her own red-gold hair; 
and one sent a merciful knife through the child’s 
heart, and they burned its body with Una of Bref- 
ny, in Carrownamaddoo, the Place of the Dogs. 
But this was all the measure of the king’s ven- 
geance, for before he had resolved how best to ruin 
Brefny the Black Plague fell upon him, and he died 
a dog’s death in the straw—the last love-gift of 
Una of Brefny. And Brefny sent no more tributes 
to the king who sat next in the high king’s place at 
Tara.* 


MY ACCEPTED STORY 
JULIE CLOGBON EENLY.... .ccccccccccccccccccccccessescces BOSTON HERALD 

I have written a great deal and have been pub- 
lished seldom. 

Editors have advised me—enclosing advice with 
returned manuscript. They said to buy their mag- 
azines and study the contents. I bought seven and 
read the stories carefully. At dinner the family 
told me that I looked bilious. 

I learned a great deal about stories. They must 
treat of a hero, a heroine, and love. In the begin- 
ning the hero generally hates this female. I could 
never see why; I should as soon have thought of 
hating a nice little paper lamp-shade. Toward the 
end he learns to love her. He knows when this 
happens because, on her leaving him, “his heart 





*See Open Questions, page 576. 
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dies within him.’”’ This does not seem to be a 
morbid process; it never even makes him ill. 

Sometimes these two characters are old; you 
wouldn’t know it, though, except for the pictures; 
they don’t talk any more intelligently. I wanted 
some money, I usually do, so I decided to write a 
story that the general public would enjoy. I wrote 
it on pink paper with a silver-plated pen-holder. 
I was sure this was the way successful stories were 
written. I named my principal lady “Grace,” and 
my leading gentleman was “George.” 

George met Grace playing tennis, “when the 
birds were twittering above their heads.” I know 
that trees don’t grow on well-kept tennis courts, 
but the birds had twittered in most every story I 
had read, and I felt that mine must twitter too. 
George said: 

“Miss Silverthorn, I have something to say to 
you, something that has grown to mean life or 
death to me.” Then I remembered that he had 
only just met her. 

I wouldn’t change the sentence though—the 
sweet old thing!—so I rewrote it; it read thus: 

“Miss Silverthorn, I have something to say to 
you, something that has grown to mean life or 
death to me. Do you like muffins?” 

I said this because I couldn’t think of anything 
else to say, and I reasoned that if I couldn’t, that 
imbecile of a George couldn’t. Then I trotted them 
up a hill to a summer-house. I felt like an oxen 
driver, too. 

I made the hill very steep so he could feel the 
“slight, unconscious pressure of her daintily gloved 
hand.” The summer-house was a “rustic affair, 
overlooking a purling river and a field of waving 
grain.” How that grain waved I can’t imagine, 
for George told Grace that “there wasn’t a breath 
of air stirring.” Perhaps the grain was bowing to 
George because it knew him so well; I hadn't 
thought of that before. 

Farther down my complications became desper- 
ate. “The wind blew the tendrils on her neck 
against his bronzed cheek.” This not only impli- 
cated that accursed wind again, but it implied that 
George’s cheek came only to Grace’s neck, and I 
had said that George was “tall, with a clean-cut 
cameo face,” and that Grace was “small and frail 
as an early spring flower.” However, I concluded 
to let it go and see what the illustrator would do 
about it. He wasn’t troubled; he gave George a 
full beard. I didn’t say anything then; I know il- 
lustrators; I was pleased that Grace wasn’t por- 
trayed with a goatee. 

They hadn’t been in the summer-house long be- 
fore George broke his leg. It was too bad this hap- 
pened, but Grace had to have an opportunity to 
“cover his unconscious face with passionate kisses.” 

When he opened his eyes he looked at her and 
said: “You have saved my life. What return can 
I make?” 

I didn’t know which answer to use, so I bit off 
the ends of two matches and drew—the long one 
came out and she said, looking away, her great eyes 
suffused with tears: 

“Dear Mr. Weatherspoon, it is a matter of no im- 
portance; do not give it a moment’s thought.” It 
was unfortunate, but I considered it the fault of the 
long match. 
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George buried his face in his hands and groaned, 
“Woe is me! Grace Silverthorn, my heart, too, 
is broken!” 

Grace was more sensible—I always liked Grace. 

She said, “Be strong, George Weatherspoon.” 

They were married, and “the bride was tall and 
pale as an Easter lily.” 

George really behaved like a man—I was sur- 
prised at George. “As he led her to the altar his 
bearing was proud and firm”—his leg knit in two 
weeks, 

The last I heard of him George was looking into 
Grace’s eyes and saying: 

“Sweet wife, may we always play love games on 
life’s great tennis court.”’ 

It was a charming story—so true to life, and 
suited to the general public. I signed myself “An- 
thony Trollope.” The editor to whom I sent it 
wrote immediately to know if I was related to the 
English novelist. I told him no, but that my great 
aunt once dusted Trollope’s stairs. He sent me a 
check for thirty dollars. He published my story 
and an editorial on it to the effect that I was a step- 
cousin of the English novelist. 

That night I dreamed I stood by a tomb, on it 
was this epitaph: 

Here lie the bodies of George and Grace, 
We shall meet their souls in a better place. 
And this is the reason, let me say, 

That I’ve pointed my soul the other way. 

The next day I bought some black-edged paper 
and put a crape bow on the cat. 





THINGS GO WRONG 
BARRY PAIN ,..cccccccccccecess sovcvcccvcccsscseseece BLACK AND WHITE 


I—A letter from Barbara Smith, of Rose Cottage Any- 
where-on-Thames to Eustace Larrone, care of 
Messrs. Wallaby and Wallaby, publishers, London, 

DeEaR S1r.—Will it bore you very much if one 
who is an entire stranger to you writes to say what 
pleasure your novel The Submission of Kate Cork- 
ington has given her? Yet perhaps pleasure is 
hardly the word to use, for often and often my eyes 
filled with tears as I read the pathetic passages. 
It was a deep rapture with pain in it, and yet with 
an infinite joy that | have at last found a soul in 
sympathy with my own. I. cannot help thinking 
that you, too, must have known sorrow and loneli- 
ness. QO, there are so many things that I want to’ 
ask you about that story, but I am afraid to trouble 
you further. So I will only send my deepest grat- 
itude for that lovely, lovely. book. I shall read every 
word you write in future. Yours very truly, 

BARBARA SMITH. 

IT—A letter from Eustace Larrone to Barbara Smith. 

Dear Mapam.—I really must thank you for a 
very charming letter. It is a great help and en- 
couragement to an author to know that he is not 
working entirely in vain, that he has one clever and 
sympathetic reader. There are phrases in your letter 
which make me feel quite sure that you are clever. 

Please do not hesitate to ask me anything you 
like about The Submission of Kate Corkington, 
and if I can answer your questions I will. 

May I add that I am sorry to hear that you have 
suffered, but glad that my poor little book has 
been in some way a consolation to you. I am, 
faithfully yours, Eustace LARRONE. 


Per ardua ad astra. 





/1—Extract from a letter from Barbara Smith to 
Eustace Larrone. 

And I do not know if I am quite sure about Har- 
old. I feel that Harold ought to have known that 
Kate was in love with him. Even a girl so simple, 
pure-minded and adorable as Kate would uncon- 
sciously, and in spite of herself, show the condition 
of her heart. That rather sets me against Harold, 
but then, perhaps, you meant me to be set against 
Harold. Certainly a man of fine perceptions would 
be able to read the thoughts and inclinations of a 
modest and bashful girl. I think it is quite right for 
girls to be bashful—though I am told that I am 
almost too bashful—but I do not think they ought 
to lose by it. 

Then there is another thing, but I hardly dare to 
ask it. Is Adrian, who really is in love with Kate, 
yourself? I always picture you in my own mind 
as being exactly like Adrian. He was a man to win 
the love of any woman, and I think it one of the 
saddest things in your book that Kate prefers 
Harold, who, in spite of his high birth, had not the 
soul that Adrian had. I do love soul. 

3ut the book is a work of genius—&c., &c. 


IV.—Extract from a letter from Barbara Smith to 
Eustace Larrone (after some further epistolary ex- 
change, sentimental, sympathetic, but for the sake of 
brevity omitted.) 

I am so glad to hear that you are getting on sat- 
isfactorily with The Evanescence of Clara Orlright, 
and that the book is likely to appear in the spring. 
You need not have told me that it is a sad book. 
I am sure that you would never stoop to write any- 
thing which was not sad. I love sad books myself, 
and | don’t mind how sad they are. 

I am much flattered that you should ask me to 
tell you more about myself. I do not know how to 
tell you what I am like except by sending my pho- 
tograph. So I enclose it. Of course, I do not dare 
to give you it, but if by any chance you should care 
to keep it, then you may. I sometimes wonder if 
you would give me a great pleasure and send me 
your 3ut no, I dare not write that. 

It is a strange thing, but though it is only a 
month since I first wrote to you, I feel as if I knew 
you quite well. Sometimes I shut my eyes and 
fancy that I can see you. You remember where 
Adrian goes back into the burning building to res- 
cue the girl who never loved him—well, I always 
imagine you doing that. 





V.—A letter from Eustace Larrone to Barbara Smith. 


My Dear Miss SmitH.—I shall be in your vicin- 
ity next Thursday, and intend to call on you in the 
afternoon if I may. Perhaps I shall give you a 
little surprise; perhaps it will be no surprise at all 
to you. This seems very mysterious, but the mys- 
tery will soon be solved. Thank you so much for 
making a row because the library had not got my 
other book. Now they will have to get it. In 
haste, very cordially yours, Eustace LARRONE. 


VI—Extract from a letter from Barbara Smith to her 
Dearest Friend. 

And, my dearest, who do you think came to see 
us on Thursday afternoon? Eustace Larrone. He 
turns out to be a woman. Her maiden name was 
Sarah Crump, and she is now Mrs. Hector Bun. 
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Eustace Larrone is merely a pseudonym. I was 
terribly disappointed—not in her turning out to be 
a woman, but because she seemed so vain and 
stupid. By the way, I have been reading The Sub- 
mission of Kate Corkington through again, and I 
confess that I don’t care so much about it as I did. 
How the woman ever sold twenty-five thousand 
copies of it, I cannot conceive. Do you think it’s 
quite nice for a woman to write under a man’s 
name? I should not care to do it myself. 





THE WAG AND THE SHOPMAN 
ALSO THE SHOPMAN AND THE WAG, ..ccccccccccccccccccccces PICK-ME-UP 

There is in Oxford Street a shop, on the one side 
of which all those who run may read the following 
notice: ‘Umbrellas re-covered in twenty minutes. 
At all prices.” 

One day a wag entered the shop with an um- 
brella. “Kindly re-cover this umbrella for a penny,” 
said he to the shopman. “I’m sorry, sir,” replied 
the shopman, “but our lowest charge is four-and- 
six.” “I beg your pardon,” retorted the wag, “but 
your advertisement outside says ‘Umbrellas re- 
covered at all prices.’ One penny is a price, is it 
not?’ “Ah, but that notice means ‘at all reasonable 
prices.” “Well, | cannot imagine a much more 
reasonable price than a penny.” ‘The shopman 
meditated. “You insist, sir?’ “I insist,” said the 
wag. “All right, sir. Give me the umbrella.” 
Then the wag relented, and said, laughing, “No, 
no—it is only my fun. I won’t hold you to it.” 
“Not at all, sir. I cannot help admiring your 
smartness. { own you have caught me, and I will 
do your umbrella.” Saying which he took the um- 
brella and ripped the covering off. Then he called 
to an assistant to fetch him a piece of best silk. 
“Really, I hardly like it,” said the wag. “Oh, that’s 
all right,” said the shopman. The best silk was duly 
fetched, and the shopman placed it over the 
“spokes” of the umbrella for the space of one min- 
ute, and then removed it. Then he handed back 
the frame to the astonished wag. “Oh, but look 
here,” said the wag, “you told me you were going 
to re-cover it!” “Your umbrella,” replied the shop- 
man, “has been re-covered.” Then the wag medi- 
tated. “Half a moment, my friend,” he said, “you 
have not yet carried out the terms of the notice. The 
notice says, ‘Umbrellas re-covered in twenty min- 
utes.’ You re-covered mine in one minute.” “You 
have me once more,” said the shopman. “How- 
ever,” he went on, “I said I would carry out the 
terms of my notice, and I will do so. Call in again 
in twenty minutes, sir.” “I don’t quite compre- 
hend.” “Why, I undertook to re-cover your um- 
brella in twenty minutes. Call in, then, in twenty 
minutes.” And he handed him back the skeleton 
umbrella. The wag saw there was nothing to do 
but leave. In twenty minutes he appeared again. 
“Now, please!’ he said quite sharply. (It was a 
terribly hot day). “As how?” asked the shopman. 
“Why, I want my umbrella re-covered,” said the 
wag; “it’s not much good as it is.” “Have you read 
my notice?” asked the shopman, “It has not been 
altered since I was here last, I presume?” said the 
wag. “It has not,” answered the shopman. “Well, 
then, you say that my umbrella will be re-covered 
in twenty minutes.” “Precisely,” said the shop- 
man, “call again in twenty minutes.” 

















































































SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 





from the shed where Uncle 
“Aunt Sue!” he 
Uncle Rufus is 





Willie came 
Rufus was picking a chicken. 

exclaimed, “what do you think? 
in the shed husking a hen—honest true!” 


dear.” ‘Where’s the 


~~ 
p?? 


——‘‘Mamma!” “Yes, 
wind when it doesn’t blow 
A little boy and his sister were allowed last 
summer to collect eggs from the hen-coops, but 
were told they must never take away the nest-egg. 
The little girl, however, did so one morning by mis- 
take, and her brother told her she must take it right 
back, “because that was what the old hen meas- 
ured by.” 

“T wonder if the little Eskimo boys have any 
out-of-door games like ours?” said Polly. “Oh, I 
guess so,” replied Jennie. “They have polo-bears 
up there, you know.” 

Mamma—Did mamma’s little girl keep baby 
still while I was away? Mamma’s Little Girl— 
Yes’m; but nex’ time I wish you’d let Susie play 
wiv me, ’cause it’s hard work for jest one to set on 
him all the af’ernoon. 

Anxious Mother—Well, Bobby, and how 
did you behave at the party? Bobby—Oh, Mummy, 
I didn’t behave at all. I was quite good! 

Lou is a wee lassie of four summers, with a 
quaint use of English. The intermittent tooting of 
a locomotive caused her to clap her chubby hands 
to her ears, with a funny little frown expressive of 
disgust. “What’s the matter, Lou?’ her mother 
asked. “Oh, I’m fastening out that crooked noise.” 
Tailor (to mother who is having a suit made 
for her boy)—Do you want the shoulders padded? 
Little Boy—No, mamma; tell him to pad the pants. 
A little girl hearing that her mother was 
going into half mourning, wished to know if any of 
her relatives were half dead. 

———Mamma—Johnny, I fear you were not at 
school yesterday. Johnny—H’m! the teacher must 
have told you. A woman can never keep a secret. 

— —“I don’t see what’s the use of my being vac- 
cinated again,” said Tommy, baring his arm re- 
luctantly for the doctor. “The human _ body 
changes every seven years, Tommy,” replied his 
mother. “You are eleven years old now. You 
were in your fourth year when you were vaccinated 
first, and it has run out.” “Well, I was baptized 
when I wasa baby. Has that run out, too?” 

Some time ago the Queen of Italy asked a 
little girl to knit her a pair of silk mittens for her 
birthday, giving her the money for the material. A 
pair of beautifully-worked mittens arrived on the 
Queen’s birthday. The little girl received in return 
another pair; one mitten contained lires, the other 
bonbons. Queen Marguerite inclosed a little note, 
saying: “Tell me, my dear child, which you like 
best.” The reply ran as follows “Dearest Queen 
—yYour lovely presents have made me shed many 
tears. Papa took the mitten with the money; my 
brother had the bonbons.” 

One small boy, aged three, has a sister, aged 
nearly two, who had a propensity for upsetting her 
mother’s spool basket. For this offense she has 
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had to be corrected several times, and her brother 
has become aware of the enormity of the offense. 
Recently the mother heard a terrible uproar in her 
room, where the children were together, and, going 
to see what was the matter, found the little girl 
weeping, while the boy, looking very conscious of 
virtue and radiant with efficiency, said: “She 
tipped over the ‘pool basket, mamma, but she’s all 
*panked.” 

“Spell ferment and give its definition?” re- 
quested the teacher. ‘‘F-e-r-m-e-n-t, to work,” re- 
sponded a diminutive maiden. “Now place it ina 
sentence, so that I may be sure you understand its 
meaning,’ said the teacher. “In the summer I 
would rather play out of doors than ferment in the 
schoolhouse,” returned the small scholar with such 
doleful frankness and unconscious humor that the 
teacher found it hard to suppress a smile. 

In a clergyman’s house not a thousand miles 
from this city, where there is a bright little three- 
year-old-boy, seven lovely kittens had been born 
the night before. The next morning the dear old 
minister, in his grace, said: ‘“O, Lord, consecrate, 
we pray thee, the repast set before us, and accept 
our thanks for the new blessings of the past night. 
Amen.” The little fellow instantly responded, 
“Seven of them, papa.” 

An amateur cyclist has sprained his ankle in 
taking “a header” and is confined to his bed. 
“Mamma,” asks his little daughter, stopping in the 
midst of the embroidery work that she is doing, 
against his approaching birthday, “is papa’s leg go- 
ing to be cut off?” “Why, no, silly child! What 
an idea! Why do you ask that?” The little girl 
answered, blushing a little: “I would have had 
only one slipper to make!” 

Freddy went to Sunday school. He was 
in the infant class. One day his father said to him, 
“How is this, Freddy? You have been going to 
Sunday school for some time, and have never yet 
brought home a good ticket. I am really ashamed 
of you.” “Papa,” said the little culprit, swelling up 
like a toad, “I—I’ll bring home a good ticket next 
Sunday, if—if I have to hook it!” 

Mr. Wilkins had learned that his five-year- 
old Harry had been begging pretzels from the next 
door neighbor, Mr. Yeaser. “Now, Harry,” said 
Mr. Wilkins, “if you ask Mr. Yeaser for pretzels 
any more, I shall have to punish you.” The next 
day Harry was playing in the back yard, and look- 
ing through the fence caught sight of his friendly 
neighbor. “Hello, Mr. Yeaser, what’s new?” 
shouted the small boy. “Nothing, Harry boy,” 
was the reply. “Nothing new that I know of.” 
“Well, Mr. Yeaser,” said the young diplomat, “sup- 
pose we talk about pretzels.” 

Little Bess (who is so much accustomed to 
see baby creep that she thinks it is his normal mode 
of traveling)—Oh, mamma, come quick! Baby is 
standing on his hind legs. 

Little Willie—Say, honest, are you a mu- 
latto? Crosshatch (the artist)—No, indeed. What 
gave you that idea? “Why, Sis said you was one 
of the best-known black-and-white men in the 
country.” 





























CHILD VERSE 





Trish Lullaby 


Black and White 


Husho, husho! Winds are wild in the willows, 

Birds are warm in their downy nests—every bird but you: 
Kings’ children wake and toss on silken pillows, 

You have but a broken roof to keep you from the dew—husho! 


Husho, husho! Rain falls cold in the city, 
Here rain falls kindly, warm on sleeping eyes— 
Husho, husho! even clouds take pity 
On my vourneen deelish, and leave you silver skys—husho! 


Husho, husho! Silver skies to sail in, 
In a boat of amber, warm as any nest; 
Ah, but can my cushla find no place to wail in 
But the warmest place on earth, and that her mother’s breast? 


Husho, husho! 


An Important Question, Mary D. Brine, Harper's Bazar 


Dear Heaven’s latest gift to me— 

My baby—lay upon my knee— 

A little son—the second gift 

Which Heaven had sent, my heart to lift 
In gratitude that to my care 

He deigned another soul to spare. 
“Now have I two to love!” cried I, 
And smiled to think how by-and-by 
My baby’s sister—the wee maid 

Who for three years had daily played 
The part of queen amongst us all— 
Would come so gayly at my call, 
And welcome with a laugh of joy 
Her first look at our baby boy. 


She came, and standing by me there, 
She viewed him with a wondering stare, 
Then turning anxious gaze on me, 
“Did he bring his mother?” questioned she. 
A Quarrel in the Oven, K. N. Birdsall, The Home Queen 
O, the gingerbread boy and the piecrust girl 
They had a quarrel one day; 
Together they sat on the oven shelf, 
The piecrust fay and the gingerbread elf, 
And the quarrel commenced this way: 


Said the gingerbread boy to the piecrust girl, 
“T’ll wager my new brown hat, 
That I’m fatter than you, and much more tanned, 
Though you're filled with pride till you cannot stand— 
But what is the good of that?” 


Then the piecrust girl turned her little nose up 

In a most provoking way, 
‘Oh, maybe you’re brown, but you’re poor as can be, 
You do not know lard from a round green pea! 

Is there aught that you do know, pray?” 


Oh, the gingerbread boy, he laughed loudly with scorn 
As he looked at the flaky piecrust, 
“Just watch how I rise in the world!” cried he 
“Just see how I’m bound to grow light!” cried she, 
“While you stay the color of rust.” 


So the gingerbread boy and the piecrust girl 
They each of them swelled with pride, 

Till a noise was heard in a room without, 

A cry of delight, then a very glad shout; 
And the oven was opened wide. 


Then the gingerbread boy and the piecrust girl 
Could have screamed and wept with pain, 

For a rosy-cheeked lass and a small bright-eyed lad 

Took a big bite of each—yes, this tale’s very sad— 
So they'll now never quarrel again. 


FOP LEVERESS .0 0s ccc cvessececed New Illustrated Magazine 


I sat in the evening cool 
Of the heat-baked city street, 

Musing and watching a little pair 
Who played on the walk at my feet; 
A boy, the elder, of strong, rough mold; 

His sister a blossom sweet. 


When, just in the midst of their play, 
Came an angry cry and a blow 

That bruised the cheek of the little maid 
And caused bright tears to flow, 

And brought from my lips quick, sharp reproof 
On the lad who had acted so. 


And he stood by, sullen and hard, 
While the maid soon dried her tear, 
He looked at her with an angry eye, 
She timidly drew near. 
‘Don’t be cross, Johnny!” (a little sob), 
“Let me fordive ’oo, dear!” 


And the cloud is passed and gone, 
And again in their play they meet, 

And the strong, rough boy, wears a kinder mien 
And the brighter the maiden sweet, 

While a whisper has come from the heart of God 
To a man, a man on the street. 


A Voyage at Dusk....A.B. Paine.... Youth's Companion 


From Lapland to Napland the way is not long, 
And the anchor we lift to a lullaby song, 

And the rhyme of our music goes ringing away 
To shores that lie over the luminous bay. 

A moment we Knger and drift with the tide, 
Then out of our gay little harbor we glide; 

Our cargo is snug, and our sailors are here, 

We are rocking away on our journey, my dear. 


From Lapland to Napland the way is not far, 

And our vessel we point to a fair ev’ning star, 
And go winging along to a haven that lies 

In the magical light of my little one’s eyes. 

For our sails are unfurled, and the breezes are 
And the name of our ship is the Rockaby Chair; 
O’cs the billows it rides, and its rhythmical swing 
Is an answering lilt to the song that we sing. 


From Lapland to Napland the way is not cold, 

There is shelter and warmth in the arms that enfold, 
And the weary one finds on the welcoming breast 

A harbor of peace and a haven of rest. 

From Lapland to Napland the journey is past, 

And the Rockaby vessel is anchored at last, 

And the song that we murmur grow fainter and dies 
On the pillows of down where my little one lies. 











HOW NERO’S PLANS WERE OVERTHROWN 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 





[From Quo Vadis, by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 


Published by Little Brown & Co. 


Vinicius, a Roman patrician, loves 


Lygia, a beautiful maiden, a convert to Christianity. She is condemned to death in the arena, and her lover is forced to 
become a spectator of the games, during the progress of which she is to die.] 


At that very instant almost, the prefect of the city 
waved a red handkerchief, the hinges opposite 
Czsar’s podium creaked, and out of the dark gully 
came Ursus into the brightly lighted arena. 

The giant blinked, dazed evidently by the glitter 
of the arena; then he pushed into the centre, gaz- 
ing around as if to see what he had to meet. It was 
known to all the Augustians and to most of the 
spectators that he was the man who had stifled 
Croton; hence at sight of him a murmur passed 
along every bench. In Rome there was no lack of 
gladiators larger by far than the common measure 
of man, but Roman eyes had never seen the like of 
Ursus. Cassius, standing in Czsar’s podium, 
seemed puny compared with that Lygian. Sena- 
tors, vestals, Cesar, the Augustians, and the people 
gazed with the delight of experts at his mighty 
limbs as large as tree-trunks, at his breast as large 
as two shields joined together, and his arms of a 
Hercules. The murmur rose every instant. For 
those multitudes there could be no higher pleasure 
than to look at those muscles in play in the exer- 
tion of a struggle. The murmur rose to shouts, and 
eager questions were put: Where did the people 
live who could produce such a giant? He stood 
there, in the middle of the amphitheatre, naked, 
more like a stone colossus than a man, with a col- 
lected expression, and at the same time the sad look 
of a barbarian; and while surveying the empty 
arena, he gazed wonderingly with his blue child- 
like eyes, now at the spectators, now at Cesar, now 
at the grating of the cunicula, whence, as he 
thought, his executioners would come. 

At the moment when he stepped into the arena 
his simple heart was beating for the last time with 
the hope that perhaps a cross was waiting for him; 
but when he saw neither the cross nor the hole 
in which it might be put, he thought that he was 
unworthy of such favor—that he would find death 
in another way, and surely from wild beasts. He 
was unarmed, and had determined to die as be- 
came a confessor of the “Lamb,” peacefully and 
patiently. Meanwhile he wished to pray once more 
to the Saviour; so he knelt on the arena, joined his 
hands, and raised his eyes toward the stars which 
were glittering in the lofty opening of the amphi- 
theatre. 

The act displeased the crowds. They had had 
enough of those Christians who died like sheep. 
They understood that if the giant would not defend 
himself the spectacle would be a failure. Here and 
there hisses were heard. Suddenly the shrill 
sound of brazen trumpets was heard, and at 
that signal a grating opposite Czsar’s podium was 
opened, and into the arena rushed, amid shouts of 
beast-keepers, an enormous German aurochs, bear- 
ing on his head the naked body of a woman. 
“Lygia! Lygia!” cried Vinicius. 

Then he seized his hair near the temples, 





squirmed like a man who feels a sharp dart in his 
body, and began to repeat in hoarse accents: 

“T believe! I believe! O, Christ, a miracle!” 

And he did not even feel that Petronius covered 
his head that moment with the toga. It seemed to 
him that death or pain had closed his eyes. He did 
not look, he did not see. The feeling of some awful 
emptiness possessed him. In his head there re- 
mained not a thought; his lips merely repeated, as 
if in madness: 

“T believe! I believe! I believe!” 

This time the amphitheatre was silent. The Au- 
gustians rose in their places, as one man, for in the 
arena something uncommon had happened. That 
Lygian, obedient and ready to die, when he saw his 
queen on the horns of the wild beast, sprang up, as 
if touched by living fire, and bending forward he 
ran at the raging animal. 

From all breasts a sudden cry of amazement was 
heard, after which came deep silence. 

The Lygian fell on the raging bull in a twinkle, 
and seized him by the horns. 

“Look!” cried Petronius, snatching the toga 
from the head of Vinicius. 

The latter rose and bent back his head; his face 
was as pale as linen, and he looked into the arena 
with a glassy, vacant stare. 

All breasts ceased to breathe. In the amphi- 
theatre a fly might be heard on the wing. People 
could not believe their own eyes. Since Rome was 
Rome, no one had seen such a spectacle. 

The Lygian held the wild beast by the horns. 
The man’s feet sank in the sand to his ankles, his 
back was bent like a drawn bow, his head was hid- 
den between his shouders, on his arms the muscles 
came out so that the skin almost burst from their 
pressure; but he had stopped the bull in his tracks. 
And the man and the beast remained so still that 
the spectators thought themselves looking at a pic- 
ture showing a deed of Hercules or Theseus, or a 
group hewn from stone. But in that apparent re- 
pose there was a tremendous exertion of two strug- 
gling forces. The bull sank his feet as well as did 
the man in the sand, and his dark, shaggy body was 
curved so that it seemed a gigantic ball. Which 
of the two would fail first, which would fall first— 
that was the question for those spectators enamored 
of such struggles; a question which at that moment 
meant more for them than their own fate, than all 
Rome and its lordship over the world. That Lygian 
was in their eyes then a demigod worthy of honor 
and statues. Cesar himself stood up as well as 


others. 


* K * ok * 


Meanwhile a dull roar resembling a groan was 
heard from the arena, after which a brief shout was 
wrested from every breast, and again there was si- 
lence. People thought themselves dreaming till the 
enormous head of the bull began to turn in the 
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iron hands of the barbarian. The face, neck, and 
arms of the Lygian grew purple; his back bent still 
more. It was clear that he was rallying the rem- 
nant of his superhuman strength, but that he could 
not last long. 

Duller and duller, hoarser and hoarser, more and 
more painful grew the groan of the bull as it min- 
gled with the whistling breath from the breast of 
the giant. The head of the beast turned more and 
more, and from his jaws came a long, foaming 
tongue. 

A moment more, and to the ears of spectators sit- 
ting nearer came as it were the crack of breaking 
bones; then the beast rolled on the earth with his 
neck twisted in death. 

The giant removed in a twinkle the ropes from 
the horns of the bull, and, raising the maiden, began 
to breathe hurriedly. His face became pale, his 
hair stuck together from sweat, his shoulders and 
arms seemed flooded with water. For a moment he 
stood as if only half conscious; then he raised his 
eyes and looked at the spectators. 

The amphitheatre had gone wild. 

The walls of the building were trembling from 
the roar of tens of thousands of people. Since the 
beginning of spectacles there was no memory of 
such excitement. Those who were sitting on the 
highest rows came down, crowding in the passages 
between benches to look more nearly at the strong 
man. Everywhere were head cries for mercy, pas- 
sionate and persistent, which soon turned into one 
unbroken thunder. That giant had become dear to 
those people enamored of physical strength; he was 
the first personage in Rome. 

He understood that the multitude were striving 
to grant him his life and restore him his freedom, 
but clearly his thought was not on himself alone. 
He looked around awhile; then approached Czsar’s 
podium, and, holding the body of the maiden on his 
outstretched arms, raised his eyes with entreaty, as 
if to say: 

“Have mercy on her! 
that for her sake!” 

The spectators understood perfectly what he 
wanted. At sight of the unconscious maiden, who 
near the enormous Lygian seemed a child, emotion 
seized the multitude of Senators and knights. Her 
slender form, as white as if chiseled from alabaster, 
her fainting, the dreadful danger from which the 
giant had freed her, and finally her beauty and at- 
tachment had moved every heart. Some thought 
the man a father begging mercy for his child. Pity 
burst forth suddenly, like a flame. They had had 
blood, death, and torture in sufficiency. Voices 
choked with tears, began to entreat mercy for both. 

Meanwhile Ursus, holding the girl in his arms, 
moved around the arena, and with his eyes and with 
motions begged her life for her. Now Vinicius 
started up from his seat, sprang over the barrier 
which separated the front places from the arena, 
and, running to Lygia, covered her naked body 
with his toga. 

Then he tore apart the tunic on his breast, laid 
bare the scars left by wounds received in the Arme- 
nian war, and stretched out his hands to the audi- 
ence. : 

Then the enthusiasm of the multitude passed 


Save the maiden. I did 
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everything seen in a circus before. The crowd 
stamped and howled. Voices calling for mercy 
grew simply terrible. People not only took the part 
of the athlete, but rose in deference of the soldier, 
the maiden, their love. Thousands of spectators 
turned to Cesar with flashes of anger in their eyes 
and with clinched fists. 

But Cesar halted and hesitated. Against Vinicius 
he had no hatred, indeed, and the death of Lygia 
did not concern him; but he preferred to see the 
body of the maiden rent by the horns of the bull or 
torn by the claws of beasts. His cruelty, his de- 
formed imagination, and deformed desires found a 
kind of delight in such spectacles. And now the 
people wanted to rob him. Hence anger appeared 
on his bloated face. Self-love also would not let 
him yield to the wish of the multitude, and still he 
did not dare to oppose it, through his inborn cow- 
ardice. 

So he gazed around to see if among the Augus- 
tians, at least, he could not find fingers turned 
down in sign of death. But Petronius held up his 
hand, and looked almost challengingly into Nero’s 
face. Vestinius, superstitious, but inclined to en- 
thusiasm, a man who feared ghosts, but not the 
living, gave a sign for mercy also. So did Scevinus, 
the Senator; so did Nerva, so did Tullius Senecio, 
so did the famous leader Ostorius Scapula, and 
Antistius, and Piso, and Vetus, and Crispinus, and 
Minucius Tremus, and Pontius Telesinus, and the 
most important of all, one honored by the people, 
Thrasea. 

In view of this, Caesar took the emerald from his 
eye with an expression of contempt and offence; 
when Tigellinus, whose desire was to spite Petro- 
nius, turned to him and said: 

“Yield not, divinity; we have the pretorians.” 

Then Nero turned to the place where command 
over the pretorians was held by the stern Subrius 
Flavius, hitherto devoted with whole soul to him, 
and saw something unusual. The face of the old 
tribune was stern, but covered with tears, and he 
was holding his hand up in sign of mercy. 

Now rage began to possess the multitude. Dust 
rose from beneath the stamping feet, and filled the 
amphitheatre. In the midst of shouts were heard 
cries: “Ahenobarbus! matricide! incendiary!” 

Nero was alarmed. The people were absolute 
lords in the Circus. Former Czsars, and especial- 
ly Caligula, had permitted themselves sometimes to 
go against popular desire; this, however, called forth 
disturbance always, going sometimes to bloodshed. 
But Nero was in a different position. First, as a 
comedian and a singer he needed the people’s 
favor; second, he wanted it on his side against the 
Senate and the patricians. 

He looked once more at Subrius Flavius, at Sce- 
vinus, the centurion, a relative of the Senator, at the 
soldiers; and seeing everywhere frowning brows, 
moved faces, and eyes fixed on him, he gave the 
sign for mercy. 

Then a thunder of applause was heard from the 
highest seats to the lowest. The people were sure 
of the lives of the condemned, for from that mo- 
ment they went under their protection, and even 
Czsar would not have dared to pursue them any 
longer with his vengeance. 
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ANIMAL LIFE: STORIES, STUDIES AND SKETCHES 





WONDERS OF ANT LIFE 
COMPILED FOR CURRENT LITERATURE BY F. M. HOPKINS 

{The older naturalists, particularly of continental Eu- 
rope, gave a great deal of attention to the study of ant life. 
The subject in later years seems rather to have gained in 
interest to the students of natural history, and some of the 
observations and experiments made show great ingenuity 
in the study of lower life. Among the books in the Exg- 
lish language well adapted to the general reader, con- 
taining extremely interesting observations and descrip- 
tions, and comparatively free from technical terms, may 
be mentioned, The Naturalist of the Amazon, by H. W. 
Bates; Notes on the Honey Making Ants, H. Edwards; 
Account of English Ants, Rev. W. Gould; Natural His- 
tory of Ants, P. Huber; The Agricultural Ants of Texas, 
Gideon Lincecum; and perhaps the most valuable of all 
for the average reader, Ants, Bees and Wasps, by Sir John 
Lubbock. The following paragraphs from the compiler’s 
note book, all from authentic sources, could be multiplied 
many times without exhausting the characteristics of 
these intelligent little insects, if space permitted —F.M.H.] 


NEXT TO MAN IN INTELLIGENCE 

Sir John Lubbock makes the remarkable state- 
ment that “when we consider the habits of ants, 
their social organization, their large communities, 
and elaborate habitations; their roadways, their pos- 
session of domestic animals, and even, in some 
cases, of slaves, it must be admitted that they have 
a fair claim to rank next to man in the scale of in- 
telligence.” 

VARIETIES AND HABITS 

Ants are divided into three families: the Formi- 
cide, Poneride and Myrmicide, comprising many 
genera and a large number of species. They be- 
come more numerous in species as well as in num- 
bers in warmer countries. Over a thousand species 
are known. No two species are identical in habits. 


MODES OF FIGHTING 

Among the more noted fighting ants are the 
Formica rufa, the common Horse ant, which at- 
tacks in serried masses, seldom sending out de- 
tachments, while single ants scarcely ever make in- 
dividual attacks. They rarely pursue a flying foe, 
but give no quarter, killing as many enemies as 
possible, and never hesitating, with this object, to 
sacrifice themselves for the common good. Form- 
ica sanguinea, on the contrary, at least in their 
slave-making expeditions, attempt rather to terrify 
than to kill. When invading a nest, they do not at- 
tack the flying inhabitants unless these are attempt- 
ing to carry off pup, in which case the F. s. force 
them to abandon the pupz. Formica exsecta is a 
delicate, but very active species. They also ad- 
vance in serried masses, but in close quarters they 
bite right and left, dancing about to avoid being 
bitten themselves. When fighting with larger spe- 
cies they spring on to their backs, and then seize 
them by the neck or by an antenna. They also have 
the instinct of acting together, three or four seiz- 
ing an enemy at once, and then pulling different 
ways, so that she on her part cannot get at any one 
of her foes. One of them then jumps on her back 
and cuts, or rather saws, off her head. Polyergus 
rufescens, the celebrated slave-making or Amazon 
ant, has a mode of combat almost peculiar to her- 


self. The jaws are‘very powerful and pointed. If 
attacked—if, for instance, another ant seizes her by 
a leg—she at once takes her enemy’s head into 
her jaws, which generally makes her quit her hold. 
If she does not, the P. closes her mandibles, so that 
the points pierce the brain of her enemy, paralyzing 
the nervous system, the victim dying in convul- 
sions. In this manner a comparatively small force 
will fearlessly attack much larger armies of other 
species, and suffer themselves scarcely any loss. 
COMMUNITIES 

A community of ants must not be confused with 
an ant hill in the ordinary sense. Very often a com- 
munity has only one dwelling, and in most species 
seldom more than three or four. Some, however, 
form numerous colonies. M. Forel even found a 
case in which one nest of F. exsecta had no less 
than two hundred colonies and occupied a circular 
space, with a radius of nearly two hundred yards. 
Within this area they had exterminated all the 
other ants, except a few nests of Tapinoma errati- 
cum, which survived, owing to their great agility. 
In these cases the number of ants thus associated 
together muS$t have been enormous. Even in sin- 
gle nests Forel estimates the number at from five 
thousand to half a million. 

INDUSTRY 

The industry of ants is proverbial. Sir John Lub- 
bock says that they work all day, and in warm 
weather, if need be, even at night too. “I once 
watched an ant from six in the morning, and she 
worked without intermission till a quarter to ten at 
night. I had put her to a saucer containing 
larve, and in this time she carried off no less than 
a hundred and eighty-seven to the nest.” He gives 
several instances of this character. Hope says 
that “more industrious little creatures cannot ex- 
ist than the small red ants, which are so abundant in 
India. I have watched them at their labors for hours 
without tiring. They are so small that from eight to 
twelve in number labor with great difficulty to con- 
vey a grain of wheator barley, yet these are not more 
than half the size of a grain of English wheat. I 
have known them to carry one of these grains to 
their nest, at a distance from six hundred to one 
thousand yards. They travel in two distinct lines 
over rough or smooth ground, as it may happen, 
even up and down steps, at one regular pace. The 
returning unladen ants invariably salute the bur- 
thened ones, who are making their way to the gen- 
eral storehouse; but it is done so promptly that the 
line is neither broken nor their progress impeded 
by the salutation. 

AGRICULTURISTS 

A Texan ant, Pogonomymex barbatus, is a noted 
harvesting species, storing up the grain of the so- 
called ant-rice, and of a grass intentionally culti- 
vated by them. These ants clear disks, ten or twelve 
feet in diameter, round the entrance to their nest, a 
work of no small labor in the rich soil, and under 
the hot sun, of Texas. Some, though not all, of 
these disks are occupied, especially round the edge, 
by a growth of ant-rice. Thése ants were first no- 
ticed by Mr. Buckley, and their habits were some 
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time afterwards described in more detail by Dr. 
Lincecum, who maintained not only that the 
ground was carefully cleared of all other species of 
plants, but that the grass mentioned was surely 
grown by them. Mr. McCook, by whom this sub- 
ject has been recently studied, fully confirms Dr. 
Lincecum that the disks are kept carefully clean, 
that the ant rice alone is permitted to grow on 
them, and that the produce of this crop is carefully 
harvested. 
DOMESTICS 

The social and friendly relations which exist be- 
tween ants and other insects are of a most complex 
and interesting character. It has long been known 
that some species of ants derive a very important 
part of their sustenance from the sweet juice ex- 
creted by aphides. These insects as has been over 
and over again observed are the cows of the ants. 
The ants may be said tc literally milk them; for, as 
Darwin and others have shown, the aphides gener- 
‘ally retain the secretion until the ants are ready to 
receive it. The ants stroke and caress the aphides 
with their antennz, and the aphides then emit the 
sweet secretion. 

SLAVES 

There are several species of ants that keep slaves 
and one variety, the Polyergus rufescens, is almost 
entirely dependent upon them. Huber says that 
if this species was kept alone in a box it would soon 
die of starvation even if supplied with food. Sir John 
Lubbock says “ I have kept isolated specimens for 
three months by giving them a slave for an hour or 
two a day to clean and feed them; under these cir- 
cumstances they remained in perfect health while 
but for the slaves they would have perished in two 
or three days.” 





INCOMPATIBILITY IN THE ORIOLE FAMILY 

CEAVES TIGRE BEER cccesccccccccesscocscced UPON THE TREE-TOPS*® 

One whole year I entertained in my bird-room an 
individual, of strongly marked character, an or- 
chard oriole. Wishing to study his habits, I put 
a pair of this species into a big cage, hoping they 
would live happily, as did other couples in the room 
at the same time. The pretty little yellow and olive 
dame was amiable enough—she could live in peace 
with any bird in the room; but her comrade re- 
belled against the decrees of man. He was an auto- 
crat; he intended to have his house to himself, and, 
more, he purposed to appropriate any other resi- 
dence he chose to select, whoever might claim it. 
Hostilities began the moment the door was shut 
upon them; he drove her away from the food-cup, 
he fought her over the bathing-dish, he answered 
her sweet call with a harsh “chack” or an insulting 
“huff,” he twitched her feathers if she came near 
him, and gave her a peck if she seemed to be hav- 
ing too easy a time. Withal, such was his villain- 
ous temper that he desired a victim to abuse, and 
never let her out of his sight for two minutes, lest 
she should enjoy something he could deprive her of. 
She was of a happy temperament; she contented 
herself with what was given her. If she could not 
have pear, she cheerfully ate bread and milk; 
if my lord could not have pear, he would starve. 

Hardly were the two orioles let out into the room 


* Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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when they began to investigate the wonders about 
them. The only one in the room 
whom the unlovely bird found it impossible to an- 
noy was the oriole he saw in the looking-glass, and 
he never gave up trying to reduce even him to a 
proper state of meekness. Whenever he caught 
sight of his reflection he was furious; he strode 
across the lower support, bowing and posturing; 
then flew up against the glass, touching it with 
breast and claws, and beating his wings against it. 
Failing, of course, to seize the enemy, he peered 
eagerly behind the mirror, then returned with fresh 
rage to the charge in front. After a while I placed 
the glass at such an angle that he could not see 
himself from below. Instantly he alighted on a 
basket that hung conveniently near, ran to the end 
where he could stretch around and see his face, then 
to the other end from which he could look behind, 
uttering at the same time a loud cry. This also he 
kept up till I removed the basket. A day or two 
later, the discovery of a hand-glass standing on a 
table gave opportunity for a repetition of the per- 
formance. He attitudinized, drooped his wings, 
beat against it, hopped quite over it, touched the 
glass many times with his beak, and at last circled 
round and round, going into a rage whenever he 
reached the front, and springing suddenly around, 
as if to seize the elusive enemy behind. It was a 
strange exhibition of passion, very droll if it had not 
been painful to see. After that the glasses were 
covered. 

Repose of manner was unknown to the orchard 
oriole; he could never wait a moment for anything. 
If he wanted to bathe, he plumped into the dish, 
whether it were empty or not; thus he often sur- 
prised a more dignified bird by bouncing in beside 
him and splashing as though no one else were in 
sight. In fact, the bath was a constant subject of 
dispute; he was very fond of it, and the sound of 
dashing water was always irresistibly tempting to 
him. If he were shut into his cage with no other 
amusement, he indulged in gymnastics on the roof, 
running about, head down, on the wires, as readily 
as a fly on the ceiling, and often hanging by one 
claw, swinging back and forth, as if to enjoy the 
upside-down view of the world. If he stood still 
two minutes on a perch he was usually asleep; and 
both of these birds indulged in daytime naps, in 
which they buried their heads in their feathers, ex- 
actly as they did at night. 

The lord and master of this household was ex- 
tremely fastidious in his fare. Mockingbird food he 
despised, bread and milk he left to his cage mate, 
apples were too hard to please him; nothing ap- 
pealed to his taste except the tenderest of Bartlett 
pears, and of these he condescended to eat one a 
day. After a while, in his trampish fashion of 
prowling about in other birds’ houses, he discov- 
ered that mockingbird food was not so bad; and 
although he scorned it at home, he soon spent half 
his time in going from cage to cage, pulling over 
the food-supply, and selecting dainty bits for his 
own delectation. Naturally, he had many encoun- 
ters with insulted proprietors, and some narrow es- 
capes from a pecking but he accepted these little 
episodes in the spirit of a tramp, regularly poached 
upon his neighbors, and nothing would keep him 
out of others’ cages, or convince him that his own 
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dish was as well supplied as any. The truth is, he 
seemed to be devoured by a fear that someone was 
better provisioned than he; and this feeling went 
so far that in the cage of a seed-eater he ate seeds, 
though since he did not take off the shells he was 
obliged to throw them up in a ball somewhat later. 
Like many other birds, the orioles were fond of 
huckleberries, which they ate daintily, driving their 
sharp beaks into a berry, and holding it under one 
toe while they neatly extracted the pulp, thrusting 
far out their long white tongues in the operation. 

Meal-worms—the choice morsels of the bird- 
room—came near driving the oriole wild. It was 
natural for him to take one under his toe, and pull 
off small bits till all was eaten, but his greed made 
this way very distasteful. How could he be satis- 
fied with a slow manner, while thrushes and blue- 
birds took one at a gulp, and were ready for more? 
He could not; he put himself in training, and in a 
few days could bolt a worm as quickly as anybody. 
Now it became the object of his life to secure them 
all for himself. He was so quick in movement that 
he had no difficulty in swooping down upon every 
one that was put out, before more leisurely birds 
had stirred a feather. When he was absolutely in- 
capable of swallowing another, he continued to 
seize them, kill them by a bite, and drop them on 
the floor. Nobody cared for dead worms, and thus 
the selfish fellow managed, as long as he was al- 
lowed, to deprive every bird in the room of his 
share. The remedy was simple; his door was closed 
till the other birds had eaten, and he pranced back 
and forth before it, actually squealing with rage, 
while they disposed of the dainties in their own 
natural way. 

The dearest delight of this bird, however, was 
one in which no other in the room shared—catch- 
ing flies. Observing that he tried to get one on the 
outside of the window-frame, I thought I would in- 
dulge him; so the next morning, before the cages 
were opened, I raised the windows. As I antici- 
pated, two or three flies came in. The oriole 
saw them in an instant, and was frantic to get out. 
When his door was unclosed he at once gave chase, 
and never rested until every fly was caught and 
eaten. He hunted them up and down the windows 
with great eagerness, but never followed them back 
into the room, though, of course, as they could not 
keep away from the light themselves, they all fell 
victims sooner or later. After that several flies 
were allowed to come in every morning, and no 
sportsman, of whatever size, was ever keener after 
his prey, whether fish, fox, or tiger from the jungle. 

The little dame liked flies, too, and if one came 
near her did not hesitate to appropriate it, although 
it brought her mate upon her “like a wolf on the 
fold.” The two had once a funny time with a very 
large fly which fell into the hands—or beak—of 
madam. The victim did not submit with meekness; 
in fact, he protested in a loud voice. This at once 
attracted the attention of the master, who flung 
himself furiously at his usually amiable spouse, to 
snatch it from her. She did not give it up, but flew 
away, he following closely, and the fly buzzing mad- 
ly all the while. Round and round the room they 
went for some time, till he was tired and gave up, 
when she alighted and tried to dispose of her prize, 
which was, after all, rather embarrassing to her. 
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The insect was large, and she seemed afraid to put 
it under one toe, as usual, lest she should be at- 
tacked and have to fly suddenly, and so lose it. 
When she did make the attempt at last, her move- 
ments or his strength caused a slip somewhere, and 
away he went, buzzing louder than ever in triumph. 
This sound again roused the hunter’s instinct, and 
both orioles flew wildly after that noisy creature, 
which took one turn around the room, then alighted 
on the top of the lower sash of a window, and 
passed quickly down the hole made for the window- 
cord. The orioles in chase of this slippery fellow, 
seeing him outside, came bang against the glass, 
and then dropped to a perch, looking rather foolish. 

Very soon after these birds were at home in the 
room, the female began to sing a low and sweet 
song of considerable variety. The male continued 
his utterances to scolding and “huffing,” and he 
tried to silence her with a peck, or by making os- 
tentatious preparations for a nap, in which curious 
way many birds show contempt. But she did not’ 
often sing at home. She preferred a perch the other 
side of the room, where she sat down, her breast 
feathers covering her toes, threw her head up, and 
turned it from side to side (perhaps looking for the 
enemy always ready to pounce upon her), as she 
poured out the pleasing melody. Not a note of song 
came out of his throat till weeks afterwards, when 
her presence no longed disturbed him, and spring 
came to stir even his hard heart. 

Matters cuminated, in this ill-assorted union, with 
a tragedy. He began a bully and a scold; and so 
far from being mollified by her gentleness, his bad 
temper increased by indulgence, until he absolutely 
prevented her from eating, bathing, or entering the 
cage when he was about. At this point providence 
—in the shape of the mistress—interfered, bought 
a new cage as big as the old one, and, in the sum- 
mary way in which we of the human family dispose 
of the lives and happiness of those we call the lower 
animals, declared a divorce. This was agreeable to 
the female, at least. She entered her solitary cage 
with joy, and ate to her satisfaction, but not so well 
pleased was the tyrant; he wanted an object on 
which to vent his ill-humor, and it grieved his sel- 
fish soul to see her happy, out of his reach, with 
table spread as bountifully as his own. He usurped 
the new cage; she retired contentedly to the old. 
Still he was not suited, for the old one was nearer 
the window; so he tried to occupy both, and drive 
her away altogether. So outrageous did he become 
that finally he had to be shut into one cage before 
she could enter the other. It was curious, on these 
occasions, to see the care with which she examined 
the door of his cage, to be sure he really could not 
get out, and the satisfied air with which she finally 
went home; even then she ate at the point of the 
bayonet, as it were, he raging from side to side of 
his cage, as near to her as he could get, and scold- 
ing furiously. This could not go on forever, and 
the most watchful care was not able always to pro- 
tect her without making prisoner of one. It was 
the middle of winter, and she could not be set free; 
but if I had suspected how far his tyranny would go, 
I should have removed one of them to another 
room. To my deep sorrow, I found her dead one 
morning, and her body so thin I was sure she had 
been worried to death. 
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CYCLING THROUGH RUSSIA 
IN A DUST STORM ON THE STEPPES ,.........++ NORTH-CHINA HERALD 


After leaving Jekaterinodar we cycled and 
walked, fought and choked and shivered our way 
for five days over a country as level as a billiard- 
table and about as variable in scenery as the desert 
itself. The first afternoon we were overwhelmed by 
a dust storm—one of those howling, soughing mon- 
sters of the dreaded steppes. A cold, biting breeze 
had been blowing upon us all the morning, and al- 
though the tracks over which we rode were passa- 
bly good, we made but tardy headway. Suddenly 
on the far horizon rose a curious smoke-colored 
cloud. It grew in immensity and intensity. The 
wind comenced to shriek and scream as though 
all the goblins of the Brocken were dancing in 
fiendish glee. “It is a dust storm!” was the shout. 
In an instant we were in it all, the flying earth and 
sand and tiny stones slashing our face like corded 
whips. For some moments we sat our machines, 
that groaned with hard treading, and bent our heads 
and closed our eyes, waiting for the gust to pass. 


It did not pass. It increased. We dismounted, and ~ 


turned our backs to the storm. Cheeks ached and 
eyes smarted. We could only discover one another 
dimly as through a heavy fog. In the roar of the 
tempest, while the whole earth seemed cloaked with 
coming night, we lay down and hid our faces. Then, 
despite difficulties, we determined to reach the next 
village as best we could. We buttoned our jackets 
close, tightened our lips, glimmered through the 
gloom with slightly opened eyelids and pushed on. 
We kept close together, each man battling breath- 
lessly through the seething, blinding waves of wind- 
driven dust that often almost knocked us from our 
feet. It was a hard struggle, such as none of us had 
ever experienced, but we got to the village. It 
seemed the centre of a tornado. The sand whirled 
in pillars down the roadway, while round the eaves 
of the bare, low houses the gale yelled in wrath. 
The place was engulfed in a Pompeii-like black- 
ness, just as though impending doom were its fate, 
and the light of the sun mellowed to a dull brown, 
eerie haze. Courting shelter wherever we could, we 
reached the post-house panting, exhausted, sore as 
though we had been thrashed, our throats and 
tongues caked and our eyes pained. Yet when we 
looked at each other there was no restraining 
laughter. We were what young ladies would call 
“most perfect sights,” begrimed as colliers just es- 
caped from the pit. Every man, it is said, must eat 
a peck of dirt before he dies. We each ate our peck 
all at once that afternoon. 

Long into the night the storm continued. We 
could hear the moaning and the groaning of the 
wind as we sat in the dark room of the post-house 
sipping cabbage soup with great wooden ladles, and 
keeping our spirits up, not exactly by pouring 
spirits down, but by drinking the worst decoction 
that ever bore the name of wine. Then we lay 
down and froze on hard boards, praying to emulate 
the snoring, skin-enwrapped Cossacks who were 
our companions. In the darkness of the night 
more Cossacks arrived. They spoke in guttural 
whispers, and then crawled about the place like mel- 


odramatic stage-villains. One did not require a 
light to know they were hairy-faced, murderous 
ruffians, or that they had fifteen-inch daggers to 
give us our quietus. We were not afraid; but we 
wished we had not left our revolvers at the other 
end of the room. With daylight, however, we were 
able to assure one another we were alive. The Cos- 
sacks yawned, shook themselves, and then standing 
with faces towards the little sacred picture, mut- 
tered long prayers, crossed themselves many times, 
and went out to their horses. They were not such 
dreadful beings after all. Unwashed, unshaven, 
and uncombed, we started on our way, proposing 
to breakfast at a small town fifteen miles on. 





THE DESERTS OF SOUTH-EAST CALIFORNIA 
JON EB. BENNETT. coccccccccccccvccccccccccces LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 

Of the one hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
square miles which compose the area of California 
about thirty-five thousand square miles are desert. 
These do not to any distinctive extent appear in the 
northern and central part of the State, though as 
you approach the Nevada line at all latitudes the 
country assumes more sterile characteristics; but 
when you cross the southern boundary of Mono 
County, an extreme eastern division of the State 
and about midway its length, you pass into a coun- 
try which gradually assumes those qualities and 
appearances which constitute a desert the globe 
ovér. From a point about thirty miles west of the 
forty-first parallel of longitude and upon the south 
line of Mono County, southerly two hundred miles 
to the base of the Sierre Madre range of mountains, 
east to. the Nevada line and the Colorado River 
along the entire longitudinal distance, the country 
is all desert. For fifty miles inland following the 
bend of the ocean beach at and below Los Angeles 
there is a climate tempered by the sea-fogs and the 
cool salt breezes, but these cannot climb the slopes 
of the Sierra Madre, the San Bernardino, and the 
San Jacinto Mountains, so that thence to Arizona 
and south to the Mexican line there is aridity, a 
parched dryness and a dancing heat which oppresses 
all animal life when the sun is high, and radiates 
and disappears soon after the sun has set, so that 
even the summer nights are cool, and in winter 
there is a freezing temperature. 

The general aspect of this country is strange even 
to weirdness. It is not generally barren, but is cov- 
ered by the most curious and remarkable vegeta- 
tion. For a hundred miles you may ride through 
orchards of the torch cactus, its thick trunk sup- 
porting bare arms, jointed by like bare perpendic- 
ular branches, standing in rough nakedness and 
stillness. The yucca, whose central stalk bears an 
abundance of pendulous white flowers, shows the 
green blade-leaves of the palm family up all cafions; 
and the thorny mescal and the Spanish dagger, the 
intricate brush of greasewood, the scrubby mes- 
quite, the white sage, and the innumerable grasses 
which in tufts and bunches checker here and there 
a broad sweep of bareness, all make up a flora as 
curious as it is wonderful. Even in regions of the 
maximum aridity, where the fierceness of the sun’s 
rays is intolerable to life above the grade of a lizard, 
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some defiant organisms of the vegetable kingdom 
will sustain themselves and cling to a reluctant ex- 
istence. It is a country, too, broken by numberless 
and strange mountains, which generally show a 
barrenness the valleys do not display; in some parts 
their sharp ridges and craggy peaks will line a 
broad valley in continuous .chain for many miles; 
again they will stand at varying heights, isolated 
high round cones or low broad lumps, leaping sud- 
denly from the flat surface as though they were set 
there by some enormous hand like giant bee-hives. 

The country shows everywhere evidences of the 
most turbulent activities of fire occurring in past 
geological ages. Some of the plains are mere ashes, 
while the mountains and elevations are black lava. 
Igneous dikes plunge here and there through sand- 
stone, and the acid granite caps country rock blown 
out into peaks piercing far in the pale heavens. 
Owing to these mountainous characteristics, the 
general altitude of the region is much higher than 
that on the coast side of the Sierra Madre and other 
ranges I have named; the average elevation of the 
plains of the desert is about two thousand feet above 
the sea; yet in strange contrast to this there are nu- 
merous sinks, some of them small and shelving 
perceptibly like a saucer, others vast and partaking 
of the characteristics of the general country, whose 
decline below the sea attains the depth of two hun- 
dred and sixty feet. These sinks are all beds of 
lakes or rivers whose waters have been dried out. 
In them are deep deposits of the minerals which 
those waters held in solution. In that great lake- 
bed fifty miles or so west of the Colorado River and 
crossed by the Southern Pacific Railroad there is a 
wide blanket vein of salt, which is now being 
profitably mined and converted into the domestic 
article by works erected there. This shows that the 
old lake was of salt water, and theorists say that it 
was once a part of the Pacific Ocean, which pushed 
up there through the Gulf of California; a high ridge 
of sand, making a wide reef, broadened into a plain 
and drove back the waters of the,gulf, leaving this 
great lake here to give its waters to the relentless 
skies and to spread its salt in a deep crust over its 
ample bottom. 

But the salt-beds are not alone the saline depos- 
its left upon the desert as the token of wide waters 
long since succumbed to the furious sun. In many 
of these sinks are deep incrustations of the borate 
of soda, manifest in many forms, from the clear 
transparent crystals of tincal, through infinite com- 
ponds with earthy substances, to the crude borax. 
Enormous liberation of boracic acid from the la- 
boratory of old earth in this region is everywhere 
apparent; not only has it taken up the soda, but it 
has combined with the lime, and you find it nested 
in the clay-beds in the form of the fibrous and fleecy 
cotton-balls, or modifying the limestone in great 
reefs, rich in boracic acid, and, under the name of 
colemanite or pandermint, breaking through the 
hills and gulches for miles. The whole of Death 
Valley and the bed of the old Amargosa River is a 
repository of these substances; not alone the vari- 
ous combinations of boracic acid, but deep layers of 
sal soda, carbonate of soda, and the numerous forms 
of carbonic acid, ice-like lakes of the sulphate of 
magnesia, towering mountains of sulphur, as you 
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find near Keeler in Inyo County, all present such a 
wonderful chemical repository as no other region 
on the earth possesses. It is a vast and inexhaust- 
ible storehouse of crude compounds of inestimable 
value to the world, which will carry the name of the 
Carifornia deserts into the farthest parts of the 
globe. : 

Of the animal life which inhabits this desert reg- 
ion there is not a wide variety, nor is it character- 
ized by excellence of grade. Of the human species, 
the all-conquering white is there, though in sparse 
numbers, pursuing some occupation of working 
some old mineral deposit from which he manages 
to eke out an existence, or prospecting the hills in 
permissible seasons with high hopes for big “finds.” 
The stations along the railroads amount to little 
settlements where sometimes small industries are 
carried on. Thus, at Oro Grande, on the Santa 
Fé, is a group of limekilns, with the attendant num- 
ber of boarding houses, where the white female of 
the genus “landlady” finds a domain. The dark, 
jet-bearded visage of the Mexican is seen here and 
there, but the greater population is composed of In- 
dians. These are remnants of the Piute tribes 


_ which come from their reservation in Nevada, the 


Navajoes from over in Arizona, and the Mojaves, 
with a few Pechangos who are claimed by the res- 
ervation at San Jacinto. They are all quiet and 
peaceful, causing no disturbances of the general 
sort, though occasionally they will, as individuals, 
steal or commit murder. The fauna is not exten- 
sive. In the mountains are a few lions which have 
about exterminated all the sheep which once ate the 
bunch-grass of the cafions; these lions and sheep 
are earnestly hunted by the Indians; there are bad- 
gers and foxes, gophers, rats, jack-rabbits and 
skunks, tarantulas, scorpions, and centipedes ad lib- 
itum; but the most numerous forms of life are liz- 
ards and serpents. Of these two latter a wonderful 
collection of species might be made; the serpents, 
almost without exception, are poisonous, but there 
are members of the lizard family which are not only 
not inimical to man, but are helpful; and many is 
the desert prospector whose swollen tongue has 
been softened by the moistening blood of the chuck- 
walla and whose life has been preserved by the flesh 
of its body. 





THE ISLES OF GREECE 
HENRY M. FIELD, ....cccccce coccccccscccccces HALF-HOURS OF TRAVEL* 
We are now in the heart of the Greek Archipel- 
ago, which has been famed for its beauty from the 
days of Homer. I can hardly believe ‘any- 
thing to be equal to this Greek Archipelago. It 
seems to me that no waters can be so beautiful as 
those of the 7Zgean Sea, although there are waters 
of wonderful clearness in our Western Hemisphere, 
notably those round the Bahamas and the Bermu- 
das. And then the Greek Islands, so many in num- 
ber, are of all sizes, large and small, from the rocky 
islet, fit only for a sea-gull’s nest, to an island con- 
taining hundreds of square miles. All have the same 
general character, rising directly from the sea. The 
coasts are often so rocky that it seems as if a goat 
could hardly live upon them, and yet midway be- 


* Half-Hours of Travel; Edited by Charles Morris. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, publishers. 
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tween the cliffs are little hamlets and patches of cul- 
tivation. The outlines of the higher peaks of the 
islands, broken and jagged, remind us, as they 
stand up against the sky, of Capri and Ischia in the 
Bay of Naples. 

We did not touch at Patmos. There is nothing 
to invite a steamer to turn aside from its course to 
visit it, except it were to gratify the curiosity of 
travelers. It has no commerce of any kind. In- 
deed, its few inhabitants have at certain seasons 
of the year to cross to other islands to procure the 
means of subsistence. So barren is it that it was 
chosen by the Roman empire as a place of banish- 
ment, on which prisoners could be confined as to 
a rock in the ocean. Yet this poor little island has 
gathered about it a mighty tradition, for it was the 
place of exile of the last of the Apostles. “I, John, 
was in the isle that is called Patmos, for the Word 
of God, and for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” 
Here he wrote the Book of Revelation, and here 
was erected in the twelfth century a monastery 
hearing his name. We thought we could just dis- 
cern the outline of the island and the convent rising 
above it on the western horizon. 

The next morning at daylight we were off Scio, 
that island of sad and bloody memories.* Sixty years 
ago it was the scene of an event which made the 
ears of the civilized world to tingle. When the 
Greek Revolutién broke out in 1822 it is said that 
the people here were reluctant to take part in it, 
but were stirred up by emissaries from Samos; and, 
perhaps because Scio had been one of the most 
prosperous of the Greek islands, it was to be the 
special mark of Turkish vengeance. A fleet anch- 
ored off the town, and without a warning of its ter- 
rible fate, soldiers were let loose upon the inhabi- 
tants. No age or sex were spared. Not only were 
men cut down in their homes, but their wives and 
children with them. Twenty-two thousand were 
put to the sword, and forty-seven thousand were 
sold into slavery. But this massacre was not to go 
unavenged. The Greeks had no ships of war, but 
they converted old hulks into fire-ships, in which 
they sailed with the utmost daring into the centre of 
the Turkish fleet, and, setting them on fire, escaped 
in their boats. The flag-ship was burnt, and the 
admiral and crew perished in the flames—a terrible 
retribution for the massacre of Scio. Since Greek 
independence was secured, it has partly recovered; 
but several years since the town was nearly de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, so that it seems as if the 
island were doomed to destruction. 

But all over this wreck and ruin shines the 
brightness fo a name that will ever give to it a place 
in history. It is the reputed birthplace of Homer, 
and as such cannot be passed by without notice 
by the traveller. 

[From Scio, Dr. Field sailed for Asia Minor, and spent 
some time among its historic cities. On his return he 
passed the Island of Lebos, which has long been famous 
as the home of Sappho and other lyric poets of Greece.] 


As the afternoon drew on, we were approaching 
a large island—the ancient Lebos, now Mitylene— 
and as we were on its eastern side, and the sun was 
sinking in the west, we were coming under its 


* See The Massacre of Scio, page 555. 
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shadow, and this softer light enabled us to see it 
better than we could have done in the glare of 
noonday. The tops of the mountains stood out 
with wonderful clearness against the sky, while the 
outline of the coast winding in and out with its 
headlands and its bays, and the soft green valleys 
rising from the shore and running upward to the 
slopes of the hills, gave it an infinite variety and 
beauty. Clinging to the hillsides were pretty vil- 
lages, with groves of oak cultivated for the acorns 
they yield, which are used for tanning purposes and 
exported to Europe, while the pine-forests on the 
mountains furnish timber and pitch. 

The valleys are very fertile, and if they are not 
“covered over with corn,” theyhavelarge plantations 
of fig and other fruit-trees; while the olive-orchards, 
if they do not pour out “rivers of oil,’ yet yield it 
in such abundance as makes it the chief industry of 
the island, and furnishes a source of wealth to the 
thrifty inhabitants. All these varieties of vegeta- 
tion were now in their perfect bloom, as it was the 
middle of May, when in the East the earth rejoices 
in the freshness of spring-time. As we sailed along 
these shores in the twilight, I wondered if a fairer 
Arcadia ever rose out of the waters of this troubled 
world. 

The Island of Lesbos has an important place in 
Greek history, even at its most remote period. As 
early as the siege of Troy it had a large population, 
and continued to flourish for centuries. 

When Athens had its Academy, Lesbos had its 
schools of philosophy, which attracted the wise 
men of Greece. It was even more famous as the 
birthplace of a school of lyric poets, 

“Where burning Sappho lived and sung,” 


and others whose stirring odes live in the collections 
of Greek poetry. 

When the Romans became masters of the East 
they were attracted by the beauty of the Greek is- 
lands. Their fondness for a mild-tempered climate, 
such as is found in greatest perfection in an island 
lying in summer seas, where the temperature of the 
sea softens alike the heat of sumer and the cold of 
winter—which led them to choose Ischi and Capri, 
at the mouth of the Bay of Naples, as favorite 
abodes of Imperial luxury—led them, when sent to 
distant provinces, to choose Lesbos, which Tacitus 
describes in a line as “insula nobilis et amoena” 
(a noble and pleasant island), as one of those semi- 
royal retreats in which a Roman governor might 
pass his splendid exile, and almost forgot his ab- 
sence from the imperial city. , 

On the whole, Mitylene seems to me the most 
important, as well as the most beautiful, island of 
the Archipelago, and this very beauty and fertility 
but increase the regret that it should be under the 
rule of Turkey when it ought to belong to Greece. 
It is nearer to Athens than to Constantinople. It 
lies midway between the shores of Asia Minor and 
the mainland of Greece, and its population is al- 
most wholly Greek. It is Greek in religion. One 
coming into Mitylene sees neither mosque nor min- 
aret. Thus it is Greek by its position, its history, 
and its people. If ever their comes a time of “the 
restitution of all things,” the island will be taken 
from Turkey and restored to its natural place as 
part of the young kingdom of Greece. 















































































































































































































































































































































WAR SONGS OF THE GREEKS 





ComPILED By M. S. BEESON 





The Hellenic Marsetllaise*.......... Constantine Rhigas 


Sons of the Greeks, arise! 
The glorious hour’s gone forth, 
And, worthy of such ties, 
Display who gave us birth. 


Sons of Greeks! let us go 

In arms against the foe, 

Till their hated blood shall flow 
In a river past our feet. 


Then manfully despising 
The Turkish tyrant’s yoke, 
Let your country see you rising, 
And all her chains are broke. 
Brave shades of chiefs and sages, 
Behold the coming strife! 
Hellénes of past ages, 
Oh, start again to life! 

At the sound of my trumpet, breaking 
Your sleep, oh, join with me! 
And the seven-hill’d city seeking, 
Fight, conquer, till we’re free. 


Sons of Greeks! let us go 
In arms agaitst the foe, 
Till their hated blood shall flow 


In a river past our feet. 


Sparta, Sparta, why in slumbers 
Lethargic dost thou lie? 
Awake, and join thy numbers 
With Athen’s old ally! 
Leonidas recalling 
That chief of ancient song, 
Who saved ye once from falling, 
The terrible! the strong! 
Who made that bold diversion, 
In old Thermopyle; 
And warring with the Persian, 
To keep his country free, 
With his three hundred waging 
The battle, long he stood, 
And like a lion raging, 
Expired in seas of blood. 
Sons of Greeks! let us go 
In arms against the foe, 
Till their hated blood shall flow 


In a river past our feet. 


The Greek Partisan...... .... William Cullen Bryant 


Our flag is advancing 
In the free mountain air, 

And burnished arms are glancing, 
And warriors gathering there; 

And fearless is the little train 
Whose gallant bosoms shield it, 


The blood that warms their hearts shall stain 


That banner ere they yield it. 
—Each dark eye is fixed on earth, 

And brief each solemn greeting; 
There is no look nor sound of mirth, 

Where those stern men are meeting. 


* This translation is Lord Byron’s, and is in the same 
measure as that of the original poem, which was the work 
of one Constantine Riga, or Rhigas, a native Thessa- 
lian, who perished in the attempt to revolutionize Greece 
a hundred years ago. A brief history of this song and its 
composer was given in Current Literature last month. 
(Page 413.) 


They go to the slaughter, 
To strike the stdden blow, 

And pour on earth like water 
The best blood of the foe; 

To rush on them, from rock and height, 
And clear the narrow valley, 

Or fire their camp at dead of night 
And fly before they rally. 

—Chains are ’round our country pressed, 
And cowards have betrayed her, 

And we must make her bleeding breast 
The grave of the invader. 


Not till from the fetters 
We raise up Greece again, 
And write, in bloody letters, 
That tyranny is slain,— 

Oh, not till then the smile shall steal 
Across those darkened faces, 
Nor one of all those warriors feel 
His children’s dear embraces. 
—Reap we not the ripened wheat, 
Till yonder hosts are flying, 
And all their bravest at our feet, 
Like autumn leaves are lying. 


A de * A ae er Thomas Campbell 


Again to the battle, Achaians! 

Our hearts bid the tyrants defiance! 

Our land, the first gaiden of liberty’s tree,— 

It has been, and shall yet be, the land of the free; 

For the cross of our faith is replanted, 

The pale, dying crescent is daunted, 

And we march, that the footprints of Mohamet’s slaves 
May be washed out in blood from our forefather’s graves. 
Their spirits are hovering o’er us, 

And the sword shall to glory restore us. 


Ah! what though no succor advances, 

Nor Christendom’s chivalrous lances 

Are stretched in our aid—be the combat our own! 
And we'll perish or conquer more proudly alone; 
For we’ve sworn by our country’s assaulters, 

By the virgins they’ve dragged from our altars, 
By our massacred parents, our children in chains, 
By our heroes of old, and their blood in our veins, 
That, living, we shall be victorious, 

Or that, dying, our deaths shall be glorious. 


A breath of submission we breathe not; 

The sword that we’ve drawn we will sheathe not; 

Its scabbard is left, where our martyr’s are laid, 

And the vengeance of ages has whitted its blade. 
Earth may hide, waves engulf, fire consume us, 

But they shall not to slavery doom us: 

If they rule, it shall be o’er our ashes and graves; 

But we’ve smote them already with fire on the waves, 
And new triumphs on land are before us— 

To the charge! Heaven’s banner is o’er us. 


This day shall ye blush for its story, 

Or brighten your lives with its glory, 

Our women, O, say, shall they shriek in despair, 

Or embrace us from conquest with wreaths in their hair? 
Accursed may his memory blacken, 

If a coward there be that would slacken 

Till we’ve trampled the turban, and shown ourselves worth 
Being sprung from and named for the godlike of earth. 
Strike home, and the world shall revere us 

As heroes descended from heroes. 
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Greecet Byron 
Clime of the unforgotten brave! 
Whose land from plains to mountain cave 
Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave! 
Shrine of the mighty! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee? 


All Greece lightens up with emotion— 

Her inlands, her isles of the ocean— 

Fanes rebuilt and fair towns shall with jubilee ring, 

And the Nine shall new-hallow their Helicon’s spring: 
Our hearths shall be kindled in gladness, 

That were cold and extinguished in sadness, [arms, 


Whilst our maidens shall dance with their white-waving 
Singing joy to the brave that delivered their charms; 
When the blood of yon Mussulman cravens 

Shall have purpled the beaks of our ravens. 


The Massacre at Scio* 


William Cullen Bryant 
Weep not for Scio’s children slain, 

Their blood by Turkish falchions shed, 
Sends not its cries to Heaven in vain 

For vengeance on the murderer’s head. 


Though high the warm, red torrent ran 
Between the flames that lit the sky, 

Yet for each drop, an arméd man 
Shall rise, to free the land, or die. 


And for each corpse, that in the sea 
Was thrown, to feast the scaly herds, 
A hundred: gf the foe shall be 
A banquet for the mountain birds. 


Stern rites and sad shall Greece ordain 
To keep that day along her shore, 
Till the last link of slavery’s chain 
Is shattered, to be worn no more. 


For Greece and Cretet 


Pronounce what sea, what shore is this? 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis! 

These scenes, their story not unknown, 
Arise, and make again your own; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires 

The embers of their former fires, 

And he who in the strife expires 

Will add to theirs a name of fear 

That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 
They too will rather die than shame; 
For freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won. 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page! 
Attest it, many a deathless age! 

While kings in dusty darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid, 

Thy heroes, though the general doom 
Hath swept the column from their tomb, 
A mightier monument command; 

The mountains of their native land! 
There points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 
The graves of those that cannot die! 


Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Storm and shame and fraud and darkness fill the nations full with night: 
Hope and fear, whose eyes yearns eastward have but fire and sword in sight: 
One alone, whose name is one with glory, sees and seeks the light. 


Hellas, mother of the spirit, sole supreme in war and peace, 
Land of light, whose word remembered bids all fear and sorrow cease, 
Lives again, while freedom lightens eastward yet for sons of Greece. 


Greece, where only men whose manhood was as godhead ever trod, 
Bears the blind world witness yet of light wherewith her feet are shod: 
Freedom, armed of Greece, was always very man and very God. 


Now the winds of old that filled her sails with triumph, when the fleet 
Bound for death from Asia fled before them stricken, wake to greet 
Ships full-winged again for freedom toward the sacred shores of Crete. 


There was God born man, the song that spake of old time said: and there 
Man, made even as God by trust that shows him nought too dire to dare, 
Now may light again the beacon lit when those we worship were. 


Hellas, Hail!§ 
Little land so great of heart, 
*Midst a world so abject grown— 
Must thou play thy glorious part, 
Hellas, gloriously alone? 
Shame on Europe’s arms, if she 
Leave her noblest work to thee! 


While she slept her sleep of death, 
Thou hast dared and thou hast done; 
Faced the Shape whose dragon breath 
Fouls the splendor of the sun. 
Thine to show the world the way, 
Thine the only deed to-day. 


Who are these would bind'thy hands? 
Knaves and dastards, none beside. 
All the just in all the lands 
Hail thee blest and sanctified— 
Curst, who would thy triumph mar, 


Be he Kaiser, be he Czar. 


William Watson 
Not since first thy wine-dark wave 
Laughed in multitudinous mirth 
Hath a deed more pure and brave 
Flushed the wintry cheek of Earth. 
There is heard no melody 
Like thy footsteps on the sea. 


Oh! that she were with thee ranged, 
Who, for all her faults, can still, 
In her heart of hearts unchanged, 
Feel the old heroic thrill; 
She, my land, my loved, mine own!— 
Yet thou art not left alone. 


All the Powers that soon or late 
Gain for Man some sacred goal 
Are co-partners in thy fate, 
Are companions of thy soul. 
Unto thee all Earth shall bow; 
These are Heaven, and these are thou. 


*See page 552. tFrom The Giaour. {From the Nineteenth Century. §From the London Chronicle. 














LABOR SAVING MACHINERY AND CHEAP PRODUCTION 
Bi Bs GOP Sey Fi i006 ovseeen0seeeecerrse4 ENGINEERING MAGAZINE 

There is an evident impression in the minds of 
some employers of labor in this country at the pres- 
ent day that the only hope of successful competition 
with foreign countries, where labor is comparatively 
cheap, is to be found in a reduction of the wage- 
scale to approximate the low standard prevailing in 
those countries. Careful observation and study of 
this important economic problem have convinced 
the writer that, wherever American manufacturers 
have, in the past, successfully competed in the mar- 
kets of the world with similar products of foreign 
make, the success has been due to a fortuitous 
combination of improved labor-saving machinery 
operated by high-priced, intelligent mechanics, and 
that greater developments in the future should be 
sought in the same direction, not in reducing wages 
and lowering standards. For example, M. Favre- 
Peret, who investigated the watchmaking industry 
in the New England States some years ago, stated 
that the average production of 40,000 workmen in 
Switzerland was 40 watches per annum for each 
workman, while in America the average was 150 
fine watches for each man employed. There are 
80 separate operations upon a balance-wheel; the 
wheel, after being machined, weighs only 7 grains, 
and, when fitted with 16 gold screws, weighs 7.2 
grains. It is customary in the large watch factories 
to start the manufacture of different grades of 
watches in lots of perhaps 1,000 of each kind at one 
time. 

The result of this marvelous development 
of labor-saving machinery and systematizing of 
methods of manufacture has been a reduction of 
the cost of excellent time-keepers to a point which 
enables every mechanic, farmer, and school-boy to 
possess a reliable watch. American watches are 
exported, in competition with foreign watches, in 
enormous numbers to all parts of the world, and, 
notwithstanding the low prices, the business has 
yielded enormous profits. By way of supplement- 
ing the foregoing record of development in delicate 
machinery it may be interesting to refer briefly to 
the economies which have resulted from the intro- 
duction of improved facilities for handling enor- 
mously heavy materials used in large engineering 
constructions. In place of the old-fashioned, cum- 
bersome, slow-moving jib-cranes, which formerly 
were necessary adjuncts in every machine-shop, we 
have now high-speed overhead traveling cranes, 
operated, as a usual thing, by electric motors. A 
comparatively small crane of this type (10 tons’ ca- 
pacity) was recently erected in a large locomotive 
works, resulting immediately in a saving of about 
$100 a day in the work of the department. 

Foreign engineers and mechanics who have 
visited American workshops have rarely failed to 
express astonishment and admiration at the perfec- 
tion of labor-saving appliances everywhere visible. 
A report on America’s Industrial Progress, by M. 
Levasseur (member of the French institute) in the 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire attributes the 
supremacy of American manufactures to the wise 
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economy of “unceasingly replacing out-of-date 
machines by new and improved types.” Several 
illustrations from personal observation are given, 
and it is stated that, in one of the largest and old- 
est establishments of the kind in the United States, 
not a single ancient machine tool was found work- 
ing. 

It cannot be doubted that the policy which has 
generally prevailed in this country of employ- 
ing intelligent mechanics at high wages has stim- 
ulated the invention of labor-saving machinery and 
decreased cost of manufacture; therefore, the pro- 
posal at this date to lower the standard of wages in 
order to compete with foreign manufacturers is a 
short-sighted and narrow-minded proposition, 
which would certainly defeat the object in view and 
ultimately lead to disaster. Statistics prove that 
a reduction in wages is always followed by an im- 
mediate reduction in consumption, not only of so- 
called “luxuries,” but of all the multifarious manu- 
factures of the country; for the wage-earners are 
the largest consumers. Increase of wages and in- 
crease of consumption go hand-in-hand, and a 
period of high wages is synonymous with a period 
of great prosperity. 

A plainly fallacious argument is often advanced 
to show that high wages are the effect, and not 
in any respect the cause, of prosperity, but en- 
lightened manufacturers are beginning to take a 
broader view of the subject, and some of them have 
already proved, by actual trials, the truth of the 
propositions here advanced. A few specific in- 
stances will be given of these interesting tests. The 
president of a large manufacturing company en- 
gaged in making a special machine, the labor cost 
of which is said to amount to nine-tenths of the 
total cost, made the following remarkable statement 
afew months ago His company, he said, has a fac- 
tory in Brooklyn, and, until recently, had an inter- 
est in a factory in Germany, where identically the 
same machine was built, largely by the same fix- 
tures, tools, and system of manufacture. Labor in 
the German factory was about forty per cent. 
cheaper than in Brooklyn, but the Brooklyn factory 
produced the machines at a lower cost in dollars 
and cents. 

The scientific piece-work system, sometimes 
called the “differential system,” devised by Mr. 
Fred W. Taylor and put into practical operation by 
him, is a good illustration of the economy of high 
wages. Briefly stated, the differential system, which 
has had a test of several years, consists in paying a 
higher rate per piece for a greater amount of work 
done, without imperfection, within a given time. 
The following illustration will show the economy 
of high wages under the differential-rate system, 
as applied to turning certain steel forgings, of which 
many thousands were made: 


Ordinary piece-work system. Differential-rate system. 


eee $2.50 Man’s Wages......eseeeeeeees 3.50 
rrr ee 3:37 Machine Cot... .crcrcccrcsoee 3-37 
Total cost per day......... $5.87 Total cost per day......... $6.87 

5 pieces produced. 10 pieces produced. 
COTE DEP BOOED. oc ccicccvsccsess ‘g.n9 CORE POF PGR icc cceccccsecees $0.69 


Mr. Hiram S. Maxim, the well-known inventor, 




















established extensive machine shops in England a 
few years ago, and found English machine tools 
old-fashioned and English operatives inefficient. 
Having obtained American tools, Mr. Maxim then 
encountered a serious difficulty in securing compe- 
tent operatives, and, furthermore, he found Ameri- 
can automatic machines, several of which are com- 
monly placed in the charge of one workman in 
the United States, must run singly in England. 
“This is due to the influence of the trade unions. 
These associations control the men in England to 
such an extent that they dictate how many ma- 
chines the men shall run, and, except in special 
cases, they refuse to allow one man to take charge 
of more than a single piece.” Finally, as a result of 
a strike at the Maxim-Nordenfeldt gun factories, 
previous to which many of the union men not only 
objected to work more than one milling machine, 
but wanted the company to agree not to allow any 
non-union men to operate more than one, unskilled 
men were placed in charge of the milling machines, 
and in a short time one such man was able to oper- 
ate four machines where a union man had run only 
one. 

These illustrations might be extended and elab- 
orated, but, even when thus briefly stated, they 
serve to emphasize the general statement that labor- 
saving machinery, while, in one sense, a competitor 
of hand labor, is, in another and larger sense, its 
most efficient hand-maiden, or helpmeet; not only 
has labor-saving machinery decreased cost to the 
consumer, but it has increased wages of operatives 
and decreased manual toil. It has been the means 
of substituting intelligence for brute strength, and 
has, in all respects, proved the friend of labor. The 
conclusion to which the arguments and illustrations 
here given lead are: The true policy of the em- 
ployer of labor is to encourage the brightest and 
most inventive workmen by liberality in the wage- 
scale, and to stimulate the improvement of all me- 
chanical methods and appliances in order to con- 
tinually increase the output for each man and each 
machine in his establishment. The true policy of 
the employee is to use his best powers of mind and 
body to obtain from the improved machines the 
maximum output, with minimum errors, and thus 
secure maximum wages. 


MAN AS A SOCIAL FACTOR 
INCREASING MORAL RESPONSIBILITIEFS,........eeeeee00% N. Y. OBSERVER 

Man is a social being. Almost his every action 
proves it. The gregarious instinct is as strong in 
man as in any other animal. Dogs delight to hunt 
in packs; so do men, only their packs are larger, 
and the game they pursue is more difficult of cap- 
ture. 

“It is not good for man to be alone,” and in most 
cases he is not alone. He finds for himself com- 
panions, he fellowships in some quarter or other. 
Everybody leans somehow on somebody else. The 
social inclination ever remain influential, which is, 
after all, but the outgoing of the heart after some 
kin-soul who will prove to the otherwise isolated 
nature a true “socius,” or fellow. Multiply this 
correlation of sympathies indefinitely, by the num- 
berless reduplications of a ramified, national life, 
and there results the idea of society, which is, after 
all, but the organization of fellowships, the formal 
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union of communions, wherein, swayed by a com- 
mon emotional, intellectual, commercial or political 
interest, kin-soul seeks kin, as affinitive atoms, ac- 
cording to the chemist’s theory, rush to a mutual 
embrace. So social sympathy tends to social or- 
ganization; so personality merges itself in political- 
ity; so informal co-operation advances oftimes to 
formal corporation. 

The subject of sociality, however, should not 
be approached merely from the side of self-interest, 
but be also considered in the light of opportunity 
and obligation. The point is not that as civilization 
advances man may obtain new chances to simply 
enjoy himself among his fellows, but that the mul- 
tiplied extensions of social privilege, and, so to 
speak, the enlargements of the very capacities of so- 
ciety itself, impose upon all increasing burdens and 
responsibilities as time goes by. In other words, 
man cannot contentedly remain simply a social be- 
ing, he must become a social factor. And a social 
factor, to some extent, and in some line, every man 
is. Each individual impinges with a certain 
amount of force on society about him, and contrib- 
utes a quantum of constructive energy to its en- 
terprises. Every life affects every other life, though 
that be not the precise, original teaching of the dec- 
laration: “No man liveth unto himself, and no man 
dieth unto himself.” Accordingly, what any one 
man does at all he does not do alone, but as a social 
factor. His activity is a force among forces. His 
position is not the status of an isolated, unattached 
agent, like some unassisted Robinson Crusoe on a 
desert isle, but rather that of an associate member 
in a complex organism. For society is, after all, but 
a great system of cog-wheels playing one into 
another, a series of deliberate adaptations, each to 
each, of nicely-adjusted coadjutant parts. More- 
over, it is evident that the number of the cog- 
wheels of the moving springs and of the interrelated 
mechanism, is on the increase. New correlations 
and new complexities are constantly to be noted. 
Social privilege, in other words, is becoming as 
lines of traffic push out farther and farther, as inter- 
national relations are extended, as internal re- 
sources are developed, as co-operative tendencies 
in all lines of life are expanded, a thing of ever 
larger and finer promise. 

All this implies a corresponding increase of re- 
sponsibility. It is no light thing to be an actor in 
such an age as this. If the social impacts are more 
numerous and significant the opportunities for use- 
fulness are just so much the more pressingly in- 
vested with responsibilities. If the solidar- 
ity of this nation was never so really a fact as it is 
now, it may reasonably be held to be of the gravest 
consequence that the homogeneity should be of a 
believing, virtuously reverent type. If society be 
but the sum of all its parts all the more necessary 
is it that the human total should be constituted of 
segments that for good and benevolent purposes ac- 
tively multiply themselves together, rather than of 
languidly weak units which passively, by somechance 
addition at the hands of forces and circumstances 
outside of themselves, happen to fall into the 
same social columns. To be a silent partner in 
society is not enough. The call is to be that 
kind of a human. factor describable as a social ben- 
efactor. 
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BATH TREATMENT IN TYPHOID FEVER 
DEATH OF THE PIONEER, ERNST BRAND.,...ecsreeeees MEDICAL RECORD 

On the 8th of March this distinguished physician 
and hygienist departed this life in Stettin, Germany. 
Dr. Brand was the pioneer of a systematic bath 
treatment of typhoid fever, by which the mortality 
of the disease has undoubtedly been reduced to a 
small percentage. 

Being early in his medical career convinced of 
the value of water as a remedial agent in acute and 
chronic disease, Dr. Brand had an opportunity to 
apply the bath treatment in typhoid fever on a large 
scale among the French prisoners stationed in 
Stettin during the Franco-Prussian war. In com- 
mon with others, Dr. Brand had found the expec- 
tant plan, which awaits the advent of grave or 
threatening symptoms and treats them as they arise, 
unsatisfactory and often fatal when least expected. 
He became persuaded that the physician who fol- 
lowed this method was, as it were, subject to the 
whims or accidents of the disease and had no posi- 
tive basis for his treatment, because he rarely suc- 
ceeded in successfully combating perforation, hem- 
orrhage, and other complications after they had 
once been established. To prevent these was 
Brand’s chief solicitude, and he devised a method of 
bathing which aimed to enhance the integrity of the 
nervous system and endow the organism with a re- 
sisting capacity that would enable it to meet the 
inroads of the toxzemia, which so undermines the 
vital power and enfeebles the heart that hypotasis 
in large organs and necrosis at the point of intesti- 
nal ulceration are permitted to ensue. 

The method of Brand was an innovation upon all 
other methods of bathing, the chief and only aim of 
which was reduction ‘of temperature. Brand was 
the first to recognize and teach that the true 
rationale of the cold bath in typhoid rested upon the 
shock and consequent reactive stimulus to the cu- 
taneous nerves and vessels, which, being conveyed 
to the central nervous system, was beneficently re- 
flected upon all the functions dependent upon the 
latter. He was the first to insist that friction of 
the skin is required to dilate the paretic cutaneous 
vessels, and that the entire aim of treatment should 
be prophylactic. For these and other reasons, upon 
which the enormous beneficence of the "Brand 
method and its superiority over all other bath sub- 
stitutes are based; for the persistency, earnestness, 
courage, love of his kind; for the polemic and logi- 
cal brilliancy with which he battled for this method 
for thirty years, Ernst Brand is entitled to be re- 
garded as a benefactor of mankind and as a worthy 
representative of a profession whose devotion to 
suffering humanity is its chief ornament. The lat- 
ter is brilliantly illustrated by his kindness and hu- 
mane attention to the enemies of his country who 
had fallen into his hands by the fortune of war, and 
by the historical fact that Dr. Glenard, an eminent 
member of the Lyons medical faculty, who was 
among these prisoners, became so earnest.a convert 
to Brand’s method that when he returned to France 
he became its pioneer and missionary in that coun- 
try. Despite opposition, which, for political rea- 
sons, was extremely bitter, the Brand method is to- 


day more frequently applied in France than in Ger- 
many. A valuable monograph by Tripier and Bou- 
veret, professors of medicine in the Lyons School 
and physicians to the Red Cross Hospital there, at- 
tests the confidence of French physicians in this 
method. This book offers a complete clinical vin- 
dication of Brand’s views, and has been translated 
by Pollak into German. “A prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country.” 

While the Brand method of treating typhoid fever 
is far from ideal, it offers to-day the most success- 
ful mode of management, as attested by its advo- 
cacy by our best clinical teachers. Peace to the 
ashes of the man who has added a powerful weapon 
against a disease in the combat with which the phy- 
sician has hitherto stood almost as a passive spec- 
tator, never knowing where or when the foe would 
strike his most effective blow. By the strict Brand 
method, applied early and systematically, the physi- 
cian becomes master of this usually fatal disease. 





PATHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS 

Se eb bevtsseenbeitséecesdaoadebessesuspousaesdowewea’ NATURE 

There are some people who take strange views 
with regard to these matters—exaggerated views. 
There are people who do not object to eating a mut- 
ton-chop—people who do not even object to shoot- 
ing a pheasant with the considerable chance that it 
may be only wounded and may have to die after 
lingering in pain, unable to obtain its proper nu- 
triment—and yet who consider it something mon- 
strous to introduce under the skin of a guinea-pig a 
little inoculation of some microbe to ascertain its 
action. Those seem to me to be most inconsistent 
views. With regard to all matters in which we are 
concerned in this world, everything depends upon 
the motive. A murderer may cut a man’s throat 
to kill him; any one of you medical students may 
have to cut a man’s throat to save his life. The 
father who chastises his son for the sake of the 
good of his morals is a most humane man; a father 
who should beat his son for the mere sake of in- 
flicting pain upon him would be an inhuman mon- 
ster. And so it is with the necessary experiments 
upon lower animals. If they were made, as some 
people seem to assume, for the mere sport of the 
thing, they would be indeed to be deprecated and 
decried; but if they are made with the wholly noble 
object of not only increasing human knowledge, 
but also diminishing human suffering, then I hold 
that such investigations are deserving of all praise. 
Those little know who lightly speak on these mat- 
ters how much self-denial is required in the prose- 
cution of such researches when they are conducted, 
as indeed they always are, so far as I am aware, 
with the object of establishing new truth. The ex- 
ercise of a little charity might lead those who speak 
of us as inhuman to reflect that possibly we may be 
as humane as themselves. The profession to which 
I have the great honor to belong is, I firmly believe, 
on the average, the most humane of all professions. 
The medical student may be sometimes a rough dia- 
mond; but when he comes to have personal charge 
of patients, and to have the life and health of a fel- 
low-creature depending upon his individual care, he 

















becomes a changed man, and from that day forth his 
life becomes a constant exercise of beneficence. 
With that beneficence there is associated benevo- 
lence; and, in that practical way, our profession be- 
comes the most benevolent of all. If our detractors 
knew this, common sense would enable them to see 
that our profession would not be unanimously in 
favor of these researches if they were the iniquitous 
things which they are sometimes represented to be. 
But so soon as our poor selves are directly 
concerned our objections disappear. If a tiger 
threatened to attack a camp, who would care much 
about what kind of a trap was set for it, or what suf- 
fering the trap caused the animal, so long as it was 
caught? When the matter affects only the welfare 
of others, including generations yet unborn, the 
good done does not appeal to the individual, and 
the objector sees only the horrors of modern scien- 
tific investigation; of which horrors, however, he 
quickly loses the sense as soon as he becomes per- 
sonally concerned. 





DISINFECTION OF WELLS IN INDIA 
SANITARY VIRTUE OF GANGES WATER.,....ccesessreceees INDEPENDENT 

We are too far away from the origins of the cus- 
toms of the Oriental religions, that seem to have 
become hardened into irrevocable laws among the 
peoples whose lives are largely represented by 
them, to judge how many of them originated as 
sanitary precautions or regulations; but it is now 
universally recognized that some of the most strin- 
gent enactments of the Mosaic code are distinctly 
sanitary regulations and precautions for the preser- 
vation of the health and the lives of the Israelites. 
A late study of Hindu customs, by Dr. E. H. Han- 
kin, seems to show a reasonable explanation of the 
deification of the Ganges and Jumma rivers by 
those people, although no record runs back far 
enough to tell us when they began to be the high- 
est objects of worship. 

Dr. Hankin is an accomplished bacteriologist, 
and he made the experiment of disinfecting several 
of those shallow surface wells that are used in In- 
dia, by introducing permanganate of potash, with 
the direct effect of arresting an epidemic of cholera, 
that was raging in the villages supplied by these 
wells; and while he was obliged to be very cau- 
tious in his explanations, so as not to run counter 
to their religious prejudices and superstitions, he 
really succeeded in planting some most fruitful ideas 
among a people whose condition of ignorance will 
best be indicated by what was going on in a district 
to which Dr. Hankin had hastened as soon as he 
learned that the cholera he was anxious to investi- 
gate was raging within it. 

In the mud-hut village of Dhusaha there had 
been 320 people, of whom seventy-eight had died 
within a few days. These people were all high- 
caste, mostly Brahmins. The water supply was 
obtained from four shallow wells; but there, as in 
all parts of India, was a tank. This tank being 
formed gradually by the constant digging out of 
small portions of soil, to repair the constantly re- 
peated dilapidations of the mud huts, inevitably oc- 
curring during the rainy season. In due time a 
considerable excavation is formed, this catches and 
holds the water, and what we should call a “mud- 
hole” becomes a tank. Refuse of all sorts is de- 
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posited near the tank, and its water sometimes be- 
comes too much polluted to admit of its use for any 
purpose; but the Hindus seemed to understand the 
tricks and ways of water very well, inasmuch as 
they explained to Dr. Hankin that the reason why 
the water in one of the wells was bad, was that it 
was situated near the tank, and that the bad water 
in the tank traveled along under the ground to the 
well and gave a disagreeable taste to the water. Dr. 
Hankin found that the well so badly placed had 
seven thousand microbes to the cubic centimeter, 
and he, later on, obtained permission to disinfect it 
—no easy affair—and did so. 

If cholera breaks out in a village the inhabitants 
say it is due to Bhowani, their goddess, or to the 
army of Bhowani being in the place. They say it 
is a judgment for their sins and shortcomings (and 
so it is, but in a very different sense from what they 
suppose); and they immediately commence to pro- 
pitiate the angry goddess by sacrificing flowers and 
rice. As one enters the village he sees a small 
booth of grass mats surmounted by flags borne on 
long bamboos. This booth was near one of the 
wells that Dr. Hankin believed contained the chol- 
era microbe; and within the booth the jogi, or priest 
of the village, prayed through the whole of three 
days, with scarcely an interval for refreshment. The 
villagers not only propitiate the angered goddess by 
prayers and sacrifices, but also by putting in prac- 
tice certain rules that contain the essence of quar- 
antine. Firstly, they say Bhowani will be angry if 
any of the inhabitants leave the village; and second- 
ly, she will be angry if any outsiders are allowed to 
come into the village when cholera is present. As 
human intercourse is now conceded to be the chief 
factor in spreading cholera, the intrinsic merit of 
these rules is apparent. Next the natives say that 
Bhowani will be angry if any one takes medicine 
when cholera is about; and Dr. Hankin apologizes 
to the profession for saying that, under the circum- 
stances, this, too, is a good rule; for if the natives 
were willing to take medicine they would generally 
have to walk twenty miles to get it, and as cholera 
in this district often kills in a few hours, the pa- 
tient would generally be dead before the remedy 
could arrive, while the messenger might easily have 
aided in the diffusion of the disease among many 
of the villages to be passed on the way. 

Dr. Hankin saw one old woman dying of the 
cholera in Dhusaha. All that had been done for 
her was to put a mud plaster on her stomach and to 
force down some small doses of Ganges water by 
the mouth; but this was a spiritual remedy to insure 
her a “happy entrance” to the life beyond. It is 
well known that many bodies of persons dead of 
cholera are thrown into the sacred rivers of India 
every year, and natives constantly drink the water 
of the river while cholera corpses are floating past, 
but do not contract the disease. The water of these 
rivers appears to be muddy, but microscopical ex- 
amination shows the mud to consist of fine particles 
of stone, whereas the mud of wells, under the mag- 
nifier, consists of bits of leaves, cloth, human skin, 
and other matters of animal origin. Later researches 
of the holy waters and of the bottoms over which 
they run has led to the still more advanced opin- 
ion that the waters of these rivers contain some ele- 
ment that is deadly to the cholera microbe. 
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TOLD OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS* 


A Pulpit Utterance——A young clergyman, who 
was a slave to his manuscript, which was, 
moreover, exceedingly illegible, was preaching on 
Running the Christian Race. He got along very 
well until he came to the sentence: “Let us, my 
friends, run like St. Paul, throwing aside every 
weight that hinders us, and keeping our eyes on the 
victor’s crown.” In an evil moment he lifted his 
eyes from his manuscript when he came to this 
sentence: “Let us, my friends,” he said, in his 
most solemn pulpit tone, “run like ” and then, 
forgetting the rest of the sentence, he looked at his 
manuscript again, but in his confusion he was ut- 
terly unable to find the place, owing to his crab- 
bed chirography, and for the moment he could not 
remember what he had written. There was only 
one thing to do; he must finish the sentence extem- 
poraneously. But in his present state of mind that 
was not an easy thing to do. He hoped that, by 
repeating it, however, some thought would come 
to him. So he started over again: “Let us, my 
friends, run like ” Then he paused for an idea, 
and as he did so it flashed through his mind that 
men given to profanity, if any such were present, 
might finish the sentence to their own minds by 
supplying the name of the place of future punish- 
ment. It was horrible to think that he was thus 
tempting men to profanity. ‘Let us, my friends,” 
he exclaimed again, in a desperate desire to say 
something, “run like everything.” 








Webster’s Last Words Edited.—Some years ago, 
an Eastern farmer, in trying to repeat Webster’s 
dying words, “I still live,’ gave an amusing render- 
ing of the spirit if not the exact letter of the phrase. 
A gentleman had remarked to him, “Life is very 
uncertain.” “Ah, yes,” replied the farmer, “that’s 
true, every word of it; and, by the way, Captain, 
that makes me think of what one of your big Mas- 
sachusetts men said when he died a spell ago.” 
“Who was it?” inquired the Captain. ‘Well, I 
don’t jist call his name now, but at any rate, he was 
a big politicianer, and lived near Boston some- 
where. My newspaper said that when he died the 
Boston folks put his image in their windows and 
had a funeral for a whole day.” “Perhaps it was 
Webster,” suggested the Captain. “Yes, that’s his 
name! Webster. General Webster. Strange I 
could not think on it afore. But he _ got 
off a good thing just before he died. He riz up in 
bed and says he, ‘I ain’t dead yet.’ ” 


Professor Jowett’s Embarrassment.—The sister 
of an undergraduate who was ill at Baliol went 
to stay with Professor Jowett, of Oxford, 
and received from him the utmost kindness and 
attention. When she was taking leave, she first 
hesitated, and then said that before parting she 
would venture to ask a very particular favor. As 
she again hesitated, the master grew uneasy and 
looked interrogative, at last out came -the re- 
quest, “Will you marry me?” He paced up and 
down, and blushed deeply as he replied: “That 
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would not be good either for you or me.” It was 
now the young lady’s turn to blush. “Oh—oh—I 
meant to say I am going to be married, and would 
you perform the service?” Poor girl! She had 
been refused by Jowett without having proposed 
to him. 

A Question of Privilege—In Michigan, some 
years ago, a bill was before the legislature 
to restore the death penalty for the crime of mur- 
der. Three of the ablest members of the House 
made long speeches in favor of the bill—so long as 
to be found wearisome, especially by those who 
disagreed with the opinions expressed. When the 
third man had finished, a young member on the 
other side of the chamber rose and said, very sar- 
castically: “Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
privilege.” “The gentleman will state his question 
of privilege,” said the Speaker. “Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to inquire of our friends of the other side of 
the House which they think is preferable—to be 
hanged or to be talked to death?’ The question 
was greeted by applause. Then suddenly some one 
with a very loud voice said: “Oh, well, if you’re 
going to talk, we prefer to be hanged.” 

Spiritual Progress——The story is told of a 
Christian friend who taught an old man to read. 
He made good progress, and the friend, not having 
seen him for some time, called one day to inquire 
after his welfare. Finding only the old man’s wife 
at home, he asked her, “How is James?” “He’s 
well, sir,” said the wife. “How does he get on with 
his reading?” “Nicely, sir.” “I suppose he can 
read his Bible very comfortably now?” “Bible, sir! 
Bless you! He is out of the Bible and into the 
newspaper long ago.” 


A Wonderful Echo.—When Paddy heard an 
English gentleman speaking of the fine echo 
at the Lake of Killarney, which repeats the 
sound forty times, he very promptly observed, 
“Faith, that’s nothing at all to the echo in my 
father’s garden in the county of Galway. If you 
say to it, ‘How do you do, Paddy Blake?’ it will 
answer ‘Pretty well, I thank you, sir.’ ” 


Taking Advantage of the Situation —A member 
of the military band at a certain barrack came 
to the surgeon recently with a long face 
and a plaintive story about a sore throat. “Sore 
throat, eh?” said the surgeon, pleasantly. “Let me 
see. Oh, that’s not so bad. A slight irritation, 
nothing more. You'll be all right in a day or two. 
I think you had better take no risk of renewing the 
trouble by using your throat, though, so I will 
recommend you for a fortnight’s sick leave.” 
Armed with the surgeon’s certificate, the bandsman 
obtained his two weeks’ sick leave. The two weeks 
had just come to an end, when he met the surgeon 
on the parade ground. The bandsman saluted. 
The surgeon recognized the face and stopped. 
“How’s the throat?” he asked pleasantly. “It’s 
quite well, sir,” was the reply. “That’s good,” said 
the surgeon. “You can get back to your duty 
without fear. By the way, what instrument do you 
handle in the band?” “The small drum, sir,” said 
the musician. 
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“TESS"—-A GREAT MODERN TRAGEDY 
EDWARD S. VAN ZILE* 

In the golden age of the Greek drama, as we well 
know, there were pessimists in Athens who de- 
plored the degeneration of the stage. They gazed 
with mocking eyes upon the triumphs of immortal 
playwrights and smiled derisively when the theatre 
echoed with the applause of the impressionable 
populace. They praised dead dramatists, and, may- 
hap, expressed a tentative hope for the future of the 
Greek stage, but their jealous minds refused to 
recognize the splendor of contemporary achieve- 
ments. There were critics in the days of Racine 
and Moliére who bewailed the decadence of the 
French drama. Shakespeare, the prince of play- 
wrights, received from the critics of his time but 
scant consideration. Their eyes were too weak to 
gaze upon the sun and recognize its glory. The 
greatest dramatist the world has known lived and 
died unaware of the fact that through all the ages 
he would find no rival as a playwright. 

In looking back at the theatrical season just 
ended in New York the conscientious student of 
the drama recalls the critical errors referred to 
above, and is inclined to mistrust his own judgment 
regarding the contemporary stage. While he may 
set out with the well-grounded conviction that he 
is in no danger of overlooking the claims of an 
age and playwright worthy to rank with the great 
dramatist of the past, he is alive to the tendency of 
all critics to gaze with suspicion upon the output of 
the moment, and to dispraise the present while they 
praise the past and exact pledges of the future. He 
is, furthermore, inclined to doubt the ultimate value 
of popular verdicts and to find himself equally dis- 
trustful of professional critics and of the theatre- 
loving public. With an earnest but not too hope- 
ful heart he diligently seeks to find the truth lying 
somewhere between the sneer of the cynic and the 
hysterical applause of the populace. Perhaps he has 
gained his end if he finally reaches the conclusion 
that the search he has been making was worth the 
effort it has cost him. k 

In reviewing the recent history of the metropoli- 
tan stage the sympathetic and broad-minded critic 
will, in all likelihood, come upon the conviction that 
he has discovered several encouraging tendencies 
and at least one great achievement. As the latter 
is the offspring of these same tendencies and places 
them before us in a concrete form let us examine 
it minutely. The achievement to which I refer is 
the successful dramatization of Thomas Hardy’s 
novel, Tess of the D’Urbervilles. ; 

In an essay entitled The Teaching of Tragedy, 
Hamilton W. Mabie says: “If all the histories were 
lost and all the ethical discussions forgotten, the 
moral quality of life and the tremendous significance 
of character would find adequate illustration in the 
great tragedies. They lay bare the very heart of 
man under all historic conditions; they make us 
aware of the range of his experiences; they uncover 
the depths by which he is surrounded. They enable 
us to see, in lightning flashes, the undiscovered ter- 
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ritory which incloses the little island on which we 
live; they light up the mysterious background of in- 
visible forces against which we play our parts and 
work out our destiny. To the student of literature, 
who strives not only to enjoy but to comprehend 
tragedy brings all the materials for a deep and gen- 
uine education. Instead of a philosophical or eth- 
ical statement of principles, it offers living illustra- 
tion of ethical law as revealed in the greatest deeds 
and the most heroic experiences; it discloses the 
secret of the age which created it—for in no other 
literary form are the fundamental conceptions of a 
period so deeply involved or so clearly set forth.” 

In its dramatic form Tess of the D’Urbervilles is 
a tragedy great in its simplicity. A nineteenth 
century product in all its external features, it re- 
sembles the classic models in directness of its 
appeal and in the power with which it deals with the 
deep experiences of human passion. As the essay- 
ist quoted above says, “the soul of man has passed 
through a great education, and has immensely 
profited by it; but its elemental qualities and forces 
remain unchanged.” The tragedy of Tess, deal- 
ing with elemental qualities and forces, compels us, 
nevertheless, to recognize this great education 
through which the soul of man has passed. The 
problems with which this tragedy concerns itself 
are essentially modern; the passions that make 
these problems significant are as old as the human 
race. It is through a comprehension of this truth 





THOMAS HARDY 
Author of Tess of the D'Urbervilles 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


that the educational value of a play of this charac- 
ter is made apparent. Man is fundamentally the 
same creature to-day that he was in the age of AE- 
chylus; but through the intervening centuries his 
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soul has undergone an educational experience, the 
depth and complexity of which is made evident 
when we compare a great modern tragedy with a 
classic model. There is nothing in a Greek tragedy 
that the man of to-day cannot comprehend. There 
is in such a play as Tess an element that would es- 
cape the grasp of the Athenian of ancient times. 
This difference is not of an artistic nature. It is 
purely psychic and demonstrates the educational 
experience through which the soul of man has been 
passing since the tragic possibilities of human life 
first found expression in dramatic forms. 

“The essence of tragedy,” says Mr. Mabie, “is 
the collision between the individual will, impulse or 
action, and society in some form of its organism, or 
those unwritten laws of life which we call the laws 
of God. The tragic character is always a law- 
breaker, but not always a criminal.” Since the days 
of the Greek tragedies society has become vastly 
more complex in its organization. The tragic 
character to-day, defying the laws of God, is placed 
in antagonism to a social force more complicated, 
powerful and unforgiving than that which over- 
whelmed the rebellious spirts of the classic drama. 


Tess is the history of a law-breaker who was. 


punished as a criminal. The tragic grandeur of this 
deluded, defiant woman is enhanced by her modern 
environment. In rebellion against “those unwritten 
laws of life which we call the laws of God,” she be- 
comes, through this same environment, a more im- 
pressive and significant figure than any heroine of 
the Greek tragedies. Her fate astounds us through 
the exposition it gives of the tragic possibilities of 
our contemporary civilization. 


HARDY-STODDARD-FISKE: A COMPOSITE “TESS” 
BY VIOLA ROSEBORO* 

In a certain way a play is always a sort of com- 
posite photograph. Looking upon a work of art as 
a picture of something in the mind of the artist, we 
see that in a play we have a result made up from a 
number of different minds; the way a number of 
people look at the one phase of life they consider 
affects the picture finally given us. When the play 
is made out of a novel by another than the novelist, 
the photograph becomes morethan commonly com- 
posite, and in the performances of Mr. Stoddard’s 
dramatization of Tess of the D’Urbervilles, at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre (New York), I have been in- 
terested in tracing out the separate influences of 
the novelist, the playwright and the actor. It is 
easy to find in it a great deal of Mr. Hardy, and for 
that Mr. Stoddard deserves great thanks and praise. 
Often the playwrights in such a case give nothing 
of the novelist but an unrecognizable skeleton. 
Here we find much of Hardy’s humor, of his feel- 
ing for character, and his dialogue, as well as of 
his powerful story. The patient, sympathetic art 
with which the dialogue is built up, often bit by bit 
from speeches scattered through passages of the 
story eliminated in the play, is remarkable and 
charming. On a different scale, in an altered com- 
position, Mr. Hardy’s effects are well reproduced. 
That is, some of his effects; the effect that under- 
lies all his effects, the note that gives the pitch in 
all his work is gone in the play. I do not say “lost” 
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because that seems to suggest that Mr. Stoddard 
tried for it, whereas my guess is that he only tried 
to suppress it. Of course this eliminated quantity 
is Mr. Hardy’s pessimism. Any good pessimist 
would say, to be sure, that the story is so black 
that it must be seen as a case against the Order of 
Things; but Mr. Hardy knows that “placable hu- 
man race” better; he knows that, left to ourselves, 
most of us will find some view of any history that 
“will not disgrace a First Cause,” and he takes all 
pains, in his writings, to wean us from this amiable 
habit, and make clear to us that the disgrace is 
there. There is none of that in the play. Mr. Stod- 
dard probably judged, and rightly, that the unso- 





LORRIMER STODDARD 
Adapter of Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
From a photograph by L. Alman & Co. 


phisticated public our theatre depends on wouldn't 
stand it. They like to weep over human troubles, 
but they won't give up the comfort to be gotten at 
the same time from natural piety. 

But besides the pessimism much of the beauty of 
the book is lost. Where it lies in descriptions 
steeped in the poetic feeling of the author this is 
inevitable, and the wonder is that so much of the 
idyllic sentiment is preserved. The usual faults ot 
construction peculiar to a dramatized novel are 
here, but there is something to be said for these 
very faults. The descent of Tess’s family occupies 
much attention in the play, more proportionally as 
to time than in the book, and it plays just about no 
part in the development of the story either out- 
wardly or in the characters. With the novelist’s ex- 
positions it is a key-note; without these exposi- 
tions it becomes in the play little more than a phase 
of the eccentric character parts of the father and 
mother. The thing worth noting is that these char- 
acter studies are so good that they fairly atone for 
the constructive error at the expense of which they 

















are developed. After all, Shakespeare is not the 
only artist who can make up for his mistakes. 

Here a new light is thrown on the delightfulness 
of character on the stage and our general poverty 
in that direction made the clearer and the sadder. 
It would be ungrateful to pass this point without 
saying what a big, fine part in the composite pho- 
tograph is contributed by the minor members of 
Mrs. Fiske’s company. I do not know when, with- 
in fifteen years at least, any other play has been all 
through so well played in New York. The com- 
pany puts the best of our American stock com- 
panies to open shame. Mrs. Fiske has directed the 
piece, and only those on the inside can know how 
much of this exquisite acting is due to her stage- 
management. This is a phase of the composite 
photograph not resolvable, but all initiated persons 
must recognize the debt we owe a star who allows 
others to have good parts. 

Mrs. Fiske as actress and Mr. Coghlan and Mr. 
Stoddard together give a new measure of psycholo- 
gical truth and impressiveness to certain very im- 
portant passages of the story. Tess’s confession 
after her marriage when made in the actress’s 
dreadful, quiet tones, and in Mr. Stoddard’s words is 








MRS. FISKE AS TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
From a photograph by Sarony 


a far stronger and more piteous thing than Mr. 
Hardy’s account of it. Tess’s return to the man, 
who was, in one sense, according to nature, her 
husband, is made far more comprehensible than in 
the book, and all the liberties taken here with the 
original are admirably considered. Few people in- 
deed could see this third act and remain in the cold, 
shocked, pitiless mood always so natural to dull 
non-comprehension. The manifold resources of 
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the drama are well used here to make the dullest 
understand, and to understand perhaps always 
means to sympathize, though not necessarily to ex- 
cuse. The two weakest points in the play are these: 
First, Angel Claire’s conduct, which is so clearly 
explained in the book, is left to our guess-work on 
the stage; his change of heart is only a fact, not a 
process, for us; and, second, the exact meaning of 
things at the end of the play is so far from demon- 
strated that the town is rife with views from people 
who never read the book, as to what the last scene 
does mean, as to whether Tess is dying then and 
there, or whether she is going to be hung, or to 
live happy ever after. People may be stupid, but 
they have a right to have their stupidity considered. 
The people who play parts lightly sketched in 
the book, seem either to embody Mr. Hardy’s con- 
ception perfectly or to improve upon it; but Mrs. 
Fiske and Mr. Coghlan do not exactly embody his 
Tess or his Alec D’Urberville; and really, in char- 
acters so elaborately drawn perfect success in this 
way becomes all but impossible. Mrs. Fiske is as 
unlike Tess in type and temperament as a Cauca- 
sian woman well could be; she gives us another 
woman living Tess’s life, and she does that well; 
but as this other woman is not so moving, so sweet 
as Tess, temperament forbidding, one can but hope 
that sometime this play may be seen with a he- 
roine who is soft and simple, instead of strenuous, 
nervous, complex. Mr. Coghlan is not Alec ex- 
actly, but he gives life, strikes a confounding note 
of likeableness, typical of this bedlam of a world, 
and so deeply harmonious with the spirit of Mr. 
Hardy’s genius; a note which only an histrionic ar- 
tist could bring out with such poignant saliency. 





SKETCH OF ANTONIO STRADIVARI 
THE MASTER VIOLIN MAKER,,....csccsecesccecees geecccees OLD VIOLINS* 
Antonio Stradivari, 1644-1737. Let us now con- 
sider the life of that king of luthiers, that master of 
Cremona, whose fame is as wide as the civilized 
world, whose name is known wherever the violin 
has a place; who, in his art, has, for two hundred 
years, stood peerless and alone—imitated by all, 
equalled by none—that imperial genius, Antonio 
Stradivari! Many a man has, in his art, excelled 
to such a degree as to appear unapproachable, yet, 
at his death, another has arisen to take his place, 
not to rob him of fame justly won, who possessing 
equal ability, has been awarded an equal place in 
art, in the hearts of his countrymen and of the 
world. But Antonio Stradivari has stood entirely 
alone. In him, it can be affirmed, was found the 
culmination of the luthier’s art. How grand the 
conception and execution of his work! With what 
consummate skill is every detail carefully wrought 
out; how his genius manifests itself at a glance! 
tradivari was born in Cremona, according to 
Fetis, in the year 1644, and died on December 18, 
1737, at the ripe old age of ninety-three years. He 
was a tremendously active and industrious man, re- 
maining at his bench until the very last. Among 
the violins bought by the Count Cozio de Salabue 
from Paola, son of Antonius Stradivari, who 


*Published by Lyon & Healy, Chicago. Other sketches 
trom this interesting book appeared in the May number of 
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possessed ninety odd instruments left by his father, 
was one dated 1736, in which was written on the 
label, in Stradivari’s own handwriting, the fact that 
he was then ninety-two years of age. Who his par- 
ents were, or what their occupation, is not known, 
nor are any of his antecedents known. He was 
born probably of humble parents, like most other 
violin-makers of his day, and undoubtedly was ap- 
prenticed at an early age to Nicolo Amati, who had, 
up to that time, attained the greatest renown of all 
the Cremonese masters. The years spent in his 
apprenticeship must have been pleasant ones. He 
was one of the many pupils under the same great 
master, and one has only to give the imagination an 
opportunity to see Stradivari at his bench in com- 
pany with such men as Francesco, Ruggeri, Ja- 
cobus Stainer, Cappa, and Henry Jacobs (who 
afterward became Amati’s son-in-law), and to see 
how his genius stood forth prominently above them 
all! They undoubtedly had their feuds—their 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, their Montagues and Capu- 
iets—they would not have been true Italians if they 
had not. 

There is a pretty romance associated with Strad- 
ivari at this time. It is said that the youthful Strad- 
ivari had a very warm place in his heart for the 
daughter of Amati, but that his love, while it was 
heartily favored by Amati, probably because of his 
admiration for the brilliant qualities of the young 
man, was not reciprocated by the signora, who fa- 
vored more the admiring glances and devotion of a 
young Hollander who was also apprenticed to her 
father—his name is well known in the fiddle world 
—Henry Jacobs. It is strange to think that the 
phlegmatic foreigner should have won in such a ri- 
valry, but we suppose that it can be accounted for 
by the fact that opposite natures attract where sim- 
ilar ones repel each other. In a fit of pique, it is 
said, on July 4, in the year 1667 (109 years before 
our Declaration of Independence), he married the 
widow of a wealthy vintner, Signora Capra, whose 
ample means later on enabled him to pursue his 
chosen avocation from a purely artistic standpoint. 
He plunged into his work with the firm determina- 
tion to excel all his predecessors, and that his be- 
lief in his own powers was well founded, let his 
fame, which will endure for centuries, attest. 

His earliest efforts, even in his own behalf, were 
made in the workshop of his tutor, Amati, and much 
of the work bearing Amati’s name, particularly in 
his later instruments of the grand pattern, was par- 
ticipated in to a large extent by Stradivari. He 
began to work for himself about 1670, and the in- 
struments he made between that year and 1685 are 
known to connoisseurs as “Amatesse Strads,” be- 
cause of their very strong Amati character. They 
are, compared with his later works, somewhat 
chunky and lacking in symmetry. The wood is 
mostly plain. The model is much higher than his 
later ones, and by no means so graceful. About 
the year 1685 his originality began to assert itself 
in a more expressive manner, gradually developing 
what is known as the “Long Strad” pattern. It 
may be well to add here that many of the most dan- 
gerous bogus Stradivaris, and the most skillful 
copies, are represented by unreliable dealers as 
““Amatesse Stradivaris,” and are given tickets, also 
bogus, representing the instrument to have been 
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made between the years 1670-1685. The reason for 
this is that the public is less informed on the char- 
acteristics of this period, and therefore is more eas- 
ily deceived. An ordinarily good copy of Amati, 
touched up here and there serves the purpose very 
well, and is soon transformed in the hands of the 
skillful, though unprincipled dealer, into an 
“Amatesse Stradivari” clever enough to deceive the 
many, and to sell, generally by the aid of various 
pedigrees, likewise bogus, prepared by the skilled 
artisan himself, for twenty times its actual value. 

We now come to the most interesting period of 
Stradivari’s career, known as the “Long Strad” pe- 
riod. The violins of this decade, 1690-1700, are 
not longer than those of the following years, but 
their treatment is different. This is noticeable 
chiefly in the middle bouts, edges and corners, 
which are longer and more graceful. Their entire 
contour is one of dignified beauty—a mingling, as 
it were, of the feminine character of the work of 
Nicolo Amati, and the massive masculine treat- 
ment followed by Stradivari from 1700-1720. The 
dimensions and adaptability of all their lines and 
curves. gives them a symmetrical appearance not 
found, in our opinion, in the violins of any other 
period. In 1684 Nicolo Amati died, leaving all his 
tools, models, and wood to Stradivari. Undoubt- 
edly this legacy was a very important item to 
Stradivari, for Amati must indeed have had a large 
and choice stock of wood in his possession, accu- 
mulated during the many years of his career; from 
this, then, Stradivari was enabled to select. Con- 
sequently, a very marked improvement is noted on 
the beauty of his instruments after the year 1685. 
It was at this time that he received so many com- 
missions from prominent personages for kits of in- 
struments. Among these was a complete set for 
King James of England, a trio for His Eminence 
Cardinal Orsini, a complete set for the Duke of 
Savoy, a cello for the Duke of Modena, a complete 
set for King Charles of Spain, and lastly, in 1690, 
the very celebrated set ordered by Marquis Ariberti 
and presented by him to His Highness the Prince 
of Tuscany. 

The year 1690 marks the turning point in Stradi- 
vari’s life—when he forever dropped the Amati 
model and conceived in his own mind an ideal, 
which he followed carefully for ten years, and more 
or less during his entire career thereafter. It is for 
this reason that the two violins named above occupy 
such an important place in the history of Stradi- 
vari’s life, particularly, as it is not known that he 
made any other violins in that year, owing, proba- 
bly, to the fact that he was busy executing orders 
for several violincellos, violas and basses, from the 
Prince of Tuscany and others. Stradivari was then 
at the prime of life, being forty-six years of age— 
a period from which most men begin to decline in 
vigor and ambition. Not so with this wonderful 
luthier—for from this time his activity increased as 
the years rolled on, and the decade following the 
“Long Strad” period witnessed in him an unex- 
ampled development in ideas and a precision in ex- 
ecution which are simply marvelous. The year 
1700 saw Stradivari entering what is generally 
spoken of as the “golden” period, because it is rich 
in the production of so many beautiful instruments, 
when we may say he embarked on a Pactolian 





















stream bearing golden argosies of his most famous 
instruments. He had now attained the age of 
fifty-six years, and we see him applying himself to 
his work with renewed vigor—the years of experi- 
ence which were his, and the precepts which he had 
before them from Amati, were utilized now as a 


basis from which he branched out into a field hith-: 


erto unexplored. The treatment became more 
masculine, as it were, bold, vigorous and above all, 
striking in its originality; in place of the predomi- 
nating quality of dainty elegance characteristic of 
the Amati school, he adopted one of surpassing 
grandeur—a style never before or since equaled by 
any other maker. It is quite useless to describe ade- 
quately in words the artistic merits of his best vio- 
lins of this period. One who has never seen a 
good specimen cannot, by a description, appreciate 
its merit. The masterful manner in which every 
detail, no matter how minute, is executed in these 
his representative instruments, has been the won- 
der and admiration of the world for over a century. 

The genius of Stradivari seems all the more 
striking when we regard the tone of his instruments, 
not only from an artistic, but also from a scientific 
standpoint. There is no reason to believe he ever 
enjoyed a technical knowledge of accoustics, yet he 
achieved results which, in the light of modern re- 
search, are strictly correct and based on proper 
scientific principles. It is in the latter respect and 
in the invariable perfection of his work that 
Stradivari’s genius is most manifest. The reader 
must bear in mind that these remarks are based on 
contemplation of the best existing specimens of 
Stradivari’s work, and therefore he must not expect 
to see them verified in any worn-out, decrepit vio- 
lin he may chance to meet, bearing the name of 
Stradivari. 

In the year 1720 Stradivari had passed the ze- 
nith of his power. The hand so steady and skillful 
began to lose a little of its cunning and ceased to 
execute as accurately the dictates of the mind, 
which it had for over three score years so loyally 
obeyed. But nevertheless, the violins of Stradi- 
vari’s latest period show no falling off in any other 
respect. The wood and varnish are equally good, 
and the tone possesses a quality of its own, pre- 
ferred by many to that of any other maker. A strik- 
ing example of this period is a violin dated 1724, 
known as the “Ludwig.” It belonged to Mr. Par- 
tello, and was exhibited at the World’s Fair. (The 
same gentleman has recently secured another violin 
by Stradivari, famous on account of its great tone, 
beautiful appearance and perfect preservation. It 
is known as the “Spanish Strad,” the date 1716. 

Stradivari was an assiduous worker, never ceas- 
ing in his ambition and enthusiasm from 1670 to 
1737—the date of his death. The violins that he 
made must have numbered two thousand, though 
of this large number very few remain. His wealth, 
as shown by the records of Cremona at the time, 
steadily increased. Like Maggini, he was prudent 
and careful of his possessions so that at length, “as 
rich as Stradivari” became a common saying at 
Cremona, according to Fetis. He enjoyed the pat- 
ronage of all the royal families; prelates of the 
church, men of wealth and culture, not alone of 
Italy, but throughout all Europe, were not only his 
clients, but in many instances his personal friends. 


MATTERS MUSICAL, ARTISTIC AND DRAMATIC 
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According to Paolo Lombardini, Stradivari lived 
in a house purchased by him in 1680 for seven 
thousand imperial lire (equivalent to about $4,250). 
This house was located on the west side of the Piaz- 
za Roma. His sons, at his death, occupied the same 
house, and the business was carried on by Frances- 
co and Omobono Stradivari. Antonio Stradivari 
died, according to the church register of Cremona, 
December 18, 1737, at the age of ninety-three years. 
Three violins exist in which Stradivari mentioned 
his age. Two were made in 1736 and in them his 
age is given as ninety-two, and one dated 1737, in 
which is stated that it was made in his ninety-fourth 
year. At his death ninety-four instruments, 
among them some of the choicest ever made, 
passed into the possession of his sons, Francesco, 
Omobono and Paolo . 





STILL LIFE 
SOME MASTERS OF THE ART.....ceeeeeees ARCHITECT AND REPORTER 

“Still life,’ using the awkward expression in its 
broadest sense—the portrayal of objects, natural or 
artificial, for the object’s sake, and not as_ back- 
ground or accessory—has never been rated very 
highly or very widely loved. Here and there a 
professed connoisseur has had pleasure from some 
piece of exquisite workmanship; a rich man has 
looked with idly caressing eye upon the skillful rec- 
ord of his gold plate or the grapes of his forcing 
house. There has been praise for the adroit Dutch- 
men, and for Lance, Blaise, Desgoffe. But the 
public generally, save perhaps in the case of Will- 
iam Hunt—his birds’ nests and primroses—has 
been indifferent to these things, and often the pub- 
lic has been right in its indifference, for often these 
things are done in a poor spirit, a spirit of servile 
imitation or servile flattery, with which art has got 
nothing to do. But there are exceptions, and there 
is a better way of looking at these things. William 
Hunt was often one of these exceptions; Chardin 
was always, save in a rare instance or so of dull 
pomposity of rendering; Jules Jacquemart, take him 
for all in all, was, of these exceptions, the most brill- 
iant and the most peculiar. He, in his best art of 
etching, and his fellows and forerunners in the art 
of painting, have done something to endow the be- 
holders of their work with a new sense, with the ca- 
pacity for new experiences of enjoyment; they have 
pertrayed not so much matter as the very soul of 
matter. They have put matter in its finest light; it 
has got new dignity. Chardin did this with his 
peaches, his pears, his coarse bottles, his rough 
copper saucepans, his silk-lined caskets. Jacque- 
mart did it very specially with the finer work of ar- 
tistic men in household matter and ornament; with 
his blue and white porcelain, with his polished steel 
of chased armor and sword blade, with his Renais- 
sance mirrors, with his precious vessels of crystal 
and jade and jasper. But when he was most fully 
himself, his work most characteristic and individ- 
ual, he shut himself off from popularity. Even un- 
trained observers could accept the agile engraver 
as an interpreter of other men’s, pictures—of Meis- 
sonier’s inventions, or Van de Meer’s, or Greuze’s— 
but they could not accept him as the interpreter at 
first hand of the treasures which were so peculiarly 
his own that he may almost be said to have discov- 
ered them and their beauty. 
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James R. Randall, whose stirring lyric, Maryland, 
My Maryland, was pronounced by Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes the best of all the songs produced on 
either side during the Civil War, has in contempla- 
tion, it is said, the collecting of his poems for publi- 
cation in book form. They would make a volume 
about the size of Gray’s Poems. 

The father of John Oliver Hobbes, who, 1n pri- 
vate life is Mrs. Craigie, has bought the famous Lon- 
don review, The Academy. Mr. John Morgan 
Richards, as his full name reads, is also proprietor 
of a brand of liver pills, and a deacon in the London 
Temple, Dr. Parker’s church. The rumor that Mrs. 
Craigie was to be married again to George Moore, 


the novelist, was apparently without foundation. It 


is authoritatively denied by a writer in the London 
Queen. 

Of the few Mexican poets who have become 
known to the outside world Guillermo Prieto, who 
died recently in the city of Mexico, stands in the 
front rank. His poetry, which he used to compose 
at his leisure and only for the love of it, resembles 
somewhat the lighter verse of Byron and Moore, 
and shows unmistakable signs of a dreamy, san- 
guine disposition. He was a soldier also and 
statesman of no small measure, and was one of the 
few survivors of the signers of Mexico’s Declara- 
tion of Independence. He came of an old Anda- 
lusian family, but was always an ardent advocate 
of home rule and democracy. 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne contracted his second 
marriage recently when he made Miss Julie Norre- 
gard, a London journalist, his wife. The witnesses 
were Mrs. James Welch and Mr. William Sharp, of 
literary note. 

According to the English papers, the last days 
of Prof. Drummond seem to have been extremely 
pathetic. He was quite helpless, and had to be 
wheeled about in a bath-chair. Only when visited 
by intimate friends and old colleagues did he mani- 
fest any of his buoyant spirit and sparkling wit. His 
old friends, Prof. G. A. Smith and Dr. Stalker, were 
very attentive to him. When the latter was leaving 
him on the occasion of his last visit, Drummond 
gave the Doctor a portrait of himself seated in the 
bath-chair, under which he had written, “The De- 
cent of Man.” He retained full intellectual con- 
sciousness to the end, and one of his last messages 
was to Mr. Moody, the evangelist. It is said that 
Prof. Drummond left ample material for a biogra- 
phy, though, according to the London Academy, 
no writer has yet been decided upon. The general 
impression seems to be that Dr. Stalker will under- 
take the work. 

Alexandre Dumas, the younger, is shortly to 
have his statue on the Place Malesherbes in Paris. 
Subscriptions are already being collected for the 
purpose, and as Dumas is a household name in 
France, it should be less difficult to raise the money 
than it has unfortunately been in the case of many 
other distinguished Frenchmen. 

Mr. Rider Haggard has finished a new novel 
dealing with Boer life, entitled The Swallow. 


Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. will publish the biog- 





raphy of Dr. Jowett in this country. His biogra- 
phers, Drs. Evelyn and Lewis Campbell, are also 
his literary executors. They have had a great deal 
of material to select from, and, indeed, one of their 
difficulties has probably lain in this plentitude. The 
biography will contain three portraits of Jowett, 
showing him at various periods of his life. 

A new “find” is reported of interest to all stu- 
dents of literature. After the death of Pushkin, the 
great Afro-Russian writer, his manuscripts were 
turned over to the poet Jukovsky, whc found 
among them fragments of a poem entitled Russalka, 
which, it was supposed, never was completed. Now, 
after the lapse of fifty years, the complete poem has 
been discovered and soon will be published. 

Another interesting posthumous publication to 
be brought out soon by William Doxey, of San 
Francisco, is the Letters of Canova, the Sculptor, 
and Madame Recamier, never before printed, and 
now translated from the original manuscript by J. 
W. Laing, M. A., Oxon, with an introduction by 
Prof. W. H. Hudson, of Stanford University. In 
the letters, it is said, an absorbing passion on the 
part of Canova is betrayed, so intense as to seri- 
ously interfere with his work. This passion the 
famous woman met cordially and kindly, attempt- 
ing to give it the flavor of a beautiful but unsenti- 
mental friendship. 

Still another posthumous publication comes from 
the press of Herbert S. Stone & Co. Among 
Christina Rosetti’s literary remains was a_ story 
which she wrote when a young girl entirely un- 
known to the world of letters. The matter of it is 
largely autobiographic, and the heroine, Maude, 
writes verse, which, transcribed into the story, 
form no small part of it. Miss Rosetti’s brother, 
William, has decided to bring out the story, and 
has written an explanatory introduction to it, and 
the American rights have been secured by the Chi- 
cago publishers mentioned above. 


Since Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, who 
was approaching three-score before he discovered 
that he could write a story, and who is still actively 
engaged in literary work, was appointed to a $1,200 
clerkship in the Bureau of Education at Washing- 
ton, eighteen months since, he has been obliged 
to do all his literary work at night. When engaged 
upon any special composition he sits down to his 
desk at seven and works until ten. He is very pre- 
cise and methodical. Each page of his manuscript 
is carefully counted and entered at the top, and 
from the first rough draft, he prepares the copy for 
the press with his own hand, seldom using the type- 
writer. He said recently that he was getting too 
old to write funny “stories,” and would like to de- 
vote the rest of his life to essays and lectures. His 
published works number fourteen volumes, most of 
them stories whose scenes are laid in that section of 
Georgia known as the “Cracker” district, and 
abounding in the strange dialect peculiar to that re- 
gion. 

Miss Braddon has completed a new story which 
is called Under Love’s Rule. 


At the request of an eminent London manager, 
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Mrs. Flora Annie Steel has dramatized her famous 
story, On the Face of the Waters, from which a 
reading was given in the March Current Literature. 

Mr. Ruskin spends several hours a day garden- 
ing in a little green cultivated place in the middle of 
a nut wood, which in spring is full of daffodils and 
cherry-blossoms. Here the professor admits .no 
other toil but his own, and is as proud of his garden 
as of the great books which bear his name on their 
title-page. 

Pierre Loti, who is at present on active service on 
the French warship Javelot, has produced a new 
book, Ramuntcho, a study of Biscayan landscape 
and manners. Gaston Deschamps declares it to be 
“the true Loti, the Loti of the old manner.” 

The funds for the Oliver Goldsmith Memorial 
Window to be placed in the church at his native 
place, Pallas, County Longford, Ireland, have been 
fully subscribed. The majority of the subscribers 
are English men-of-letters. The design sent in by 
a south of Ireland firm has been selected. The 
window is to be placed in the church near “Sweet 
Auburn.” 

Charles Maron, who lately died in Paris, claimed 
descent from the Poet Virgil. Regularly every 
New Year’s Day all persons in Mantua, the poet’s 
native town, who bore the name of Maro, the poet’s 
patronymic, sent greeting to Maron, whom they 
regarded as first and greatest of them all. 

A young woman has received the unusual honor 
of the freedom of a London guild. She is a daugh- 
ter of Lord Amherst of Hackney, and, having 
written a History of Gardening in England, has 
just been thus honored by the Worshipful Company 
of Gardeners. ; 

S. R. Crockett has been taking a walking tour 
in Pomerania, we are advised by the English pa- 
pers, no doubt with a view to acquiring “local color” 
for his new story, The Red Axe, the scene of which 
is to be laid in Pomerania. 

Richard Mansfield is writing a book. It is a.work 
he commenced merely for the pleasure of writing 
it and reading it to Mrs. Mansfield and an intimate 
friend of hers. The story developed in Mr. Mans- 
field’s leisure moments, served to while away the 
time for some of the favored members of his com- 
pany on the train whilethey were traveling, and now 
he has been advised to publish it. 


The late Miss Mathilde Blind wrote several biog- 
raphies and essays, poems, and even a novel, to say 
nothing of her work as a supporter of all move- 
ments to gain higher education for women and to 
improve their economical and political standing, but 
sheis probably best remembered by many for having 
brought before the reading world the hysterical 
journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, for which she wrote 
an introduction. , 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in a clever speech at a dinner 
given to him recently by the New Vagabonds’ 
Club, London, incidentally brought a fresh method 
of grouping to bear upon reviewers. After describ- 
ing authors as “seedlings,” Mr. Wells divided re- 
viewers into various families: slug-reviewers, who 
prey on the first tender leaves of authors; bird- 
reviewers, who peck here and there and possibly do 
damage; heavy reviewers, who crush with their feet 
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whole beds of shoots. Mr. Wells went on to com- 
plain of their methods of irrigation. Some review- 
ers, he said, so copiously drench the plants with 
the water of flattery as to rot them at the roots; 
others withhold water until the plants are dried up. 
In addition, there is, of course, the wise, far-seeing 
horticulturist, but he is not very common. Mr. 
Wells’ new romance, The War of the Worlds, has 
rich promise, we are told by one of the English lit- 
erary journals. The scheme of the story as unfolded 
in this first instalment is tremendous—no less than 
an attack made upon our world by the dwellers on 
Mars, grown desperate by the contemplation of the 
fate in store for them when the cooling of their own 
planet is complete. Mr. Wells’ ability in dealing 
with the imaginary and the improbable will be re- 
membered vividly by the readers of Current Litera- 
ture who recall The Flight from the House of 
Pain, a reading taken from his remarkable book, 
The Islandof Dr. Moreau, printed in our September 
issue of last year. 

In his address on Pasteur before the French 
Academy, Gaston Paris, the new member, said that 
the scientist used often to leave the table in the 
middle of dinner and his bed at night in order to 
elaborate an idea that had been fermenting in his 
brain. Referring to Pasteur’s rise from a humble 
place in a village drug store, M. Paris said that even 
in his youth he astonished his companions by at- 
tacking problems which the greatest savants had 
not attempted to solve. 


In his will, the late William T. Adams 
(Oliver Optic) left all his estate, including copy- 
rights and other literary property, to his daughter, 
Mrs. Alice Adams Russell. The only legacies are 
to his sons-in-law, Messrs. Sol Smith Russell and 
George W. White. The will contains no public 
bequests. 

There are said to be in France 2,150 women au- 
thors and journalists and about 700 women artists. 
The provinces contribute most of the writers— 
about two-thirds—while Paris is represented in the 
same proportion among the artists. Among the 
writers 1,000 are novelists, 200 are poets, 150 edu- 
cational writers, and the rest writers of various 
kinds. _The artists comprise 107 sculptors, and the 
others are painters, ranging over all branches of 
the pictorial art. 

Miss Agnes Repplier, whose Essays in Idle- 
ness, Men and Books, and other delightful works, 
have given her an enviable place in American lit- 
erature, has given her readers new pleasure by her 
article in a recent number of the Book Buyer on 
The Boy in Books, and by a delightful essay in the 
May Atlantic, entitled The Deathless Diary. Miss 
Repplier’s literary work is done in the morning, at 
her suburban home in West Philadelphia. Not 
more than three or four hours are spent at her desk, 
the sole companion of her studious hours being 
Agrippina, her favorite cat, whose “cute” ways 
have been so charmingly described in one of Miss 
Repplier’s bright essays. This accomplished writer, 
however, having overtaxed her eyes, has been 
obliged to lay aside her pen for the present, and 
has gone abroad for rest and relaxation. No doubt 
she will bring back from sunny Italy many attrac- 
tive bits of travel talk. 

































































Jékaz’'s Green Book...... Laurence Hutton...... Harper's 


The Green Book; or, Freedom Under the Snow. 
A Novel. By Maurus Jokai. Translated by Mrs. 
Waugh. Harper and Brothers.—After the great 
and unqualified success of Black Diamonds, noticed 
in these columns some months ago, one turns, nat- 
urally, with considerable interest to another work 
by the same author, who is so little known on our 
side of the world. Maurus Jokai is the most pro- 
ductive, as he is the most popular, of Hungarian 
novelists, and it is claimed for him, by his fellow- 
countrymen, that when Hungarian romantic liter- 
ature became almost extinct he virtually revived 
it. The Green Book, or Freedom Under the Snow, 
is longer and more serious than Black Diamonds, 
which is a love-story of Hungaryin thepresent time. 
The later book-pictures, in a graphic and occasion- 
ally in a lurid manner, high life and low life in Rus- 
sia at the close of the first quarter of the century. 
The period is not very remote, and many of the ac- 
tual characters who figure in Jokai’s pages were 
dominant in the political history of their nation and 
are fresh in the memories of readers still living, al- 
though their names, Feodorovna, Ryleiff, Krizsa- 
nowski, Araktseieff, and the like, some real, some 
imaginary, are trying to English-reading eyes and 
to English-speaking tongues, and are often confus- 
ing to English-thinking minds. General Kutusoff 
seems almost too good to be true, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was that Prince of Smolensk, who 
was a Russian Field Marshal in the Napoleonic 
wars. 

Pushkin, or Pooshkin, Puschkin, or Pouschin, or 
Pouchekine, the hero of the tale, is drawn from life. 
He is the famous Russian poet who is grouped 
among that small but immortal band of men, like 
Burns, Shakespeare, Moliére, and Cervantes, whose 
writings have become part of the household lan- 
guage of his own land. He was born—with negro 
blood in his veins—at St. Petersburg in 1799, and 
he led a wild and romatic life. Banished, when 
quite a youth, to Odessa, for the writing and 
spreading of poems, too liberal in their tendency 
to suit the tastes of the powers that were, in Rus- 
sia, he studied Italian, Spanish and English, partic- 
ularly the works of Byron, upon whom he based 
his own style, until he was recalled to Moscow, 
upon the accession of Nicholas I., in 1825, when 
Jokai leaves him, happy in the arms of his wife, and 
in the favor of his sovereign, sparing us the tragedy 
of his taking off. Ten or a dozen years later he 
was killed in a duel, fought in defence of his wife’s 
honor, with d’Anthés, the husband of his wife’s 
sister. 

The story is well translated; and experts in both 
languages, who are familiar with both versions, de- 
clare that the English rendering adheres closely to 
the letter of the original, except when certain coarse 
or redundant passages are suppressed or softened. 
It is to be regretted, however, that Mrs. Waugh, 
who under the pen-name of Ellis Wright has 
turned into our language a number of important 
foreign works, should permit herself, more than 
once, to jump suddenly and without reason from the 
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present tense to the past, and then immediately 
back again. Such successive sentences as the fol- 
lowing, “The stag makes a side spring and dies. 

and the hounds dashed furiously on,” are 
annoying blunders on otherwise good, clean, well 
Englished pages. 

The significance of the title of the work is found 
in a speech of Araktseieff—a Russian general and 
Minister of War, and tlie organizer of the military 
colonies in Russia between 1822 and 1825—to the 
effect that the machinators “are everywhere, and 
yet nowhere to be traced. They give each other 
rendezvous at balls, concerts, orgies, etc., and so 
contrive to give our spies the slip. Why, they ac- 
tually keep a register, a thoroughly parliamentary 
hand-book, in which the conferences of every dis- 
trict and province are entered, concerning the or- 
ganizing of a systematic revolution throughout 
Russia; the best form of constitution; what is to be- 
come of the dynasty; how the Empire is to be par- 
titioned; and whether to be represented by landed 
proprietors or the people. And this protocol it is 
which contains a fully named register of the con- 
spirators, who hold the threads of the net in their 
hands throughout the whole land, from the shores 
of the Black Sea to the Arctic Pole. Among them- 
selves they call it the Green Book.” Pushkin is a 
contributor and a subscriber to the Green Book, 
and we follow him and the other conspirators to 
balls and orgies, where the author and the transla- 
tor treat us to unusually vivid descriptions, scenes, 
and dialogues. 

The work is timely in a day when Russia and her 
affairs occupy so much of public attention the 
world over; and, no doubt, it will be as widely read 
as was the story of the romantic owner of the Hun- 
garian coal-mines, who lived among his own Black 
Diamonds. 

Lang’s Pickle the Spy..F. C. Mortimer..The Book Buyer 

Pickle the Spy; or, The Incognito of Prince 
Charles. By Andrew Lang; Longmans, Green & 
Co.—Readers with a taste for the material out of 
which history is made, as distinguished from his- 
tory itself, and whose mental digestion is vigorous. 
enough to assimilate ancient records to which little 
except cutting the strings that bound them to- 
gether has been done, will be delighted with the 
feast now set before them by Mr. Andrew Lang. 
His latest work—latest, that is, at the moment of 
writing these words; no reviewer would be rash 
enough to say more than that—bears the decidedly 
picturesque title of Pickle the Spy, and those who. 
peruse its more than three hundred and fifty pages, 
though they may express some disappointment be- 
cause it is not the story of romantic adventure they 
expected a book with such a name to be, will none 
the less proclaim, and with enthusiasm, that they 
have had all the joys of one permitted to search 
through high-piled chests of faded documents and 
to find therein some lines of living human interest. 
A few of those who perform this task may, just 
possibly, doubt if the reward of their labor has been 
commensurate with its length and arduousness; 
and they may even fretfully ask Mr. Lang why he 





did not dress, as well as capture, the game he 
sought and found in royal archives—why he did 
not write an essay of twenty pages instead of, too 
literally, a magnum opus. 

Never, surely, was there a book so large that 
could be so easily and briefly summarized. Among 
the unpublished and almost unexamined manu- 
scripts in-the British Museum, Mr. Lang found 
a hint that the Scotch traitor who kept the Pelham 
Ministry informed of the Young Pretender’s doings 
in the years that followed his official expulsion 
from France was not Rob Roy’s son, James Mohr 
Macgregor, as those who have hitherto given the 
subject any attention supposed, but a much more 
important chief than he, being none other than 
Alastair Ruadh Macdonnell, of Glengarry, hered- 
itary leader of the strongest clan in the Highlands, 
and, as such, implicity trusted by every Jacobite in 
England, in France, and most of all in Scotland. 
Further investigation of old documents preserved 
at London, Windsor, Paris, and elsewhere brought 
convincing evidence that this handsome, stalwart, 
and well-educated head of an ancient and honora- 
ble family avenged an insignificant slight received 
from Prince Charles’s father and earned a ludi- 
crously small number of gold pieces by betraying 
every secret of the cause to which he pretended 
devotion, and, more effectually than any one of the 
many minor traitors, aided the Hanoverian usurp- 
ers to establish themselves in England. 

The long reports made by this strange creature 
to his employers form the essential part of Mr. 
Lang’s book. They establish the identification 
completely; they clear up many little mysteries of 
those dismal years which changed Charles Edward 
Stuart from a bonnie Prince to a drunken brute, 
old before his time; they will supply the future his- 
torian with the substance for two or three para- 
graphs. And that is all. No light really new is cast 
upon either of the Pretenders, and Pickle himself 
they leave in darkness almost complete. 

Mr. Lang has done a vast amount of difficult 
work in making the book, but he should have yield- 
ed to the temptation he confesses, and have utilized 
his discovery as the foundation of a semi-historical 
novel. 


Mahan's Life of Nelson..........02045 A, Ludlow White* 


In two handsome volumes, illustrated with many 
portraits, maps and battle plans, published by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston, Captain A. T. Mahan, 
of the United States Navy-tells once more the story 
of Nelson’s career. The title chosen by the author 
for his work, viz., The Life of Nelson, the Embodi- 
ment of the Sea Power of Great Britain, sufficiently 
indicates that this is no ordinary biography, and 
even a hurried reading shows it to be no mere rec- 
ord of dates, or collection of gossip and anecdotes, 
but a comprehensive and exceedingly intelligent 
summary of great events and a carefully planned 
study of the still greater man who dominated them. 
So much we might expect from the author of The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History and The In- 
fluence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution 
and Empire; but beyond the largeness of under- 
standing and grasp which make all of Captain Ma- 





* Written for Current Literature. 
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han’s literary work so noteworthy, especially de- 
serving of praise in the present volumes are the 
good taste, discretion and gentlemanly feeling 
shown in treating of the lamentably human weak- 
ness of England’s greatest naval commander. 

In his former writings Captain Mahan has ad- 
mittedly demonstrated the truth of his contention 
that Napoleon was mainly thwarted by England’s 
Sea Power and to it owed his ultimate downfall, 
and to Nelson he now pays fitting tribute as to the 
man who largely swayed that power and who ever 
pursued and confronted the French squadrons with 
a determination as unrelaxing as Fate and spurred 
on by apersonal hatred of the French nation that 
amounted almost to frenzy. 

Captain Mahan is so thoroughly convinced of the 
supreme ability of Nelson and of the wonderful 
acuteness shown in fathoming the designs of his 
great adversary that he approaches the subject of 
Nelson’s relations with the notorious Lady Hamil- 
ton with evident and outspoken regret, although 
not seeking to gloss over matters nor to conceal 
the undeniable fact that Nelson was infatuated to a 
degree that made him lay everything even to his 
good name at the feet of an adventuress and 
brought him perilously near to disgrace. 

Aside from the absolute betrayal of the friendship 
and confidence of Sir William Hamilton, the worst 
feature of Nelson’s passion for Emma Hamilton 
was the terribly deteriorating effect it had on his 
own character and views. Under the domination of 
this fascinating but scheming and dissolute woman 
the Hero became a danger even to his Country and 
friends. So far was he lost to a sense of duty to 
England and his King in a letter he thus ex- 
presses himself—“Could it ever happen that an 
English minister wanted to make me an instrument 
of hurting the feelings of His Sicilian Majesty I 
would give up my commission sooner than do it. 
‘ I am placed in such a situation—a subject 
of one King by birth, and as far as is consistent 
with my allegiance to that King, a voluntary sub- 
ject of His Sicilian Majesty—that if any man at- 
tempted to separate my two Kings, by all that is 
sacred, I should consider even putting that man to 
death as a meritorious act.” 

This is little short of treason, at least in intention, 
and might well have brought about the ruin of 
even Nelson had circumstances so shaped matters 
that the English Government determined to no 
longer bolster up the tottering throne of Naples. 
To the same malign influence has been ascribed and 
was unquestionably due the murder of Caracciolo, 
the Neapolitan commodore—for by no other epithet 
can it be properly characterized—and _ the 
indecent haste shown by Nelson in convening a 
court-martial of Neapolitan officers on board his 
own flag-ship and hanging the unfortunate commo- 
dore on the very same day is a blot on Nelson’s 
fame that will never be removed nor be made much 
less conspicuous by even such kindly critics 
as Captain Mahan. In fact, Nelson’s whole con- 
duct in relation to the surrender of the castles at 
Naples and violation of the articles of capitulation, 
already signed by a subordinate, is indefensible ac- 
cording to any rules of decency or the ideas of right 
that are supposed to govern ordinary men. 













































































































































Apart from this entire surrender of his greater 
self to the influence of a bad woman it is sad to see 
how greatly Nelson was afflicted with a pitiful jeal- 
ousy of his superior officers, and this defect led him 
into direct disobedience of orders and neglect of 
duty that more than once was of some advantage to 
the enemy. It is also surprising to note how many 
of the great admiral’s letters are filled with queru- 
lous whining as to his personal rewards and un- 
worthy attempts to belittle the efforts of other 
meritorious flag-officers. Even his tried subordi- 
nate Troubridge, whom Nelson himself called the 
“Nonpareil,” becomes a target for his spleen as 


soon as the former is promoted to the admiralty © 


board and jealousy of the trusty Collingwood, his 
second in command at Trafalgar, breaks out in 
almost Nelson’s last words as he lay dying in the 
Victory 

“T suppose, my Lord,” said the Captain, ‘Admiral Col- 
lingwood will now take upon himself the direction of af- 
fairs.’ ‘Not while I live, I hope, Hardy,”' cried Nelson, 
and for a moment endeavored, ineffectually, to raise him- 
self from the bed. “No. You, you anchor, Hardy.”’ Cap- 
tain Hardy then said, “Shall we make the signal, Sir?” 
“Yes,” answered the Admiral, “for if I live I’ll anchor.” 


But all these petty weaknesses of character are as 
nothing to the flagrant and vicious attempt, after 
the return to England with the Hamiltons to foist 
his paramour on society, his family and long-suffer- 
ing wife as a virtuous and respectable woman. 
Happily, he utterly failed in the endeavor, and the 
coldness with which he was received at court and 
in society, although ascribed by Nelson himself to 
the envy of those less successful than he in winning 
fame, was a fitting rebuke to his sensitive nature. 
How little excuse Lady Nelson gave her husband 
for such treatment may be gathered from a brief 
excerpt from Captain Mahan’s pages: 

After his return from Fonthill, Lady Nelson and himself 
lived together for a time in their London lodgings, in 
Arlington street, and there, according to the story told 
forty-five years afterwards by Mr. William Haslewood, 
Nelson’s solicitor, the crisis of their troubles was reached. 
“In the winter of 1800-1801, I was breakfasting with Lord 
and Lady Nelson, at their lodgings, in Arlington street, 
and a cheerful conversation was passing on indifferent 
subjects, when Lord Nelson spoke of something which 
had been done or said by ‘dear Lady Hamilton,’ upon 
which Lady Nelson rose from her chair and exclaimed, 
with much vehemence, ‘I am sick of hearing of dear Lady 
Hamilton, and am resolved that you shall give up either 
her or me.’ «Lord Nelson, with perfect calmness, said: 
‘Take care, Fanny, what you say; I Jove you sincerely, 
but I cannot forget my obligation to Lady Hamilton, or 
speak of her otherwise than with affection and admiration.’ 
Without one soothing word or gesture, but muttering 
something about her mind being made up, Lady Nelson 
left the room, and shortly after drove from the house. 
They never lived together afterwards.” Though com- 
mitted to paper so many years later, the incident is just 
one of those that sticks to the memory, and probably oc- 
curred substantially as told. Lady Nelson’s ultimatum 
will probably be differently regarded by different persons; 
it shows that she was at least human flesh and blood. In 
later life, we are told by Hotham, who was in the habit 
of frequently seeing her, up to her death, in 1831, “she 
continually talked of him, and always attempted to pal- 
liate his conduct towards her, was warm and enthusiastic 
in her praises of his public achievements, and bowed down 
with dignified submission to the errors of his domestic 
life.” 
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The same testimony is borne by a lady, of whom Nicolas 
speaks as “the personal and intimate friend both of Lord 
and Lady Nelson, and widow of one of his most dis- 
tinguished followers,’ but whose name he does not give. 
“IT am aware of your intention not to touch upon this 
delicate subject: I only allude to it in order to assure you 
from my personal knowledge, in a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance, that Lady Nelson’s conduct was not only af- 
fectionate, wise and prudent, but admirable, throughout 
her married life, and that she had not a single reproach to 
make herself. I say not this to cast unnecessary blame 
upon one whose memory I delight to honor, but only in 
justice to that truly good and amiable woman. . . . If 
mildness, forbearance and indulgence to the weaknesses 
of human nature could have availed, her fate would have 
been very different. No reproach ever passed her lips; 
and when she parted from her Lord, on his hoisting his 
flag again, it was without the most distant suspicion that 
he meant it to be final, and that in this life they were never 
to meet again. I am desirous that you should know the 
worth of her who has so often been misrepresented, from 
the wish of many to cast the blame anywhere, but on him 
who was so deservedly dear to the Nation.” 

The latter years of Lady Nelson’s life were passed partly 
in Paris, where she lived with her son and his family. Her 
eldest grandchild, a girl, was eight or ten years old at the 
time of her death. She remembers the great sweetness 
of her grandmother’s temper, and tells that she often saw 
her take from a casket a miniature of Nelson, look at it 
affectionately, kiss it, and then replace it gently; after 
which she would turn to her and say: “When you are 
older, little Fan, you too may know what it is to have a 
broken heart.” This trifling incident, transpiring, as it 
now does, for the first time, after nearly seventy years, 
frcm the intimate privacies of family life, bears its mute 
evidence to the truth of the last two witnesses, that Lady 
Nelson neither reproached her husband, nor was towards 
him unforgiving. Nelson’s early friend, the Duke of 
Clarence, who had given her away at the wedding, main- 
tained his kindly relations with her to tne end, and con- 
tinued his interest to her descendants after his accession 
to the throne. 

In short, able as Captain Mahan’s work is and 
clearly as it sets forth Lord Nelson’s transcendent 
skill as a commander and tactician in naval warfare 
it will not greatly alter the opinion already formed of 
him by the world at large; and few there are but 
possibly his countrymen who will not think that 
Fortune’s greatest boon to a favorite was the shot 
from the mizzen-top of the Redoubtable’ that 
stretched low this singular compound of frailty and 
greatness in the moment of victory. 

Captain Mahan’s tribute to his hero ends with the 
following eloquent words: : 

Happy he who lives to finish all his task. The words, 
“T have done my duty,” sealed the closed book of Nelson’s 
story with a truth broader and deeper than he himself 
could suspect. His duty was done, and its fruit perfected. 
Other men have died in the hour of victory, but for no 
other has victory so singular and so signal graced the ful- 
filment and ending of a great life’s work. “Finis coronat 
opus” has of no man been more true than of Nelson. 
There were, indeed, consequences momentous and stu- 
pendous yet to flow from the decisive supremacy of Great 
Britain’s sea-power, the establishment of which, beyond 
all question or competition, was Nelson’s great achieve- 
ment; but his part was done when Trafalgar was fought. 
Thecoincidenceofhis death with the moment of completed 
success has impressed upon that superb battle a stamp of 
finality, an immortality of fame, which even its own gran- 
deur scarcely could have insured. He needed, and he left, 
no successor. To use again St. Vincent’s words, “There 
is but one Nelson.” 














WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS# 





“The difference at present between the hand- 
some young woman and the codfish,” said the 
cheerful idiot, in answer to a question he had evi- 
dently put to himself before sitting down at the 
table—‘“‘the difference between the handsome 
young woman and the codfish is, that one has a 
chance to become a fall bride and the other to be- 
come a ball fried.” After that the hired girl passed 
them. 





Friend—Did Miss Howell’s voice fill the 
hall? Critic—Well, it filled the lobby. Nearly 
everybody went out when she sang. 

The man in the moon is probably the only 
one in history who does not believe he is a man of 
the world. 

Father (to spendthrift son)—What do you 
want of more money? Been contracting a lot of 
new debts? Son—Noap; merely expanding the 
old ones! : 

“T want something nice in oil for a dining- 
room.” “Yes, madam. A landscape or a box of 
sardines?” 

“Cows were once used for money.” “Well, 
I don’t believe people had much money in their 
pockets in those days.” 

Wife 
by talking about the tariff? 
cause it is a duty. 

“What nonsense they do print about the 
nobility of the horse! I never knew a man yet who 
had much to do with horses who was not made 
coarser in his manners,” said the finical boarder. 
“Still,” said Asbury Peppers, “you must admit that 
there is something elevating about a mule.” 
Radbourn—My dear fellow, it is always bet- 
ter to begin at the bottom of the ladder. Chesney 
—Nonsense! How about when you are escaping 
from a fire? 

“Me b’y talked w’in he wor two wakes.old.” 
“That’s nothing. The Bible says Job cursed the 
day he was born.” 

—“That affair on the end of my tail,” said the 
rattlesnake, “may not seem handsome but—” He 
skillfully threw a coil. “It’s a rattling good thing. 
Yes.” 

















Why do you persist in boring us all 
Husband—Simply be- 




















Tessie—What dark circles you have under 
your eyes. Bessie—I sat up late last night work- 
ing on my new dress. Tessie—I see, they are sewing 
circles. 

“Say, does your poetry pay?” 
keeps the wolf from the door.” 
read it to him?” 

“Haven’t I seen you before?” asked Fos- 
dick after an introduction to Gazzam. “If you 
have ever seen me at all,” replied Gazzam, “I think 
it must have been previously.” 

A lady cyclist in knickerbockers was riding 
in the neighborhood of Wareham. She lost her 
way, and, seeing a countryman in front, rode up to 
him, alighted, and said, “Can you tell me if this is 
the right way to Wareham?” The man looked her 


“Well, it just 
“T suppose you 











* Compiled from Contemporaries. 


up and down with great attention, and then slowly 
replied, “Yes, miss; yes. You seem to have got 
em on all right.” 

First Boarder—What is the technical term 
for a man that plays upon a flute? Second Boarder 
—It ought to be a life sentence. 








Reporter—It is said that yourself and your 
comrade, O’Hoggarty, were calmandcollected after 
the dynamite explosion at the quarry? McLub- 
berty—Wull, it wor loike this. Oi wor calm an’ 
O’Hoggarty wor collicted. 

Maud—Why do you call that ring a war 
Ethel—I won it in my first engagement. 
Untold wealth is a thing well known to the 
tax assessor. 





relic? 








The Colonel—So poor old Mike has com- 
mitted suicide, has he? Well, I should have 
thought that would have been the last thing he’d 
have done. Tenant—Which it were, sor. 

When a man has a handle to his name, he 
naturally looks on it as something that lifts him 


up. 








“Your pastor looks worn out.” “Yes; a 
minister’s life is not what it used to be. He has 
to get up at five o’clock on Sunday morning and 
read the newspapers to get his text.” 
The stomach isn’t the seat of intellect, but a 
French restaurant will force you to learn something 
of the language. 
Money talks, but it doesn’t waste many 
words on the impecunious. 
Merritt—Man was made to mourn, youknow. 
DeWitt—And what was woman made for, pray? 
Merritt—To make him do so, I suppose! 
The man who is dressed in a little brief au- 
thority is generally very proud of his apparel. 
Carrie—I hear you have named your dog 
“Coal Oil.” Why did you call him that? Harry 
—Because, since I bought him, he has bitumen. 
Jehu Peasley—I see by the Clarion that 
they’re goin’ to bring the log of the Mayflower over 
here. Hiram Harrow—Gosh! I didn’t s’pose 
there was a splinter of the old boat left. 
Mr. Frothingham—How did you feel when 
the proprietor discharged you? Mr. Gildersleeve— 
I felt relieved of that hired feeling. 
Madam—Well, Mary, what did you think of 
the pictures at the Academy ?.Mary—Oh, mum, there 
was a picture called Two Dogs, after Landseer, but 
I looked at it for nearly half an hour, and I couldn’t 
see anything of Landseer. 
A sergeant in a volunteer corps, being doubt- 
ful whether he had distributed rifles to all the men, 
called out: “All you that are without arms hold 
up your hands! 
“Tt,” said the grinning savage, as he turned 
the machine gun on the discomfited Christian civi- 
lizers, “is a poor maxim that won’t work both 
ways.” 



































Bildad—Do you think the Greeks will ever 
again make a great nation? Ichabod—Well, they 
seem to be making a great race. 
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Biographic and Reminiscent. 


A Great Photographer: Ida M. Tarbell........ McUiize’s. 
American Literary Diplomats: J. D. Anderson....Gcdey’s. 
Andrew Carnegie: John D. Champlin.......... Cassier’s. 
Campaigning with Grant: Horace Porter........ Century. 
Cheerful Yesterdays: Thomas W. Higginson.... Atlantic. 
Clark Howell: Joel Chandler Harris.......... Rev of Rev. 


Daniel Chester French: Helen B. Emerson...N. E. Mag. 
Edgar Allan Poe: M. A. De Wolfe Howe..... Bookman. 


Emperor William II.: Paul Lindenburg.......... Forum. 
Gabriel Hanotaux: Baron P. De Coubertin...Rev. of Revs. 
George W. Cable: W. M. Baskerville............. Chaut. 
Grant at the Outbreak of the War: H. Garland....McC. 
Henry Drummond: Ian Maclaren............... N. A. R. 


TN RI iaegteveaaientaninciignie-weawis cee Pop. Sci. Mo. 
L. Raven Hill: Elizabeth Robbins Pennell..Book Buyer. 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper: Gertrude G. de Aguirre....Arna. 
Perez Galdos in Spanish Academy: A. M. Huntington.Bk. 
Royal Family of Greece: Benjamin I. Wheeler. .Century. 


Story of Victor Hugo: James A. Harrison........ Chaut. 
Educational Topics. 

Art in the Public Schools: Sarah W. Whitman Atlantic. 
Educational Problms: A Symposium............ Ed. Rev. 
Secondary School and College: Chas. W. Eliot..Ed. Rev. 
The Armour Institute: C. L. Snowden...... N. E. Mag. 


University of Minnesota: John Cochrane..F. L. Pop. Mo. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


Cabmen of London: W. D. Almond...... F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Cheap Transportation: J. A. Latcha............ N. A. R. 
Cross-Country Riding: Caspar Whitney........ Harper’s. 


Earning a Living in China: Dora E. W. Spratt....Lipp. 
English Country-House Life: Geo. W. Smalley..Harper’s. 
Evolution of the Naval Officer: P. H. Colomb...N. A. R. 
Life in the Cotton Belt: Francis Albert Doughty. .Lipp. 
Life Portraits of Daniel Webster: C. H. Hart..McClure’s. 
Secret Societies in America: W. S. Harwood....N. A. R. 
Strange Personifications: M. H. Flournoy..Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Two Undescribed Portraits of Shakespeare..... Harper’s. 
Historic and National 

A Constitutional Misfit: Goldwin Smith........ Dm; Az ®. 
Begin’gs of Liberty in N. Y.: Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer. Lip. 
ee a a ee: Arena. 


Capture and Death of J. Wilkes Booth: R. S. Baker. McC. 
Conciliation vs. Arbitration: Courtenay de Kalb..Arena. 


Early Man in America: Harvey B. Bashore........ Lipp. 
Fall of the Second Empire: Matias Romero....Century. 
French Pioneers in America: Alva Fitzpatrick...... Lipp. 
Japan’s Invasions of Corea: T. Yamagata..F. L. Pop. Mo. 
New England Influences in French Canada...... Forum. 
Our Diplomatic Service: Herbert H. D. Peirce..../ Arena. 
Our Export Trade: Charles R. Flint............. Forum. 


Plans and Purposes of Russia: W. F. M. McCarty..N.A.R. 
Progress of the United States: M. G. Mulhall..N. A. R. 
Should Immigration be Restricted: S. G. Croswall,N.A.R. 
Socialism in France: Georges Clémenceau....... Forum. 
Tennesse and its Centennial: M. W. Handly....Century. 
The Fur Seal Question Solved: D. S. Jordan..Rev. of Rev. 
The Hundred Years’ Campaign: Francis N. Thorpe..Har. 
The Ignominy of Europe: Thomas Davidson.... Forum. 
The Modern Greek as a Fighting Man........N. A. R. 
The Mythical Manor: A. James Miller....F. L. Pop. Mo. 
The Real Condition of Cuba: S. Bonsal.....Rev. of Rev. 
White Man’s Africa: Poultney Bigelow......... Harper’s. 
Withdrawal of French from Mexico: J. M. Schofield..Cen. 


Literary Criticism. 


Characteristics of Hugo’s Work and Career...... Chaut. 
Concerning Essays: Clara E. Langlin...... Book Buyer. 
Hard Times Among the Heroines: Eva A. Madden, Lipp. 
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Hugo’s Les Misérables: L. Oscar Kuhns.......... Chaut. 
Der, Rastnes Trt to Fact. oicciccicvecccces:s McClure’s. 
My Favorite Novelist: Brander Matthews..... Munsey’s. 
The Deathless Diary: Agnes Repplier..........2 Atlantic. 
The Poetry of Austin Dobson: Arthur Symons. Bookman. 
Two Odes of Keats: Wm. C. Wilkinson....... Bookman. 
Victor Hugo as a Poet: Alcée Fortier......Chautauquan. 
Was Poe a Plagiarist?: Joel Benton...........+ Forum. 
Natural History Sketches. 

Arctic Bird’s Nesting: John Murdoch............ Chaut. 
Latent Vitality of Seeds: M. C. de Candolle..Pop.Sci.Mo. 
Mushroom Hunting: Lillie C. Flint............ Godey’s. 
Native Orchids: William Hamilton Gibson....Harper’s. 
Some Bird-Songs: Henry Oldys...............0.0- Lipp. 


Political, Financial and Legal. 

Cleveland's Second Administration: Carl Schurz....McC. 
Falling Prices and Impoverishment: Hulbert Fuller.. Ar. 
Has the Senate Degenerated?: Chas. R. Miller.... Forum. 
Maladministration of Post Office: Walter Clark...Arena. 
Principles of Taxation: David A. Wells....Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Progressive Income Tax: James A. Roberts..... Forum. 
The Autocrats of Congress: Henry L. Vest...... Forum. 
The Dingley Tariff Bill: Robert-P. Porter......N. A. R. 


The Senate and the House: John Clark Ridpath..Arena. 
The Supreme Court: Chauncey M. Depew....Munsey’s. 
Why the People are “Short”?: H. L. Pingree.....: Arena. 


Scientific and Industrial. 
Adaptability of Paper: Theodore L. De Vinne.. Bookman. 


American Lace Makers: Julia D. Cowles....... Godey’s. 
Cliff Railways: G. Croydon Marks............. Cassier’s. 
Davenport Academy of Science: Frederick Starr,P. S. Mo. 
Electric Power from High Water Heads...... Cassier’s. 
Exercise and Longevity: D. A. Sargent........ N. A. R. 


France for American Students: Simon Newcomb..Forum. 
Geological Progress of the Century: H. S. Williams...Har. 


Industrial Combinations: Jerome T. Oliver....... Forum. 
McKenna Process for Renewing Street Rails....Cassier’s. 
Measurement of Flowing Water................ Cassier’s. 
Modern Military Ballooning: George E. Walsh....Chaut. 
Photographing from Kites: Wm. A. Eddy....... Century. 
rower Beats: Fred Werden ........ .sccccicseceses Godey’s. 


Reversions in Modern Industrial Life: F. Smith..P.S.Mo. 
Roller Bearings for Machinery: H. A. Richmond...Cass. 
Sanitation of Drinking Water: F. L. Thornberg...Arena. 
Sepulchre of the Living: Marvin Dana.........../ Arena. 
Street and Steam Railways in Italy............... Chaut. 
The Bubonic Plague: Victor C. Vaughan...Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Sociologic Questions. 


Netional Congress Gf Mothets........4..00<sssc0scsed Arena. 
Problems of Rural New England.............../ Atlantic. 


Racial Geography of Europe: W. Z. Ripley..Pop.Sci.Mo. 
The Citizen and His City: John Boyd Thatcher....Arena. 
The Status of Woman: Susan B. Anthony........ Arena. 
Trade Union Under Solonic Law: C. O Ward....Arena. 


Travel and Adventure. 

Achievem’ts in Mountaineering: W. M. Conway, N. A. R. 
Bicycling in the Dolomites: Geo. E. Waring, Jr....Cen. 
Crete, the Island of Discord: D. Kalopothakis..Century. 
Homes and Haunts of Dickens: Anna Leach..Munsey’s. 
In Constantinople’s Streets: E. P. Telford...F. L. P. Mo. 


Korean Interviews: Edward S. Morse...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
My Sixty Days in Greece: B. L. Gildersleeve.. Atlantic. 
Nansen’s Heroic Journey: N. S. Shaler........./ Atlantic. 


Notes of a Trip to Izumo: Lupeadio Hearn....Atlantic. 
Real Utopias in the Arid West: Wm. E. Smythe. . Atlantic. 
The Artist in Greenland: Russel W. Porter...N. E. Mag. 
The Ramparts of Port Royal: C. G. D. Roberts. .Atlantic. 














* Mrs. Preston’s last poem. 








NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





L. Breeches, Esq... Philander Johnson, ..Washington Star 


When a youngster grows up, folks seem doubtful, 


Like such things had never been known, 
And lots won’t believe when I tell them 

That I’m “Little Breeches” full-grown. 
But I am, all the same, and I traveled 

A mighty long distance to claim 
A shake o’ the hand of the author 

Who first introduced me to fame. 


I wanted to make a short visit 
And chat for a minute or two, 
For I thought to pay my respects to him 
Was nothin’ beyond his due. 
And I hadn’t a doubt of my welcome 
From one who had held a pen 
So simple and unassumin’ and close 
To the hearts o’ his fellow men. 


And I pictured a pretty cottage; 
The kind that the poets like, 

And a garden patch and a windin’ lane, 
To remind him o’ dear old Pike. 

And I thought that his eyes would sparkle 
As he gave me a grip and told 

How much he preferred plain country friends 
To society, proud and cold. 


Say, stranger, perhaps you've felt it, 
That sudden and awful blow 


When the girl that you’ve worked and saved for 


” 


Jus’ laughs as she answers “No. 
When all the hopes of a lifetime 
In a moment are swept away. 
If you have, you can get some notion 

Of the way that I feel to-day. 


Whar do you think I found him? 
In the cozy cot? Not much! 

’Twas a great big house in a neighborhood. 
As you have to pay cash to touch. 

And I gathered some information 
As made me partic’lar blue; 

He don’t put no mortgages on his place 
Like the folks out to Pike all do. 


But the thing that stuck in my bosom 
Like a knife with a painful throb, 

Was to hear he’d forgot himself so fur 
As to tie to a government job. 

And his duties will call him to mingle 
With royalty’s wealth and tone— 

That man that spoke them emphatic words 
About “loafin’ around the throne.” 


Excuse me fur weepin’ a little, 
This ain’t any case fur glee; 
1 recon’ as how no orphan, sir, 
Feels worser bereaved than me. 
I’m a-goin’ to change my manners 
And my methods o’ speech so blunt; 
It’s time that this here Little Breeches 
Had a crease ironed down the front. 


Euthanasia*,Margaret ].Preston, Boston Literary World 


With the faces the dearest in sight, 
With a kiss on the lips I love best, 

To whisper a tender “Good night,” 
And pass to my pillow of rest. 


See page 508. 





To kneel, all my service complete, 
All duties accomplished, and then 
To finish my orisons sweet, 
With a trustful and joyous “Amen. 


And softly when slumber was deep, 
Unwarned by a shadow before, 
On a halcyon pillow of sleep 
To float to the Thitherward shore. 


Without a farewell or a tear, 
A sob or a flutter of breath; 
Unharmed by the phantom of fear, 
To glide through the darkness of death. 


Just so would I choose to depart, 
Just so let the summons be given; 
A quiver, a pause of the heart, 
A vision of angels—then Heaven. 


PEEP LIP. i nsened UE. S........... Harper's Weekly 


She has written her little letter; 
It Was hard enough to do, 

With mistress forever ringing the bell 
Always for something new. 

When the spelling was very uncertain, 
And the writing’s blotted and slow, 

But she’s written her little letter, 
Over the sea to go. 


It will carry her last month’s wages— 
A couple of pounds at least. 

It means for the dear home people 
No end of a happy feast. 

A little shawl for her mother, 
And shoes for the baby’s feet, 

For the pale-faced ailing sister 
Some delicate things to eat. 


She follows her little letter 
Over the plunging sea. 


She sits again by the smoking peat, 
And leans on her father’s knee. 


There are gossiping neighbors calling, 
No end of kith and kin, 

And they laugh and chat and linger, 
As their endless tales they spin. 


And it isn’t work forever, 

With bells that make one start, 
And it isn’t only the wages; 

It’s something tugs at the heart 
And sets her laughing and crying 

As she follows across the sea 
What she wrote at her kitchen table 

When she had a half-hour free. 


The Pessimist.. Norley Chester..London Literary Wor ld 


He climbed a peak all wrapt in snow, 
And looked not at the view below. 


To seek his treasure did he roam, 
And left it all the while at home. 


Before the swine his pearls he strewed, 
Then cursed their base ingratitude. 


He carefully shut out the light, 
Then cried “The world is dark as night”; 


“And all,” he said, when this was done, 
“Is vanity beneath the sun!” 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents are invited to make full use cf this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may be 
able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. A 
large number of questions and answers are unavoidedly held 
over till next month. 

344. Hilda's Tower: Is Hilda’s Tower, in The Marble 
Faun, really a building in Rome, or was it merely a product 
of Hawthorne’s wonderful imagination ?—F. D. M., Ash- 
ville, N. C. 

[ Torre della Scimia (Tower of the Ape) isa 
medizval tower in Rome, the subject of a curious 
legend which relates that a baby, carried away by 
an ape, and borne to the top of the battlements, 
was restored in safety to its parents, in consequence 
of a vow which they made that they would cause 
a lamp to burn nightly, forever, before an image 
of the Virgin, upon the summit. This is the 
building known as Hilda’s Tower, in Hawthorne’s 
romance. | 





345. JZarco Bozzarts: In Over the Wine and Walnuts, 
last month, you printed an amusing anecdote about Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s youthful failure in the recitation of Marco 
Bozzaris. The poem I remember as being in my school- 
boy reader, but have forgotten the author. Will not Cur- 
rent Literature give it to us in Treasure Trove this month? 
If it is old, it seems not without the element of timeliness, in 
view of the present trouble between Turkey and Greece.— 
M. E. Bowen, Troy, N. Y. 

[ We reprint with pleasure, on page 521 of this 
number, the “old favorite,” Marco Bozzaris, by 
Fitz-Green Halleck. See also pages 554-555. ] 





346. The Ghost of Miller's Hill: Can you tell me 
where the poem The Ghost of Miller’s Hill can be found ? 
Here are some extracts: 

“On Miller’s Hill a farm house stood; 
A comely structure built of wood, 
Whose antique walls and porticoes 
“ The old farm gate hangs sagging down 
On broken hinges, bent and brown; 
The latch is gone, and here and there, 
It shows rude traces of repair.” 
I think Hall was the author, and believe it was pub- 
lished in the New York Weekly Gems of Poetry.—D. D. 
Curtis, Sidney Centre, N. Y. 





347. The Deemster: Who are the publishers of Hall 
Caine’s books, and what does the word ‘“ Deemster,” the 
title of one of them, mean?—F. H. J., Atlantic City, N. J. 

[D. Appleton & Company are the authorized 
publishers for Mr. Cain in this country. The 
common law of the Isle of Man was formerly ad- 
ministered by the deemsters and keys who, 
under the lord proprietor, governed the island by 
a jus non scriptum, committed to their loyalty 
and fidelity, as a sacred trust, and by them orally 
communicated to posterity. Hence, the Manks 
from the remotest period of antiquity, designated 
their common law by the name of “ Breast Laws,” 
from their being deposited in the breasts of the 
deemsters and keys, and only, on important occa- 
sion, divulged to the public. The island has 
always been governed by its own laws: its most 
ancient records are the laws and ordinances en- 
acted by the Court of Tynwald, in 1847. The 
statute book commences in 1422. } 





348. Years ago two fine little poems appeared in the 
newspapers, and much to my regret escaped my watchful 
scissors. I hope some scrap book, luckier than my own, 
may have secured them. The title of one was “Or Else,” 
as used in the prayer for the sick (see page 282, present edi- 
tion of the prayer book). The other was about the city into 
which, for centuries, Death never came. His absence, so en- 
joyed at first, became finally a curse—life grew tobe a 
heavy burden. At last the gates opened joyfully to wel- 
come his return.—W. H. H., Duluth, Minn, 


349. Can Current Literature furnish any information 
through its open column of questions concerning the 
musician Blind Tom, living or dead? When did he die? 
Also the address of Helen Keller, the blind deaf and dumb 
girl, or give information as to where I can find the story of 
her life, especially at the present, progress, etc. Where 
does Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton reside now? Her address, please. 
What good musical journal can you recommend?—Alice M. 
H., Merrill, Wis. 

[(1.) It is our impression that Blind Tom, the 
negro musician, died five or six years ago. (2.) 
A brief article about Helen Keller in Leslies’ 
Weekly, the issue of April 22, stated that she was 
an inmate of a private boarding-school at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A letter addressed to her there, in 
care of Miss Sullivan, her teacher and constant 
companion, would no doubt reach its destination. 
(3.) We regret that we cannot tell you anything 
about Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s present place of 
abode. (4.) The Musical Courier, 19 Union 
Square, New York City, is a musical journal in 
good standing. Two other reputable periodical 
publications are: Music, 1402 Auditorium, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and, Etude, Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. | 


350. Could Open Questions inform me where I could 
find a short poem of two or three stanzas concerning a_rare 
American flower, two lines of which run something as fol- 


lows: 
“The Indian’s autograph—it blooms 


In silent wood, on grass-grown hill.” 
I think it appeared in some Eastern magazine, one or two 
months ago, and was copied quite extensively into the news- 
papers. Ifso, could you oblige a reader by reprinting it ?— 
J.S. H., Council Bluffs, Ia. 


351. Zara's Hall; What and where was the “ Tara’s 
Hall” of Moore’s familiar melody. The Harp That Once 
Through Tara’s Hall, etc.?—M. J. M., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

[lara is a parish of Meath County, Ireland. 
Here was a great assembly hall, and for many 
centuries, the Triennial Councils of the nation of 
Ireland were held in this time-honored and ancient 
seat of legislation. In the year 544 a criminal 
who had fled to the sanctuary of the monastery 
of St. Ruan, was forcibly dragged thence to Tara’s 
Hall and put to death. The abbot and his monks 
cried aloud against the sacrilegious violation, and 
proceeding in solemn procession to the palace, 
they pronounced a curse upon its walls. ‘“ From 
that day,” writes the annalist, “no king ever 
again sat at Tara.” The monastery was ever 
after called, in memory of this malediction, the 
‘Monastery of the Curses of Ireland.” Reference 
is made to Tara in the selection, Tribute from 
Brefry, in The Sketch Book, page 541 of the pres- 
ent number. | 
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LIBRARY NEWS: PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT 
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Leading | Reviews. 








Nineteenth Century. 
Contemporary Review. 
Fortnightly Review. 
Westminster Review. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Quarterly Review. 
Scottish Review. 








“It is a most valuable aid to contemporary 
literature in America that all these great Eng- 
lish Reviews — The Nineteenth Century, 
Contemporary, Fortnightly, Westminster, 
Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Scot- 
tish — are made easily accessible by their re- 
issue on this side by the Leonard Scott Publi- 
cation Co.” — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


“We advise any of our readers who desire 
to broaden their minds by their reading tc 
take one or more of the leading Engl'sh 
reviews.” — Engineering News. 


@a. 


“ Excellent glimpses of English opinion can 
be had from these Reviews.”— The Advance. 


“ The English Reviews, republished by the 
Leonard Scott Publica‘ion Company, are of 
the most substantial quality. The writers are 
always able, and show great breadth in thei: 
treatment of a variety of subjects. The con- 
stant reading of these periodicals lets one out 
into a larger world, and gives breadth and 
vigor to the understanding. They are cos- 
mopolitan in their view and grasp. The con- 
stant reading of the Nineteenth Century, for 
instance, is itself a liberal education.” — Zion’s 
Herald. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Nineteentu Century, Contemporary Review,Fort- 
NIGHTLY Review, Westminster Review, each $4.5¢ 
per year; any two, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four, 
$16.00. EDINBURGH Review, QuarTerty Kkeview, 
ScottisH Review, each, $4.00 per year; any two, $7.50; 
all three, $10.50. Biackwoop’s MaGazine, $3.00 per 
year; with one quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; with 


three, $13.00. 








Leonard Scott Publication Co. 


211 Wall St., New York. 


In this department it is desired to give 
news of libraries and librarians, and 
they are requested to forward tothe de- 
partment such facts as they know will 
be of interest to the profession. This 
column is open to themfor the exchange 
of ideas or for communication with the 
readers of the magazine. We should 
be glad toreceive from them any facts 
that bear upon the circulation and use 
of books, any letters or suggestions, 
any statistics, curtous facts, inven- 
tions, etc. Please address all commu- 
nications to 

Library News, 
Care CURRENT LITERATURE, 
55 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


A ROOM FOR THE CHILDREN. 


According to the Detroit Free Press 
the public library of that city was the 
first among the many public libraries of 
the country to establish a “children’s 
room,” where the young readers could 
have their own books by themselves, in 
a department of their own. Other pub- 
lic libraries have already adopted the 
idea, which originated with Librarian 
Utley, and it will not be long before the 
“children’s room’ will be a popular in- 
novation in libraries everywhere. Mr. 
Utley found it a necessity. There were 
two objects to be attained. One was 
to take the children out of the way of 
the older patrons of the library; the oth- 
er to give them better advantages and 
attract them to good reading. 

The “children’s room” is a new de- 
partment in its architecture as well as 
in its literary inception. It is a part of 
the basement remodeled into a spacious 
apartment, with fine sanitary conditions, 
and convenient suites of chairs and ta- 
bles for the use of the lesser people, the 
walls hung with pictures and the shelves 
lined with books. An air of studious 
repose broods over the young readers 
whose heads are bent over favorite au- 
thors. Each one feels that here it is 
imperative to behave well, and they re- 
gard the laws of deportment as carefully 
as if they were posing for their pictures. 
It is not likely that among the thou- 
sands of children there would be none 
rude or noisy, but good behavior is 
contagious, and example goes a long 
way with the very young. So the “bare- 
foot boy with cheek of tan” studies his 
neighbor in blue cloth and russet shoes 
and takes a leaf from his diary. 

As an educational process this ar- 
rangement of free reading for the chil- 
dren is an excellent one. There are no 
arbitrary laws formulated whereby the 
little ones are compelled to read any 
prescribed course of literature, and 
while the story-book exceeds in number 
the history or philosophical treatise as 
ten to one, the romance is of the kind 
that childhood demands without any 
sensational or injurious element. A few 
small heads of the Paul Dombey type 
pore over the book of travel, or study 
with feverish eagerness the treatise on 
science, and occasionally a little shaver 
all legs and arms bends his narrow 
shoulders over the laws of mathematics, 
but the absorbed and interested boy or 
girl is usually head over ears in adven- 
turous story where a boy and a mule 
fall over a precipice two hundred feet 
deep and are both found unhurt the next 
day. 

The grown-up people who are seen in 
the sitting room at the tables are gener-, 
ally teachers or parents who, with com- 
mendable interest, are looking over and 
helping select the books which their 











Houghton, Mifflin & Cos 
NEW BOOKS 
The Wisdom of Fools 


By MarGaret DELAND, author of 
“John Ward, Preacher,” “ Sid- 
ney,” “Philip and His Wife,” 
“Mr. Tommy Dove,” “ The Old 
Garden, and Other Verses,’ ‘etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


This book contains four stories, very modern, 
since they depict or assume conditions, tenden- 
cies, and problems characteristic of society to- 
day. They are told with great vigor, and possess 
the well-known qualities of Mrs. Deland’s style, 
which explain and justify the wide popularity 
of her stories. 


Miss Archer Archer 
By Ciara Louise BuRNHAM, author 
of “The Wise Woman,” “ Sweet 
Clover,” “ The Mistress of Beech 
Knoll,” “ Next Door,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

Mrs. Burnham’s large circle of readers will 
gladly welcome this new and thoroughly inter- 
esting story. The scene is partly on the coast of 
Maine, partly at an old “ before the war” home- 


stead in Virginia. Some chapters take in For- 
tress Monroe, Hygeia Hotel, and Washington. 


A Transatlantic Chatelaine 


A Novel. By HELEN CHOATE 
PRINCE, author of “The Story 
Christine Rochefort.” Second 
Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 


The “‘Chatelaine” is born in Europe, lives for 
some years in America, her husband and father 
taking part in the War for the Union; later she 
lives in France, and her intimate friend is in the 
Franco-German War. ‘The story is very inter- 
esting, well written, and promises to even 
more popular than * Christine Rochefort.” 


The Day of His Youth 


A Novel. By Avice Brown, author 
of ‘‘Meadow Grass,” “ By Oak 
and Thorn,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


A story quite out of the ordinary, showing in 
the most interesting way the development of a 
noble manhood by both joyful and trying experi- 
ences. The story is told with much skill and is 
very readable. 


The Young Mountaineers 


Short Stories. By Cuaries Ec- 
BERT CRADDOCK (Mary N. Mur- 
free), author of “In the Tennessee 
Mountains,” ‘“ The Prophet of the 
Great Smoky Mountains,” etc. 
With illustrations, 12mo, $1.50. 


This book contains stories of adventure in the 
mountains of East Tennessee; they all have boys 
for heroes. and are told in the vigorous, dramatic 
manner of other stories by the same author. 


The Open Mystery 


A Reading of the Mosaic Story. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitney, author 


of “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” | 


‘“PatienceStrong’sOutings,” “The 
Gayworthys,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


In this book Mrs. Whitney seeks to interpret | 


the Pentateuch so as to enlist livelier and pro- 
founder interest in the Mosaic story. Back of 
simple narrative she finds deep and helpful sug- 
gestions for our daily life and stimulus to our 
wiser thought. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON 


11 East 17th St., New York 
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A Novel 
Educational 


KEKE 


TRAINING. 


general interest. 


each set. The ¢ 
the person sending in the best set of 


There is also a further prize of $500. 


Competition 


COMBINES PLEASURE WITH 
INFORMATION AND MENTAL 


The Century Co. announces an educational 
competition which it is hoped will arouse very 
Three examination papers, 
each containing fifty questions, have been pre- 
pared; the competitors have a month to answer 
prizes are as follows: 


$1oo for the second best, $50 for the third, two 
of $25 each for the fourth and fifth, and thirty 
of $10 each for the next thirty in order of merit. 


| 
| 


an astonishing degree. 


the $500 you receive. 


keep on learning. 


questions. 


HE QUESTIONS in these examination papers are based upon 
the supposition that a public school graduate of average intel- 
ligence can score 75 per ceut. if he gives ten minutes of serious 

application to each question. 
them three hours a week should make a better score and ‘stand an 
excellent chance of winning a prize. 
to impart knowledge and to lead to a habit of investiga- 
tion that will be of value through life. 
If you gain first prize, the knowl- 
edge you have acquired will be worth more to you than 
But whether you win that prize or 
not, you learn to concentrate your mind, sharpen your 
wits, and secure most valuable information. 

Do not cease your education when you leave school or college ; 
Horace Greeley said of Lincoln that his success 
lay largely in the fact that every day he lived he acquired new know!l- 
edge and therefore broadened. 
They are not the kind that are found in school-books ; 
they deal with facts that men, women, boys and girls 


: 


: 


Pleasure ana 
Education 
Combined 


Anyone, therefore, who devotes to 
The aim of the questions is 


This they do in 


Get the information that is in these 


’ 


ought to know. No university extension lectures, no University 
$500 to course of reading can help you as these questious do, be- 
answers cause the lectures and the reading deal with theoretical Extension 
: knowledge, these questions with practical every-day 
knowledge. Surpassed 


one that uses dumb-bells. 








points or bits of knowledge. 


are covered by these questions. 
that will broaden you as Greeley said 
particulars of the competition. 


CECE CEC KCC CALS CHCKK KKK RE CC MEK K 


| 


tion, have touched upon hundreds of others. 


it broadened Lincoln. 


Dumb-bells and bicycles may be equally useful in 

physical development, yet a thousand persons ride their wheels for 
The reason is perfectly evident. 
riding combines pleasure with exercise; the use of dumb-bells is 
drudgery. So with these questions ; they combine pleasure with mental exercise. 
one without continuing on to the last, and when you finish them you find that you are repaid a hundred fold. An analy- 
sis of the first fifty questions shows that they deal with or touch upon a very large number of different and distinct 
That is, in answering fifty questions you have investigated fifty subjects, and, in addi- 
History and literature, the Bible and Homer, travel, machinery and 
law, operas and music, Shakspere and Scott, Paris and Boston, art and architecture, grammar and arithmetic, 
earthquakes and the heavens, cards and the stage, Napoleon and the North American Indians, the Amazon and 
the Mississippi, gold-mining and puddling, questions of home and of business—all these and a multitude of others 
Thus, in addition to the pleasure and the mental training, comes the knowledge 
On request, we will forward you sample questions and full 
If you do not possess a set of The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, address us and 
we will send your name to one of the few clubs that are still being formed, each member of which secures a set at a 
reduction of over 4o per cent. and has the privilege of paying for it in small monthly payments. Address 


a 

$500 
First 
Prize 


Bicycle 


You cannot start work on the first 


THE CENTURY CO. (dept. kw, New York. 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS. 
¥ 


Why 

Because I can get every article of interest 
from over 10,000 publications without having 
to read or buy them. My personal interest, 
profession or business requires me to keep 
thoroughly posted. 

Subscribe 

Because I want to keep posted about every- 
thing which is going on in the particular line of 
Art, Science, Politics, Literature, Biography, 
Education, Religion, Discovery, Commerce, 
Industry, in which I am interested, It may 
be Gold Mining or even Roentgen’s X Rays. 

Because the best informed men in public and 
business life are those who keep up with the 
press and many of them are large subscribers to 

..e THE... 
Manhattan Press-Clipping Bureau 
¥ 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW is one of our regular 
Hon. Wm. C. WHITNEY says: Your service is very 
satisfacto: 


Hon. CALVIN S. BRICE says: Best facilities of any 


one in your field. 


TERMS. 
too Clippings, . . $5.00 500Clippings,. $22.00 
250 “ * « 12,00 1000 ns . 40.00 








The Manhattan Press-Clipping Bureau, 


Arthur Cassot, Manager, 
NO. 2 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK: 


pupils or children read. Miss Mary 
Conover, who has charge of the room, 
is watchful of the personal welfare of the 
children, and is an authority to whom 
they can apply as to what books they 
can read. 

“I want a story that won’t make me 
cry,” said one little miss. 

“Don’t give me anything about gyp- 
sies; I’m afraid of them,” was the 
strange request of another little girl. 

A novel-reading boy wanted one of 
Dumas’ works, but had forgotten the 
title. At last he said eagerly: 

“Oh, I know now; it’s the 
Mosquitoes.’ ” 

He received the “Three Musketeers.” 

Another youth wanted “The Boys of 
76.” Being informed that it was out, 
he asked for “The Boys of ’77.” 

A curious fact has been discovered by 
this segregation of the literature of the 
very young. It is that many grown-up 
people continue to read children’s books 
even sending their own children for the 
books. Sometimes it is the story that 
was a favorite when they were young. 
Again, it will be one of the very latest 
of a child’s series. There is a distinc- 
tion made between stories and _ ro- 
mances, the latter remaining up-statirs 
in the library proper. These are known 
as the novels of childhood, and among 
them are classed the books in which 
the main interest of the story is centered 
in a child, who goes through school, 
grows up, and at last is either married 
or engaged. Miss Warner’s “Wide, 
Wide World,” and Charlotte Bronte’s 
“Jane Eyre” belong to this class. 

* . 

John Nicholas Brown has given 
$200,000 to the Providence Public Li- 
brary Association for the erection of a 


‘Three 





library building. 
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GARDEN ann FOKEST 


A JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE 
LANDCAPE AND ART FORESTRY, 








= January, 1897. —— 


— 
Treats of the science and the art of 
gardening, and is a trustworthy record 
of progress in horticulture. The week- 
ly issues contain practial directions 
for cultivation under glass and out of 
doors, correspondence on seasonable 
topics, editorials and articles on for- 
estry, and on legislation affecting the 
national forests. ‘The contributors are 
botanists and specialists of the high- 
est standing. The illustrations are 
original, accurate, and artistic. 


Published Weekly. $4.00 a year. 


Specimen copy free on application. 


Garden and Forest Publishing Co., 
Tribune Building, New York. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. With illustrations and a special cover design by 
Charles Dana Gibson, 12mo, $1.50. 


“<A fine, dramatic serial.’’— Atlanta Journal, 
It has a ‘* delightful freshness of thought and opinion.’’—Christian Advocate. 
‘* «Soldiers of Fortune,’....if it carries out in later chapters the promise of those sotfar published, will be the best 


piece of fiction that has yet come from his pen.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“«It is the strongest piece of writing Mr. Davis has ever done, and shows him a larger man ina literary way than even 
his admirers anticipated.’’—RicHarp Henry Sropparp, in Mail and Express. 

OTHER BOOKS BY MR. DAVIS ARE: Cinderella and Other Stories, 1zmo, $1.00; Gallegher and Other Stories, 
1zmo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00; Stories for Boys, Illustrated, 1zmo, $1.00. 


A STORY-TELLER’S PACK 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


A collection of nine of Mr. Stockton’s best stories during the five years since his last volume of short stories ap- 
peared. The titles of some of the stories, ‘«¢ The Magic Egg,” ‘* The Widow’s Cruise,’’ ‘* Love Before Breakfast,’ and 
«« Captain Eli’s Best Ear,’’ are in themselves an assurance and a foretaste of the unique flavor of the book, and the clever 


illustrations give an added zest to its perusal. 
The **London Speaker” has said of Stockton’s recent work: ‘* Mr. Stockton has touched the high-water mark of romantic 


fiction, and has shown his power to grasp the magic of Defoe and Stevenson.”’ 
Mr. Stockton’s latest successes: The Adventures of Captain Horn, 1zmo, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS 


FROM THE MAYFLOWER TO RIP VAN WINKLE 


By DONALD G. MITCHELL. With Ninety Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 
Thousand.) 


Mr. Mitchell’s fascinating volume, which has gone at once into a second edition, covers the history of American 
literature from ‘journalistic’? Captain John Smith to William Cullen Bryant. A critic says in the Mew York Tribune: 
‘*He has gone to the heart of the subject, to the hearts of his authors ; and old remote pedagogues and sermonizers 
whom the world has lost sight of completely come back from their oblivion at Mr. Mitchell’s bidding, and are alive once 
more, ...It is truly a delightful book. It deals with an interesting theme, and deals with it in a manner that is only to be 
described as lovable—the manner of Ik Marvel.’’ 


MARGARET OGILVY. ( Twentieth Thousand.) 


J. M. Barrie’s | By her Son, J. M. BARRIE. With Portrait. 


Gr eat Successes; SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. (fiirty-fyth Thousand.) 


The Story of his Boyhood. By J. M. BARRIE. 


Mrs. Cliff's Yacht, illus., 1zmo, $1.50. 


(Fifth 


Izmo, $1.25. 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WiLD FLOWERS 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of our Common Wild Flow- 
ers. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANa. New, revised and enlarged 
edition. With 52 illustrations by Marion Satterlee Crown 8vo, $1.75 
net. Thirty-second Thousand. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 
By N. L. BRITTON, Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of Botany, Columbia Uni- 
vesity, and Hon. ADDISON BROWN, President of the Torrey Botanical 
Club. In3vols,8vo. Vol. L, ‘* FERNS TO CARPET-WEED,” now ready, 
$3 00 special net, postage 36 cents extra. Vol. II., ‘PORTULACA TO 
GENTIAN.” Ready early in June. 


OUR COMMON BIRDS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 
By JOHN B. GRANT. With 64 full-page plates, oblong 12mo, $1.50 met. 
Thirteenth Thousand. 
THE MIDDLE PERIOD 
By JOHN W. BURGESS, Professor of History, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (American History Series.) 12mo, $1.75. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. Each, $1.25. The Colonial Era. By Prof. G. 
P, FISHER. — The French War and the Revolution. By Prof. WILLIAM 
M. SLOANE, Ph. D. — The Making of the Nation. By Gen. FRANCIS A. 


WALKER. 
THE BUILDERS 
And Other Poems. By HENRY VAN DYKE. 
vellum. 12mo, $1.50. 


1817-1858. 


Elegantly bound in gilt 





The FRENCH REVOLUTION and ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(PRINCETON LECTURES.) 
By Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN, Trinity College, Dublin. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 

By ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. (Women of Colonial and Revo- 

lutionary Times.)' With frontispiece portrait. r12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
I 25. 
THE OUT-OF-DOOR LIBRARY 

Profusely illustrated. ‘“* ANGLING,” “*HUNTING,” ‘* MOUNTAIN CLIMB- 
ING,” “ATHLETIC SPORTS.” Each volume complete in itself. 1r2mo, 
$1.50. The set, 4 vols. in a box, $6.00. , 


THACKERAY’S HAUNTS AND HOMES 


By EYRE CROWE, A.R.A. With illustrations from sketches by the 
author. Printed from type on hand-made paper. Edition limited to 
1,020 copies for America and 260 copies for England. $1.50 #e/. 


LIFE’S COMEDY 


4to, $1.50. A volume containing 140 drawings from 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS 


From a French Point of View. r2mo, $1.25. Fourth Edition. 


Six Lectures. 
$1.25 met. 


By Various Artists. 
Life. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
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IAT LESS THAN COST! 


THIS OFFER LIMITED TO JULY ist. 


Our great special advance sale at one-fifth price is nearly over. Durin 


g the few days remaining we have determined to change the terms of pa pey- 
4 


ment to ealy half cash with order, balance on publication. This extra liberal concession, made in view of hard times and scarce money, will met 


exhaust the nce of our first edition, which has been especially setaside for advertising pu 
= to oo G6s0e on a the same books. Do not delay your appl hy 
reference w 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


rposes. When these sets are distributed, our prices will 
ication for a single hour if you expect to secure a set of this latest ond 


At One-half 
Actual Cost of Paper, 
Printing and Binding. 








FOUR MASSIVE 
QUARTO VOLUMES 

10,000 Columns of Matter 

150,000 VocabularyWords and Subjects 

65,000 Encyclopedic Articles 

16,000 Biographical Sketches 

75,000 Geographical Names and Places 

Over 8,000,000 Words 

Nearly 4,000 Illustrations 

16 Full Pages of Plates in 17 Colors 

48 Full Page Plates in Monotone 


COST $260,000. 


Until July 1 an initial payment. 
with advance order, of 


ONLY 


$3.75 


SECURES THE SET 


at the advance price, the remainder of 
$3.75 being payable on publication. 
No other encyclopedia will do for 
up-to-date people. The thousands of 
Biographies include those of living 
men, in whom we are most interest- 
ed, and whom the older books ignore. 
The Gazetteer contains the v — | 
latest statistics, including those of 18! 
Our sample pages will convince you 
that The American Educator is 
its nearest 








Four erat velam 
each 9% b; 


yeare ahead of FULLY Pe 0 DATE— 





inches and { 897 4 


MADE BY AMERICANS 
FOR AMERICANS 
Completed during the past two years 
by our Own educational staff of over 
200 American scientists, educators, spe- 
cialists and artists. it stands abso- 
lutely alone in its treatment of the 
live subjects of our wonderful 
to-day; covers every known field of 
science, invention and discovery, with 
more than 30,000 special reports of 
statistics, populations, etc., received 
since Jan. 1, 1897. It isa miracle 
of progressive book-making, being a 
strictly up-to-date, ideal combination of 


ENCYCLOPADIA, 
LIBRARY of 
BIOGRAPHY, 
DICTIONARY and 
GAZETTEER. 


No other Encyclopmdia, not even 
those costing from §75.00 to .00, 
contains one-half as much informa- 
tion on subjects of the ter- 
est at the present day, such as 


Air-ships 
Late.Marvels of Electricity 
Bimetallism and Banking 
Bubonic Plague of 1897 
New Hudson River Bridge 
Balloon Voyages to the Pole 
Cruisers and Battleships 

Boston Subway, Etc. 
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“Partial List of Editors and Special Contributors. 


Prof. Charles Morris, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, A. M., of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Marcus Benjamin, Ph. Ps of Smithsonian Institution. 

Prof. Mansfield Merriman, ty Ph. D., of Lehigh University. 

Prof. Simon Neweemb, LL. D U. 8S. Naval Observatory. 

Pref. Amos Emerson Dolbear, “Ph. D., Tuft’s College, Mass. 

Prof. jawtes Swift, M.N. A. 5 F of Echo Mountain Observatory, Cal. 

Rev. Jobn F. Hurst, D. D., LL. D. ne of the M. E. Church. 

Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, Ph. Bes of Princeton University. 

Rev. Wm. X. Ninde, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the M. E. Church. 

Prof. Henry C. Vedder, D. D., of Crozer Theological Seminary. 

John Willis Baer, Esq., Gen. Sec'y Christian Endeavor Societies. 

Rev. Geo. T. Purves, D. D., LL. D., Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Prof. Frederic A. Lucas, Ph. D., Curator, Department of Comparative 
atomy, U. 8. Nationa! Museum. 

Prof. Chariea S. Dalley, A. M., M. D., late Prof. of Biology, U. of Pa. 





READ OUR GREAT SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR will be completed shortly after 
July ist; the finishing touches are now being oognies by an «: of experts 
and artists. There will be only two styles of binding—Cloth, at 00a set, 
and Half-Russia, at $45.00 a set. In pursuance of our original a well- 
known methods of advertising, we propose to secure immediate and wide- 
spread publicity for our new work by distributing the first edition at about 
one-fifth regular prices, namely, $7.50 for the cloth style (4 vols.) and 
$9.00 for Haif- Russia, this being little more than half the actual cost 
of making. By so doing we shall secure at once the inevitable ver- 
dict of universal popular endorsement. These advance orders at one- 
fifth price must be accompanied by one-half cash, and our special price 
holds good only until the work is issued, or unti] enough orders are received 
to exhaust the first edition, which may occur within the first few days. Not 
more than two sets will be supplied toany one applicant. Orders will be 

accepted and filled in rotation, as received, until the day of publication, 
after which time no sets will] be supplied except at regular prices. 








HOW 10 ORDER Send $3.75 ? if cloth style is desired 
| 


at ourspecial advance price, the 
guaranteed as re wosonced ner money refunded ifsetis returned wi 


notice of publication, when the complete set of four handsome volumes wi 
tion a must be paid by paar, 


or $4. 50, i if Half-Russia. You will resgive at once a receipt on account, 
balance ( 75 on cloth style, or $4.50 on Half-Russia) to be sent on 


ill be at once forwarded. Transporta- 
by eperiel wT will & be farnished for $1.50 additional. Books 
e refer to any Commercial Agency, or to any bank or 








newspaper in Philade)phia. 


nda 
OK OF SAMPLE "PACES AND {LLUSTRATIONS FREE. On RECEIPT OF 2c. STAMP. 


Mention this paper, 








SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 


234 South Eighth Street, 





The Clipping Bureau 


“*is a mighty handy institution.”’ 


We read and clip from all city dailies, 

country weeklies, literary, art, music, scientific 
and trade publications, American and English. 
All receiv ed in our reading-rooms, direct from 
the publishers and read for our many patrons. 
We furnish material to aid in preparing lectures, 
After-dinner speeches, sermons, books, etc., etc. 
All the Latest Literature on any subject selected 
toorder. Personal Comments, Book 

Reviews, material for Scrap-Books, Novels, etc. 
We help youto sd sae you own advertisements 
by furnishing clippings of the best work of 
the best ad. writers. Those which exactly fit 
your goods, or nearly so. 

f you solicit trade with circulars. 

We can furnish addresses of probable buyers 
for just the goods you have to sell. 


Write us about this. 
The Chicago Press 


Clipping Bureau, 


| 36 LA SALLE STREET 





(Dept. ‘:) PHILADELPHIA. 
~weese 
— 
Wilton Agnew, of Kennett, Pa., has ALL NEW AND STANDARD 
presented to the Bayard Taylor Me- 
morial Library of that city a copy of > FRENCH BOOKS ss 


3ayard Taylor's first volume of poems, 
which he presented to Mary Agnew. 
The book itself is now rare, and the fact 
that this volume was the presentation 


o+eAToee 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


ss: and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th St.), 
NEW YORK. 





copy to the poet’s betrothed makes it Cattaneo caning 
of great value to the library. 
* x 
The Meekin Library, at Williams- BLINDNESS PREVENTED 


burg, Mass., which was recently dedi- 

cated with appropriate exercises, is the 

gift of the late Stephen Meekins, of 

Williamsburg, and cost about $12,000. 
a ~ 


A. J. Smith, a Lima builder, has been 
awarded the contract for the new Me- 
morial Library Building, at Lincoln 
University, Chester County, Pa., at a 
cost of about $17,000. 

” cd 


The Atlantic City, N. J., City Council 
have voted to establish a free library. 


T 


he Absorptien Treatment a Success. Hundreds 


successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes 
or lids without knife or risk at their homes and 
at our Sanitarium, the largest and most success 
ful institution in America. 
blind.” 


“Don't wait to be 


Pamphiet Free Describing Treatment. 


The Bemis Eye Sanitarium, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE: standard make. 


address T. 
York. 


Two secondhand typewriters of 
Have been in use 
couple of years. Price. $j30cach. For further particulars 
iter, care cf Cusrewr Lrresature, New 
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Distilled from the natural flowers of the Riviera. No chemicals used. The latest and finest Violet, 
and the success of the day in London and Paris. Price, in a beautiful carton, 
$1.25 per bottle. 


The New Crown Series in Seven Delicious Odors. Extra Quality. 


The Crown Violet, The Crown Ambre, The Crown Chypre, The Crown Orchidia. 
The Crown White Rose, The Crown Peau d’Espagne, The Crown Crab-Apple Blossoms. 
Each in a beautiful carton. Price, $1.25. Ask your Druggists for them. 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
186 Fifth Ave., New York. 177 New Bond St., London. 


Where a full line of the famous Crown Perfumery can be seen. 





Makers of the universal favorites, Crab-Apple Blossoms and Matsukita Perfumes and the Crown Lavender 
Salts asked for all over the world. 


HAILED WITH DELIGHT! A CHARMING NOVELTY! 
Crown Lavender Pocket Salts 


Registered and Patented Feb. 3, 1896. 





THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., OF LONDON, 


call attention to one of their most charming novelties, 
Lavender Perfumed 
Pocket Salts Pocket Salts 
Bottled as shown or Mo i in dainty kid Purses. 


Which can be carried in the / pocket with perfect safety. 


Made by them for many years in England, but now for the first time introduced in this country. Made in the following odors— 


CROWN LAVENDER ae | WHITE LILAC 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS fe FL —N\ MATSUKITA 
CROWN VIOLET ; — And all other odors. 


These Pocket Salts - are Perfect Gems. 


Lavender Salts, the creation of the Crown Perfumery Co., 


so long and favorably known in London and Paris, 


__—— A E 
Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes, and [S/ A identical in quality with the world-renowned Crown 
ic! 
e Coe wy 5 


PRICES WITHOUT PURSES: Standard Size, 50 cts. wy PRICES WITH PURSES: Standard Size, 75 cts. 


Smaller Size, 40 cts. Smaller 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM, or by sending either of the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New York; Melvin 


Size, 60 cts. 


& Badger, or T. 


Metcalf Co., Boston ; George B: Evans, Philadelphia; Leland Miller, St. Louis; Wilmot J. Hail & Co., Cincinnati; The Auditorium Pharmacy Co., 


Auditorium Building, Chicago; W. C. Scupham, Chicago ; The Owi Drug Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; or The Scholtz Drug 
one of these bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent to any address. Name the odor required. 


Sold Everywhere. Beware of Worthless Imitations. 


Co., Denver, and 
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“That’s my Washburn!” 


If you have it in mind to buy either a 
Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo, let us send 
ou our “Washburn Book.”’ It tells why 

ashburns are by far the best instruments 
made; gives portraits and testimonials of 
over 100 artists, and quotes to you the 
net cash prices at which Washburns are 
sold everywhere. Address Dept. T, Lyon 
& Healy, 199-203 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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BEARS%PALM ~~ 
FrorPURITY ano EXCELLENCE 
AO 


LIEBIG 





- This famous product has stood the test of 30 | 
years (1865-1895) and is still unapproached | 
- in quality, fine flavor and popularity. 7 
It is the original, as invented by the great 
E chemist, Justus von Liebig. Allotherkinds 
came later and are, practically, imitations. 
Ask for 
Liebig COMPANY’S Extract of Beef 
with this signature 
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and see that you get it. 

















EG VERY good bicycle has its strong 

points which give it individu- 
ality. The virtues of the Stearns 
bicycle are grace in outline, ease of 
running, staunchness and good wear- 
ing qualities. It is just light enough to 
be easy-running; just heavy enough 
to bear all wear and tear. 


Catalogue at agency free. 
&. C. Stearns & Co., Syracuse, N. ¥. 


TINKHAM CYCLE Co., 
New York Agents, 306-310 W. soth St. 















Dust Proof 
Bearinss. 

. ye — > 
t rt stays ou j . 
The design "of the \ => 


new Columbia is De am EDV) 
reer? of OF Tilt 
into its cousteestion. it ia WO R LD 
Eee!” tublag. We $100. 
control entire output “N TO ALL 


this year. 


POE an coms. oe All KE 


Art cat. free from dealers. By 
mail for one two cent stamp. 


“HARTFORDS, $60, $55, $50, $45." 
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Marriage nota Failure 
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Note that happy look on 
their faces. .*.* These are 
the members of the 2%. 


: "Metropolitan Matrimonial Club, 


Why did they choose this sobriquet ? 2.2% 2% 0% 
Because every one of them is wedded to 6st tt 


q 99 







REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 







and find their lives 
gladdened by %.%.% 


ABSENCE OF FRICTION, ar isa ee of 

satisfaction to ad in 
AMPLE AND SECURE SUPPORT, — Siy;siaction he nar 
HEALTH AND BUOYANT SPIRITS. not found in any other. 


—the go-lightly kind— 
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We offer special — 


scene © Ames & Frost Company, "es: Chicago, U.S.A 
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MONARCH CYCLE MFG CO 
CHICAGO- NEWYORK: LONDON: 


Send for Catalogues 
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| LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


aaa 


“LINCOLN FOUNTAIN 


| 





Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. Always Ready. Never 
blots. No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 pen. To introduce mailed complete, boxed, 


with filler, for $1.00. 


Your money back—z/ you want tt. 


Agents wanted. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOM 58, 108 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





BOSTON & ALBANY fi 


——_2es — 


SPRINGRHIELD LINE 


— BETWEEN— 


New York 


—AND— 


Boston 


SFr 
New 5 Hour and 40 Minute Train 


Leaves Boston 12.00 noon, due New York 5.40 P. M. 
Leaves New York 12.00 noon, due Boston 5.40 P. M. 
Other trains leave 9.00 A. M., 4.00 and 11.00 P. M, 
The 4.00 and 11.00 P.M. run daily. 





THE LADIES’ CYCLE CLUB 
James F. Sullivan, ‘Badminton Magazine. 
[Continued from May issue.] 


Mrs. Wheeler, riding along a lane, 
was suddenly bowled over by a bolting 
horse with a bit in his teeth, and the 
horse was followed by a victoria, and 
the wheels of the victoria went right 
over Mrs. Wheeler’s back. At this all 
the other ladies fell off their machines 
and most of them screamed. There 
was no doubt in any one’s mind that 
Mrs. Wheeler was killed and quite 
ready for burial. Mrs. W. herself was 
more convinced of it than any one else, 
and when she had been taken home in 
a brougham and put in bed, and the 
doctor had seen her and pronounced 
that there was no injury beyond exter- 
nal bruises, she felt aggrieved. 

The fact that the accident had not 
resulted more seriously was explained 
by several other facts: the victoria was 
empty, and had pneumatic tires, and 
Mrs. Wheeler was, as it were, pneumat- 
ic, being very plump, and the road was 
very soft and muddy. 

Very soon an epidemic of deceit and 
craftiness broke out in that suburb, for 
the members of the club met and decid- 
ed that if their husbands and brothers 
came to know of the accident they 
would forbid them to ride any more, 
and that the most strenuous efforts 
must be made to keep them in ignor- 
ance. 

But Mrs. Wheeler’s husband foiled all 
this by telling about the affair the very 
next morning on the way to the city. 

Then followed a period of deep 
gloom, doubt and uncertainty. Those 
ladies whose folks did not forbid them 
to ride any more did not appear very 
eager to ride when the time came for 
getting the machine out. 





They would assume their cycling 
dress and go and gaze meditatively at 
the machine; and give it a polish, and 
look out of the window at the road, 
and decide that it would be a pity to 
get the bicycle muddy, and go out for 
a walk and call on each other for con- 
fidence and support, and fail to obtain 
it. 

Next came the season for going out 
of town. 

“How is Mercury to travel?” asked 
Mrs. Newmattick anxious!y. (Mercury 
was the pet bicycle.) 

“Ts it to travel?” said Mr. N. “It 
won't be of much use on a steamer, 
will it? You know we’re engaged to 
go with the Joneses to Norway.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. N., “I couldn’t 
leave him at home!” (“Him” was Mer- 
cury.) 

“It wouldn’t be likely to commit sui- 
cide or murder the cat, would it?” said 


r. N. 

“No; but I know what would hap- 
pen—the servants would ride him and 
break him!” 

“Well, I don’t fancy cook would be 
likely to ride it, considering she weighs 
fifteen stone and can hardly waddle up- 
stairs, and Jane will be always at her 
mother’s.” 

“But the boy——” 

“Chain the boy up in the coal cellar,” 
said Mr. N. “And, while you’re about 
it, couldn’t you lock Mercury up in a 
room?” 

“Oh, James, he would get rusty, and 
besides, burglars would learn that we 
were away, and would break in and ride 
him. I couldn’t leave him. Can’t we 
write to the Joneses to say we are both 
very ill, and go on a bicycle tour?” 

But that was not feasible, so Mer- 
cury had to go with them. His special 
toilet for the journey was the result of 
infinite care and forethought. First, 
his nickel-plated and enamelled parts 
were swathed in strips of old dress ma- 
terial; then it occurred to his proprie- 
tress that there might be stray pins in 
the trains and steamboats, and the tires 
were carefully padded with wadding; 
then several labels were tied to him. 
One ran, “With great care,” another, 
“Do not catch hold here,” a third, “Not 
to be wetted.” 

Then there came visions of the mud- 
guards being vulnerable, and pieces of 
wood had to be tied on cunningly to 
protect them. 

Finally Mercury was carefully placed 
on the top of the cab, with two cush- 
ions out of the drawing room for him 
to rest on. 

Mrs. N. attempted to get Mercury 
into the railway carriage, but four per- 
sons already there thought he would be 
in the way, and objected; and his own- 
er glared at them and murmured audi- 
bly, “How horrid people are!” 

[To be continued.] 





A new public library building was 
dedicated at La Porte, Ind. The cost 
of building is $20,000. 

ok * 


By the will of the late Mrs. Horatio 
Lyon, of Springfield, Mass, the sum of 
$10,000 is bequeathed to the Monson 
(Mass.) Free Library. 





To Know 
the Timea 


promptly andaccurately you 
should havea 


PRENTISS CALENDAR CLOCK 


suitable for home, store or 
office. It gives the titae and 
date with unfailing regular- 
itv—as a model of mechanical 
excellence it is unexcelled. 

It is handsomely encased 
in light or antique oak, wal- 
nut or mahogany and is 
ornamental as well as useful. 

We have them as low as 


$12.80 
Send for our catalog. No. 4697. 


THE PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
Dept. No. 16. 49 Dey St., New York City 


Blair's Pills 


Great English Remedy for 


4 
} GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTWE, 
or 224 William N 
























Dialogues, § ers for School, 
PLAYS $i sagan Stes ie 
LANTERNS WANTED On°-(0R Sate 
M AGI C HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert or FANE, 


RANGE revealed through Hypnotism. Book toc. 
G S National Institute, C. L., Chicago. 











THE SUNNYSIDE + jacytis: 8 S's..resceasty,.} + 
+ {*intratEnece, Pa. t +EXTENSION BOOKCASE 


STANDING 
OFFER 


S CURRENT LITERATURE aims 

to preserve and classify in magazine 

form all that is most useful and interesting 

in the more ephemeral literature of the day, 

one year's subscription to Current Literature 

or Short Stories will be given for any of the 
following items :— 


1st. Any poem selected from any news- 
paper deemed suitable to any of our poetic 
departments. 

2d. Any selection of 500 words in length, 
or any series of selections of 500 words, 
deemed suitable for any of the following de- 
partments: Applied Science and Scientific 
Progress ; Celebrities ; in Garden, Field and 
Forest; Sociologic, Historical or Statistical; 
Told Over the Wine and Walnuts; Stories 
of Animal Life; Vanity Fair, or Pictures 
of Travel. 

3a. Any letter to the, Editor giving in- 
formation upon any subjects suggested by 
articles appearing in Current Literature. 


Conditions. Material sent in must not have appeared 
in CurRENT LITERATURE betore, be in the Editor’s pos- 
session at the time, and must be deemed suitable for use 
by the Editor. 

The source from which articles are obtained must be 
plainly written in all cases. 

Extracts furnished under this offer must be marked 
*‘ For subscription to CurRENT LITERATURE or SHORT 
Stortes.”’ The Editor cannot undertake to return con- 
tributions or engage in correspondence over them, If the 
extract is valuable keep a copy of it. 

Address “‘ STANDING OFFerR,”’ in care of 


The Current Literature Publishing Co., 
Bryant Building, 55 Liberty St. - New York: | 
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Are the Standard of 
to-day— Munger’s art has 
made them so. 

Single Wheels, $100 

Tandems, - $150 
We also make good bicy- 
cles for $75,$60,$50,$40. ¥ 
Catalogue free, full of 
instructive facts. 


WORCESTER CYCLE MFG.CO. 


17 Murray St., New York 
FACTORIES: 
MIDOLETOWN, CONN. WORCESTER, Mass. 
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Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion...... 


"THERE are times when the 

brain draws so upon our vi- 
tality that we cannot digest our 
food, we can get no strength 
from what we eat. If we let 
this go on, we sow the seeds 
of weakness which will blos- 
som in disease. Read this 
letter about 


Pabst Malt Extract, 
The “Best’”’ Tonic. 


If you are a brain worker, 
a woman with household wor- 
ries and cares, or if you need 
physical strength to fight the 
battles of life, 

act at once. 
-000OOOOce-- 


“I cannot be too grateful for the 
immense improvement PABST MALT 
ExTrRactT, the ‘“Best’’ Tonic, has 
made in my system. Two years ago 
I was a dyspeptic wreck of fifty, but 
Papst MALT EXTRACT, The ‘‘Best”’ 
Tonic, has changed all that. It has 
not only cured my dyspepsia, but it 
has braced my nerves and cured me 
completely or insomnia. I consider 
that it has saved my life. It has 
changed a nervous, broken down 
wreck of fifty-two to a strong, fresh 
young man of forty. When my 


daughter was recovering from ty- P 
phoid fever, she gained nearly a 
pound a day for three weeks, solely j 
by the liberal use of your decidedly 
“Best”? Tonic. 
Joun D, HoMER, Haywards, Cal 


IN AMERICA 


BINNER CHICAGO. 
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Please mention Current Literature. 








ce Cream Sets 


and other pieces suitable 
for Wedding Gifts, in 


Dorflinger’s 
American 


Cut 
Glass 


C. Dorflinger 
& Sons 


915 Broadway 
NEAR 21ST STREET 


New York 
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Wie WERE, Seas 


ADIRONDACK — 
MOUNTAINS Gis"rim 


Old Times 
“THE GREAT NORTH WOODS.” 


A marvelous wilderness, abounding in beautiful 
lakes, rivers and brooks, filled with the greatest 
variety of fish. 

An immense extent of primeval forest, where 
game of all kinds is to be found. 

This wonderful region—located in Northern 
New York—is reached from Chicago by all 
lines, in connection with the New York Central; 
from St. Louis by all lines in connection with 
the New York Central; from Cincinnati by al] 
lines in connection with the New Yerk Central; 
from Montreal by the New York Central; from 
Boston by a through car over the Boston & 
Albany, in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral; from New York by the through car lines of 
the New York Central; from Buffalo and Niag- 
ara Falls by the New York Central. 


Mountains and How to Reach Them” sent free, postpaid, 
to any address, on receipt of a 1-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, "Grand Central Station, New York. 


A 32-page folder and map entitled ‘‘The Adirondack =| 
~~» 
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We 
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Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


IAMOND PECIAL 


NIGHT TRAIN 


AYLIGHT \JPECIAL § 


TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Par- 

lor Cars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment 
4 Sleeping Cars. See that your ticket between 

Chicago and St. Louis Reads via Iflinois Central 

Railroad. It can be obtained of your local ticket 
» agent. A. H. HANSON, G.P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., 

Chicago, Ill. 
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Please mention Current Literature, 
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A Sexp Fon OURS 
New ART 
GrareGue. FREE 


qne SMITH Preven PvrewRiTen & 





o SvRAcCNSE , New Yoru ..US.A. 6 & | 

















1880-1897 


The American Writing Machine Company's 
record for the past seventeen years 
guarantees satisfaction to every 
purchaser of the 


Caligraph 


Typewriter 


No. 2 Model 
72 Characters 


$82.50 


78 Characters 
$95.00 


Requests for information will receive immediate 
allention 





General Offices, 237 Broadway, New York. 

















BICYCLE 
KODAKS 


Nothing so fits into the pleasures of 
Cycling as Photography. 


“Bicycle Kodaks’’ booklet free at agencies or by mail. 





2, -00 in Pri f 140 ry an 
Stitodak Pictures. | EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 
Send aa eo Contest’’ Rochester, N. Y. 
trcular. 
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DIRECT FROM MAKER TO USER 


THIS ““MACEY ” pes 


and Chair, or either, 
will be sent you “o 
approval,” to be re 
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n 


that we 
name. (Any article : 
of our entire line 
shipped upon same 
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This desk has ¢hree 
complete letter file: 
within arms 
under lock. 
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ART CATALOGUE 
OF 
OFFICE DESKS, 
TABLES, AND 
DESK CHAIRS 
mailed to any address 
upon request. 


the Fred Macey Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Ladies’ Desks, Bookcases, 
Turkish Fasy Chairs and 

Couches, 

Many styles, many prices. 
Illustrated Catalogue 

mailed upon request. 
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This face is, with- 
out .doubt, the best 
known in America. 
Over two millions of 
dollars have been 
expended populariz- 
ing this neckless 
head; it is John H., 
Woodbury, who has 
had over 26 years’ 

=) practical experience, 
treating facial ir- 
regularities and 
blemishes. He has 
made the skin, scalp 
and complexion a 
ta and Wood- 
= 4 A 7) ' r >’? : S 
REVERSIBLE SWING BACK —— iia aed Facial” Cream 
RISING AND SWING FRONT = = are the results of his 
5x7, fitted with Rapid Rectilinear Lens, B. & L. Shutter, and efforts to give an 
Two Double Holders, $60 article that will cure 
8x 10, without lensand shutter .. . = Sond fx free = a bad skin and pre- 
Booklet. serve a good complexion. The sales of Woodbury’s Facial 
eS a a ae ee Soap and Facial Cream exceed any similar articles, and are 
Catalogue for photography mailed on application. £00 Free use arhcte buen by over 50 millions of; -People. They are sold 
oe everywhere = 
a Gen Dry Plates 72<3 sraqiic* A sample of either Soap or Cream*with 132-page illustrated [ 
Beauty Book mailed on receipt of 10 cents 
THE INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, Vol. IX., 100 illustrations, 80 by mentioning this paper. 


1 ee JOHN H. WOODBURY™™ 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


591 Broadway, New York New York, {27 West 42d St. Boston, J1$Winter St. 
Chicago, 163 State St. Philadelphia, 1306 Walnut St. 


Address all letters to 127 West 42d St., New York 





245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Solicitors of U. S. and Foreign Patents, Trade Marks, 


VENTIONS WANTED and Patent Book FREE. No charge for selling 
*3 Designs and Copyrights. 


EDGAR TATE & CO 


BRANCH HOUSES IN ALL COUNTRIES—THE LEADING HOUSE OF THE WORLD 








patents procured through 
us, except commission. 
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DELAY 1s DANGEROUS — 





If the teeth attacked 
by tartar have lost 
their enamel, it is too 
late to save them; but 
if not, use SOZODONT 
at once, the liquid daily, 
the powder twice a 
week. Both in one 
ypewriter 2 package. Druggists. 


Wrcxorr, Seamans ¢ Benepict 
No. 327 BROADWAY 4 HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK / NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 


cha A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 
for the postage, three cents. 

















endorsed by ‘eaten artists, conservatories, and the press. Aw 
PIAN OS the opceren acetal HONORS by the WORLD'S FAIR toa gt Bol 


$21. 2 nT énwmmn of maxrmoant and daliveared 4 rourawn home, Old instruments t: n By 








